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This sign identifies the “Style Headquarter 
in your town, It's the store te 


the smart things in? 


Sorivty Brand Clothes 


XNIND the store in your town that sells 
Society Brand Clothes and you will find ‘‘Style 
Headquarters.’’ Or find ‘‘Style Headquarters’’ 

and you will find Society Brand Clothes. 

Whether you want to buy a suit or an overcoat, or only a 

shirt ora necktie—‘‘Sty le | leadquarters”’ is the store to locate. 


For the dealer who holds the leadership in his city does 
so by having the leading styles in clothes. Among the trade 
it is generally admitted that this means Society Brand. 


We select the store that distributes these suits and over- 
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coats with a critical eve on the companion mere handise with 
which it surrounds them. 


Clothes are judged by the company they keep. 


SOC lety Brand stores must be gor xd stores 


The Society Brand label on the inside pocket is our 
pledge to you of unqualified satisfaction. 


Take a moment to write us 
for the Winter Style Book. 


OFFICERS UNIFORMS 
AND OVERCOATS FOR 
EVERY BRANCH Of 
MILITARY SERVICE 


Al FRED DECKER & COHN, Mak 
SOCIETY BRAND CLOTHI 


eerie : AS WELL AS 
Plc CIVILIAN CLOTHES 
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See Halmpeal As Thrift and Fashion See It 


F you look at hosiery through the eye of Fashion lisle, artificial silk, and mercerized cotton. Our spe- 
| you'll admire Holeproof'’s smooth-fitting shapeli cialized methods of knitting make them super-strong. 

ness, its silky sheen and beauty. If you look through To obtain the durability for which Holeproofs are famous 
the eye of Thrift you'll see a saving of many pairs seems truly phenomenal in such fine, soft texture. 


of hosiery per year And through the eyes of the Men's, 35c and upward 
tired woman you ll see recreation instead of hours Women’s and Children’s, 50c and upward 


of mending. Avoid imitations, look for the Holeproof name attached to every 
pair. Good stores will supply you. Write to us for 

book of styles and prices if your dealer does not 

cannot get in hosiery—pure thread silk, lusterized have the genuine Holeproof. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Canada Holeproof Hosiery Company, 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England 
Holeproof Hosiery Company, 50 York Street, Sydney, Australia 


| iner materials than Holeproofs are made of, you 
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the Raven, ‘“‘Nevermore,”’’’ answered 
Uncle Joe Cannon as the smoke from his cigar curled 


about his sphinxlike face. ‘‘It is no longer the great 
mystery of the age. The Treasury Department has 
des 


speculation on that subject by 





royed a fiction and ended 


fhe 19158, 1 the Curtis Publ 
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presenting statistics and keep- 

a register in which are re- 
corded the names of the blessed 
who pay the taxes. Though the 


public may not examine the 
00F and read the names re- 
rded we know just how many 
ime there were in 1916 and 


»> How 


pitifully small in compari 
th the old theory that 
citizen contributed his 


hare toward the support of the 





vhen we have revenue le gisla- 
Di bef re Congress in the fu- 
ire Who pays the tax had 
become an old acquaintance to 
of us, in Congress and out. 
He has been introduced in every 


debate held in Congress 





f more than a ce For 
nearly half a cent I have 
heard him introduced by the 
Y most celebrated tax experts of 
the times— by Blaine and Car- 


sle, by McKinley and Mills, 
by Gartield and Morrison, by 
Reed and Wilson, by Dingley 
and Joe Bailey, by Sereno Payne 
and Champ Clark, by Oscar 
Underwood and Joe Fordney, 
xy Claude Kitchin and Hamp- 
ton Moore; and I have read 


reams of newspaper and maga- 


zine discussion in the effort to 


identify him.” 


The True Gospel 


‘ & LONG as we followed the 
precedent of the first Con- 

| yress and raised the bulk of our 
revenues from taxes on imports 

there was opportunity for dif 

ferent views as to who paid the 

tax—the foreign producer or 


he domestic consumer; and 








he two great political parties 


took the opposing arms of the 


argument I have heard ex- 
pressed more positive convie- 
tions on this questior in Con- 
gress, on the stump, il college 
debate and in corner grocer- 


ies than on any other question 
except that as to the relative 


aving grace of immersion and 





of sprinkling. It was almost a 








religion, with two great creeds 





tending as to which repre- 
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sented the true gospel of political 
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s Second-Class Matter, November tS | 
at the Post Office at Philadelph | 
nder the Act of March 3, 187* 

1 as Second-Class Matter at the 

Miike Department Ittawa, 


bert Numober il 


scription 


fe VAX? 


ictus Alm Imterview With Uncle Joe Canmom (init "on 


about 








or 
and Pr 
The 


tions as to 


esidents we 


irprising th 
the discus 





time fought fk their 
who paid the tax 
re made and unmat 
ing, perhaps the fortunate thing, 


ion was that we could never 


vince one another, but continued 
through the years and the ger 
erations of men to believe wea 
had almost divine inspiratior 
for our contending belief 
“But, ‘Quoth the Raven, 
**Nevermore.”’’ rhe who 
contended that a _ protective 





tariff taxed every man, won 
and child, from the cradle to the 
grave, won the election of 19] 


and about the ame time we 
amended the Constitution gi 
ing Congre power to levy ir 
come taxes without regard t 


the apportionment of | 
tion. The income tax became a 
prominent feature of the Under 
wood Act, a dominant feature 
of the emergency-revenue a 

of last year, and has become the 
great hope and expectatior 


the party in power for raising 


eight billions of revenue thi 
year. Customs revenues ha 

become but a drop in the 
bucket le han $180,000,000 


on the largest importations it 
our history last year and the 
tariff as a means of raising re 
enues has been almost forgotter 
So the answer to your qu ! 
as to who pays the tay no 


longe r capable « f two answe 


Figures for 1916 


i er Commissioner of Inte 

nal Revenue has ar ered 
the question for 1916 from the 
record In re 
tion of Congre Comm ne 


Roper has complied the 


tics on Income tax I 

calendar vear of 1916, and fr 

this report we 

how mat people made re 

and how mar paid the i 

tax. There were 437,036 

turn made or ind lua 

come ind 341.253 ret 

corporat a those 

made returns as individua 

74,194 were exempt f 

tion and $54,842 per , 

the tax. Of the total returr 

corporal ! 1), Usd 

sixt per ' eported 

tive ne In othe 

le tr ! } | 1 

cent of the | pula ’ rid } 

. Ine ind 

re na 100,000, 000 yle 

did not have the name a 

rolied it he ho if t e Trea 

- in . if e Federal 










And of the hated corporations that were 


pping the lifeblood of the people and 





a}/} . 
mily sixty per ent of them reported 
ve net incomes to me wit! the aw and pa he 
ix The committee ha removed a exemption from 
orporations in the new bil 
We also know from tl report that more than on 
uf of the returns of ind dual income tax came from the 
ve tate of New Yor Massachuset Penr ania 


Ohio and Lilinois, and that more than sevent per cent of 


the revenue from that tax wa lected In those five state 

( ommissionet Rope wive i ore more nteresting 
nformation, and from } report we know that less than 
one-fourth of one per cent of the farmers, a little more thar 
ne per cent of the clergymen, one-half of one per cent of 
tne chool-teacth ind college profe rs. one and a half 
per cent of the actor ix per cent of the authors, editor 
ind reporters, five per cent of the real-estate brokers, eight 
per cent of the architect even per cent of the doctors 


and Navy officers, ten per cent 


four and a half per cent of the mer 


en per cent of the Army 
of the manufacturer 
chat nineteen pe ent of the lawyer twenty-one per 


ent of the broket ind about one hird of the banker 


What They Did to Uncle Joe 


Ww" t appears from this list that many of those 
wl ive been our most popular teacher f polit i 
ve been entirely unacquainted with taxatior 


»} 
econon ha 


from the per onal point of view But I do not call attention 


» these figures to intimate that any of the men’‘in the va 
rious groups were slackers about making honest income tax 
returt imply to show that not all business and profes 

nal life is a prosperous as ome of the wayge-earners 


eem to believe; that the great majority of men engaged 
nh manufacture, in busine ind in the professions are not 
blessed with larger incomes than some of the men who are 
in the trades or even day laborers in these wartimes 

and that the income tax touches but a small fraction of any 
class of the people We have no official figures showing 
how many people paid the income tax last year, but the 
commissioner estimates a total number of returns at 

310,000 for both individual and corporation income 
taxe There were 341,253 corporation returns in 1916, 
and probably a larger number in 1917, and the number of 
individual returns must have been below 3,000,000, or less 
than three per cent 
of the people, thu 
till leaving about 
100,000,000 of our 
population off the 
tax list of Unel 
cam.” 

“Who paid the 
taxes under the old 
tariff law 

“Oh, everybod 
claimed to: espe 
cially those who op 
posed that.form of 
taxation Under 
that vatem of i 
direct taxatior 
uggested by Madi 
onin the Constitu 
tional Conventior 
ind adopted in the 
very first act of the 
American Congre 
July 4, 1789, eve 
man and womiat 
could claim that he 
wr she paid taxe 
to the Governmer 
m the price of the 
eoat the boot or 
the blacking on the 
boots, or the rb 
bons on the w 
an’s bonnet. Many 
ire the arguments | 
have heard al 
that line, especial 
back in 1S90, whe 
the Republicar 
{ ongres ble ed 
the McKinley Bil 


only to be damned 


ry the people at the 
election the same 
year I went to de 
feat, buried under 
the McKinley Bi 

and out in Illinoi 


our Democra 


friends hired the t 
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peddlers to travel up and down my district selling tin- 
ware at double the usual prices, explaining that it was 
all due to the tariff on tin plate in the McKinley Bill. 
Merchants also put up the prices on needles and thread, 
and especially on pearl buttons because we had put a tariff 
on pearl buttons. The result was defeat of the Republican 
Party and the election of a large Democratic majority of 
the House of Representatives, and two years later the elec- 
tion of a Democratic President. The change of political 
parties in control and the change of revenue policies soon 
brought about another eye-opening condition, with a 
plethora of cheapness that made half-soled trousers more 
common and more popular with the masses than with 
Secretary McAdoo just now. We called half-soles on 
trousers badges of a tariff for revenue only 

But throughout the history of this country, from the 
adoption of the Constitution down to the beginning of the 
present Administration, the people had the impression that 
they all paid a part of the indirect taxes collected at the 
customhouse on imported articles. I don’t know but that 
it helped in patriotism by permitting millions of men and 
women, while grumbling at the taxes, to feel that they 
were contributing to the expenses of the Government, pay 
ing back into the Treasury what they had demanded in the 
way of appropriations for river and harbor improvements, 
public buildings, good roads, agricultural experiment 
tations and hundreds of other things at the expense of the 
public treasury. There may have been justification for 
ome of the assumptions that the tax was added to the 
price of the imported article, though comparatively few 
bought imported articles except those on the free list. 





‘But here we are up against a disillusionment. The 
clothes have been stripped from the skeleton and we see 
the bare bones of the universal citizen who pays the tax 

one-third of one per cent universal. I don’t know how we 
are to restore the confidence of the people in their universal 
payment of the taxes, unless we adopt the theory of an old 
friend from lowa who was one of the pioneers in the agita- 
tion for the constitutional amendment giving Congress 
power to lay income taxes without regard to apportion- 
ment. I met him not long ago and suggested that the 
returns from Iowa showed a comparatively small income 
tax collected in the state which, except Nevada, has the 
greatest per capita wealth in the nation. He was ready 
with another argument, and it was something like this: 
The king made his levies for men and money on the barons 
and gave the barons the privilege of making levies on the 
people in their bailiwicks. So it had been throughout 
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history, governments making levies on the rich and per- 
mitting the rich to take toll from the poor. New York, 
Philadelphia and Chicago paid the bulk of the taxes 
because it was easier for the Government to collect rev- 
enues from the rich cities, but those cities took toll from 
the whole country, and Iowa farmers were paying their 
taxes in toll to the cities. 1 have heard senators, represen- 
tatives, college professors and editors make the same kind 
of explanations, but I prefer the old theory that the people 
all contributed to the Government in indirect taxes sched- 
uled in the law, rather than this theory that in our efforts 
at progress toward the political millennium we have gone 
back to the direct methods of the king and the barons 
When Jerry Simpson was in Congress and boasted that he 
wore no socks Tom Reed suggested that while Jerry 
lamented the hard lot of ‘the farmers he invested his con 
gressional salary in more Kansas land instead of buying 


SOCKS 


A Form Letter for Kickers 


“V HAT is the commonly accepted idea of taxation? 
‘**Put the boil on the other fellow’s nose. We put 
another way for a time and demanded that Congress should 
‘seek the rich,’ but in the necessity for raising eight billion 
of revenue for war the scramble is to have the other bus 
ness, tne other property and the other man pay the taxes 
Like 
reality. Old taxes like old shoes are worn without giving 


he boil, new taxes hurt more in anticipation than 


much thought to them; but proposed new taxes excite fear 
and inspire the feeling that the other fellow can pay then 
with less difficulty. I receive hundreds of letters from a 
parts of the country giving me advice and suggestions for 
new taxes, and they are invariably to tax some other bus 
ness or class than that of the writer. They might all have 
studied a ready letter writer for form, and their letter 
always begin like this: ‘The blank trade realizes that ir 
the extremity of war the Government needs enormou 
revenues to support our Armies and to make the world 
safe for democracy, and that the American people without 
distinction of class must make sacrifices and bear unusu 
ally heavy burdens of taxation; but while the blank trade 
is willing and anxious to pay its full share of the extraordi 
nary taxation, I think you will, after looking into the cor 
dition of business, see that our trade is already paying 
the taxes the trade can bear and that further increases will 
simply destroy the business and reduce rather than increase 
the revenues of the Federal Government.’ 
‘*Most of the 
writers of these let 








ae 








ters are honest in 
viewing with alarm 
proposed new taxe 
on their busines 
They don’t feel so 
much concerned 
about the other fel 
low’sbusiness. New 
taxes mean read 
justment in busi 


ness, sacrifices and 
economies, and each 
class selfishly think 
that such readjust 
ments, sacrifices 
and economies can 
be made by the 
other classes. They 
talk and write the 
catch phrase of ‘no 
business as usual’ 
but continue to 
think as usual about 
letting somebody 
else assume the new 
burdens, and get 
excited as usual 
over fears for the 
future of their own 
business. Of course, 





there is alway 
cause for anxiety 
about new taxe 
since we practically 
abandoned the in 
direct taxation for 
the direct, for Con- 
gress, with all the 
patriotism and all 
the expert informa- 
tion it can com- 
mand, must proceed 
largely on the ‘cut- 
and-try’ plan in 
such legislation, 
grabbing at revenue 
Continued on 
Page 102) 
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PRIVATE PETTIGREW S GIRL 










w.42 
RRORDWAY 


ve 


if | 


ALLY 5" 


lier of De 


HEORETIC 
the sol 
mocracy never 
cognizant of his de 
He belongs to a service 
w hose 


ence He 





and is ealed w ha seal 

He } vallowed into 

the belly of a hip and vanishes overseas. 
Yet despite the mysteries that attend his de- 


there are signs by which he may know 
portend. Thus, when 
he men of a certain Southern regiment temporarily sta 

np Merr 


peptember Saturd: 


tioned at Car tt, New Jersey, discovered late one 


that leave was being granted with a 
lavish han 


] 
for New 


1 the, 


promptly took the hint and departed by 
juad York, with twenty-four hours apiece to 
pend 

With them went Private Pettigrew. 

Private Pettigrew was a tall angular young man, whose 
uniform did not conform altogether with the eccentricities 
of his figure His face, which had been burned a deep 
, was that of a boy whom unfortunate circumstance 
robbed of boyhood. It was rather a wistful face. The 
, and troubled with a certain shyness. A row 
of freckles ran across the bridge of his nose, which was of 
the known as Roman. He had a large mouth, 

lightly drawn up at one corner, which gave him an air at 
gentle and solemn 

He sat slouched down in the car seat, with his hat on the 
back of his head—thus disclosing a lock of sandy-colored 
hair—and stared quizzically at the procession of signboards 
hurtling by. Most 
theatrical attractions then showing. 

*Reckon it’s a man’s own fault if he can’t enjoy himself 
in New York,”’ murmured Private Pettigrew. Then: ‘‘I’m 

ure goin’ to see the best there is!”’ 

But the extravagant promise rang hollow in his ears. 
The truth was that Private Pettigrew had been seized with 


bronze 
na 
eye were blue 
variety 
whimsical 


once 


of them were advertisements of the 





Variou 


a most appalling loneliness. It had come upon him sud- 
depressing his spirit and creating a painful void 
him He 


is heart 


aenty, 
within would not have confessed it for worlds, 
he knew that he and that 

us quite extraordinary, because he had never had a home. 

lie had been an orphan practically since the day of his 
birth, and had grown up ina small Southern village under 
the stern eye of a great 


been dedicated 


but in | was homesick; 


aunt whose entire existence had 
to the suppression of youth. As soon as he 

old enough to do so he had escaped from the jurisdic- 
tion of this great-aunt and had spent the next few years 
wandering about the country in the spirit of one who seeks 
recompense for unjust imprisonment. The war had requi- 
the age of twenty-one, further 
had been swept up in the great wave of 
that most tremendous hosting of 


itioned him, at from 
vagabondings. He 
the draft 


has ever 


manhood the 
and had assumed rapidly the stat- 
From that 
had had opportunity to think, much 
less to analyze in their subtler aspects the emotions that 
lay dormant within him. 

Now unexpectedly these emotions were becoming dis- 
turbingly insistent. He 


as in the pit of hi 


world seen 


ure and responsibilities of a soldier. time 


forward he scarce! 


realized, not so much in his mind 
stomach, that the regiment was on the 
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It Occurred to Him Abruptly 
That He Had Never Had a 
Love Affair. NoWoman Had 
Ever Languished for His Af« 
fections; Much Less Had He 
Loved at Sight 


Been First 


verge of sailing for France. He was perfectly 
willing to go. He knew, in the simple and inexo 
rable of the 
the circumstances not}! ing else was to be done. 
Americans he ente 
but 


American freeman, that under 
Like most 
rtained the thought of war with unspeak 


Way 


xed the sort of courage that is 
at once the commonest and the 
kind—the courage that carries men not only up fire-swept 
slopes in the sight of History, but also into hidden sewers 
and ce sspools, intofever camps and pest holes, into trenches 
dark and m iddy, into stinking craters and horrible waste 
worlds of blood and flame,’ into the hot wombs of ships, 
haunted by the fear of momentary destruction, into deep 
caves where choking poisons seep and men lie dead with the 
rats that companioned them 
mortal destiny might lead them, regardless of the hazard 
or the labor, the filth or pain of suffering 


able disgust; 1€ posse 


noblest heritage of man- 


into such places, in short, as 


if only the pre 
cious gleam of human liberty be not lost wholly from the 
horizons of this earth. 

Such courage Private Pettigrew had, and would display 
in due season. Let no man doubt that. But there 
was a s upon him, a longing in his soul He 
thought of the great-aunt who so had afflicted his boyhood 
and who still lived on in defiance of all natural laws in the 
little Southern village where he had been born. 


now 


heaving 


For the 
first time in his life he recalled her image with something 
like tenderness He would write to her and tell her where 
he would say that he was going to France. Per 


to him 


youth with 


he was; 
haps she would write 
A short darl| 


wore 


jowls rigorously shaven, who 


his service hat at an unmistakably festive angle, 


dropped down careles into the vacant seat at Private 
Pettigrew’s side. 
“Ho, Slim!” was hi 
“Ho, Jiggers!”’ returnedt 
you all slicke d upl 4 le 
The youth calle 
**Ain't 
slickin’ up if he wants to,” he 
a brief pause, Ther ‘*Finest girl in the 
Jiggers. ‘‘Want to see her picture?” 
“What say, 
**I say — want to see her picture 
“‘Oh—er—sure!”’ 
ness. 
The painfully shaven one thrust his hand into his pocket 
and produced the photograph of a young woman in poetic 


blithe greeting 


he other in asoft drawl. ‘‘What 
d Jiggers blushed vividly. 


nothin’ in the regulations man 
There wa 


world,” 


to prevent a 
countered airily 
ighed 


Jigger 


drawled Pettigrew with forced hearti- 


pose, whose gaze was cast fixedly upon a flower which she 
held in her hand. 

‘Love at first sight,” said Jiggers. ‘‘ Met her in a re 
taurant week ago to-day. Married after the war. Name's 
Gertrude. This yere don’t do her justice.”’ 

Private Pettigrew 


looked at the photograph, and a queer 


light came into his « ve 


BURNET 


ILLUSTRATED 
DEAN 


BY 
CORNWELI 


MA 





then, as though 


he said; t 
“Some looker!” 


convention 


Satisly the 
“Sure is 
‘How'd you get her, Jiggers?” 

The romantic Jiggers guffawed loudly at thi 

“Ha, ha,” he laughed. ‘That's right 
oa 

And replac ing the photograph in hi 
strolled down the cing 

A short time later Private 

to turn his head saw the amorous Jigger 


Kid me abou 





aisle, seeking further 
tale of love Pettigrew char 

comparing 
graphs with another soldier, a lank \ 
married in camp onl 

Private Pettigrew pulled hi 
thoughtfully rolled himself a cigarette 


ginian who had be 
y a few days before 
hat down over | eyes and 


Did every man it 


the National Army have a woman's photograp ucked 
away in his breast pocket? Every man, that is, except 
himself? Ina flash of intense perception he understood th 


nature of that emptiness within him; knew that it came 

having no one in particular to share his existence, 1 one 
I 

in particular to care that he was going, no one in 


to fight 





It was : 


to go for 
he thought 


well enough 


though he had only a vague idea of wl 
constituted Democrac y but it would be easier, it v Lie 
be more comprehensible somehow if there were some p 


ticular person, 

“I'll see a musical comedy,” he decided. “Somethin’ 
good and lively 

But he could not forget the 
photograph of the young woman staring at a flower be 


romantic Jig 


imagined millions of young men, in training, in tra 


in the trenches—drilling, march ng, fighting lying — eact 
with a woman's picture under his coat. Only he, Private 
Pettigrew, B ( ompany, th Regiment, N. A would 
march and fight and die without such consolation 

All the way into the city this thought accompar | 1 
He carried it acre the Hudson and d tne bwa 
He eme rged with it at Time Square, leeli m ! 
ever alone in the midst of Broadwa bustling th and 
A large recruiting poster caught } eye It depicts 
young soldier standing alert in a muddy tre: wv} 
above him in a sort ol ppe ! ! lrea i 
figure of a woman rhe caption read On Guard f 
Her!” 

Pr ite Pettigre ed fai 1 i I i 
hi t with a or ! i med | 
promise seemed a netly pale 

On guard for her! T} rds re j ! 
mind. It occurred to him abruy it he | ne 
a love affair N« ! ! i ¢ i ed 
iffectio muct ne ne , i ! 
Drifting in the ‘ f the wd he lere 
vondered whether | ‘ from ¢ | 
even glanced re it | i erie 
he p | 

“T’m built wror he i} elf | 
fulfill the expe i f vere f | 
added, more cheerf B } Jigs 
Greet tatue ind he tt Lit 

mmewhat fe tened | I ‘ ! 
Forty-second Street and t t eu ere ‘ 
sign nowed tl Kkest lle had gor yu i le ‘ 
however, when he stopped short, arrested | thed 
a certain shop windoy The shop was one o 
bazaar ndiyenous to the theatrical ¢ t. th ‘ 
livings trom the ule olf gaudy postcard 
called fancy photographs. There were a 
last d osed to the ey | he Inst t j | 


Pettigr 









ne h one braid ac her shoulder and a basket of 
flowe cross |} irm. She wore the dress of a simple 
int naid ‘ iy rather the Broadway conception 
of the dre of a mple country maid A more sophisti 
ed « ndeed, might have found her Arcadian 
ess genera too professional, But Private Petti- 
yre is neither pl ated 1 a crite 
he had beautiful clear eyes that looked up archly from 
‘ ith long lashe ind a brilliant youthful smile. 
The tall soldier from the South took a deep breath, 
anced up and d he crowded thoroughfare and then 
‘ ped q nt ne nop 
ellir hose p ‘ n the window there?” he asked 
“All for sale ‘ ! Photos of famous beauties, well 
n femat ira tage sta ” 


I'll take that one of the girl with the basket over her 


Ye ! Fift ents for that one—let it go for forty 
t pecial price to men in the service Any day you 
ta i snappy photograph taken, drop in.” 
ome day when I'm lookin’ specially good and snap} 
! ll,”’ drawled Private Pettigrew, and departed with the 
inknown young woman's photograph in his breast pocket 


lie felt strangely exhilarated He felt delightfully ort 
10M Ile even felt comforted, as one who ha Loppe 
degree the hu of } 


i ned 1 rhe face of the pl vyraph gave no cle 
the j mar det , but upon the ba 
of it he found imped in red ink: Da Heat! 
nthe New M il Comedy, Bubble 

Da Hleath! The name was a veritable ri 


ime confirms the presence ol a 


He looked up and perceived to his inexpre © ¢ 
iwwament that he is the center of a small but pa 
n ip of civiliar m vyomen, who regarded him w 
irious, kindly eye It a picture of I weethear 
oor fellow! aid one And another Ain't war 1d 
It just makes me cry! 
Private Pettigrew blushed to his hat brim and fled awa 


rily thereafter he entered the premises of a theater 
and demanded a front-row seat for the new 
meanwhile why the 


ical comedy, Bubble wondering 


er hould stare at him so humorou 

It was not until he had reached the dewalk again that 
he discovered the photograp} ill in his hand, Hastily 
} thrust it out of } 


said Private Pettigrew. 
Ml Daisy Heath, of the chorus of Bubbl show girl, 
prof onal dancer and Broadway beauty whirled gayly 
{ the opening chorus and, a she pirouetted, 
dat the soldier in the front row. She had made ita 


il n these hard da of war to smile at soldiers, and 
ordinarily they samiled in return. But this soldier did not 
rile tie merely looked at her solemnly, intently, with a 
vieatfulne that ga pause to her light spirit. So unusual 


was his gauze, indeed, that when the number was over she 


went directly to the dressing room and studied anxiously 


her reflection tn the mirror 

‘What the matter, dearie?” asked a stout young 
woran who sat on a pile of costumes eating chocolates out 
fa paper bag. ‘Ain't the m m-dollar smile workin’ 
~night? ’ 

Miss Heath nodded short 

aad working,’ he ud Which is more than I can 
iy for me of the ot! ipposed attractions of this 
compat 

Ther e went out n the stage and sn led brilliantly 
at the But he only continued to look at her, witha 
light on | face and a sort of hunger in his eyes. It was 
n { rbing 


he retired behind the scenes and-sat down upon the 


painted back of a papier-maché dragon that had some 
thing to do with the plot and was therefore not needed 
til the fir 
Pachydern uid she, addressing the dragon by 
vame, “‘am | getting 1? 
(‘hin in her hands and elbows on knees she sat brooding 
er this distinetly academic question. About her loomed 
ind rattled the naked skeleton of her world, with its bony 


irtifice and flimsy pretense of solidarity; with its premedi 


tated gayety and endless tum-tum-tum of jig music. 
What a cor For the first time in her 


nterfeit world it was! 





volatile career she thought how tragic it would be to grow 
old in sucha profession; togrowstiff and slow and wrinkled; 
to fight off age; to practice massage and subterfuge; to be 
inutterably lonely; to live in hall bedrooms all her life, to 
eat in shabby restaurants and to wait long hours in the 
manaye * office 


She shivered and grew cold with fright; then laughed at 


her owt bsurd imaginings She was still young, still 
YT 


beautiful and not indifferent to her opportunities. Only a 





re and she would be done forever with thi 


pretty girl in a large poke 
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jigging world! Only a little time more and she need con- 
cern herself no longer with its cheap masquerade, its bald 
its mechanical tunes and treadmill dance steps 


She would belong 


drudgery, 
that scarcely varied from year to year 
then to that other world beyond the asbestos curtain; that 
world whose skeleton is so well padded on all sides with 
money and morals and plump respectabilities; that world 
in which one may grow old safely and have one’s wrinkles 
as one will. There was a certain fineness in her nature that 
she had recognized long since, 
and meant to satisfy if she 
Why indeed should 
she waste her beauty on a 
Why shouk 
he obey the 


lived, 


hollow sham? 


tyrannical little 
call bell in the 
general dressing 


room, when for the 


Daisy Blashed Vividly and Could Think of Nothing to 
Say. Never Before Had She Been Catled an Angel. 
It Quite Unnerved Her 


mere stressing of her smile, the mere slanting of hereyes, she 


might win a golden leisure? Then she would come trailing 
into the stage box as late a he liked, and throw off her 
ermine evening cloak, and sit smiling in a pleasant, bored 


way at the capering figures across the footlights. 

The face of the soldier in the front row appeared out of 
the mists of her reverie. She sprang up in a flare of 
arranged her poke bonnet at a new and 





resentment; 
wholly frivolous angle. 

“The way he looks at me,” she observed to the dragon, 
“you'd think I was a plaster saint!” 

All through the remaining numbers she strove desper- 
ately to flirt with the light-haired soldier. But he sat 
inviolate, worshiping her with his eyes, making of her 
practiced grace a veritable religion that all her archness 
could not di spel, She grew confused, depressed, bewildered, 
like a butterfly caught in a net. She felt somehow respon- 
sible, and responsibility always crushed her. 

She was glad when the final curtain fell, obliterating the 
audience from view. Hurrying to the dressing room she 
changed as rapidly as possible into street costume, hardly 
pausing to powder her lovely classic nose. 

“Heath's in an awful rush to-night,’”’ remarked one of 
the choral sisterhood, 

“*She’s sore ‘cause a certain party wouldn’t look at her,” 
opined the stout young woman of the chocolates, who was 
not the most beautiful member of the company. 

Miss Heath heard, and turned a withering glance upon 
the speaker. 

“If a man ever looked at you, Sweetie,” 
think he was seeing double.” 

With which poignant rejoinder she donned her hat—a 
jaunty Russian toque copied from a French model in a 
Fifth Avenue shop window—and made her way quickly to 
the stage exit. She wanted to get away from the theater; 
wanted to escape without delay from its dreary, after-the- 
performance chaos, from its banging and scraping of dis- 
mantled scenery, from its snarl of voices and jumble of 
tired faces. Particularly she wanted to escape the familiar 
pandemonium of the general dressing room, whose sharp- 
tongued chatter rasped her nerves to-night. Usually she 
endured it with equanimity, dealing coolly and relent- 
lessly such blows as she considered essential to her self- 


she said, “‘he’d 


respect. But to-night a weakness was upon her. She was 
even a trifle sorry for what she had said to Sweetie. 

“I'm glad it’s Saturday night,”’ she thought as the stage 
door banged heavily behind her. Stepping into the narrow 
alleyway that led to the street she breathed gratefully of 
the cool night air. A beam of light from the are lamp over- 
head fell upon her uplifted face, touched faintly the gold 
in her hair. 

““Miss Heath?” 

She turned with a little gasp, and saw standing before 
her the tall figure of the soldier who had sat in the front 
row. She recognized him instantly, not so much by any 
distinguishing physical feature as by the solemn and 
He held his 


almost reverent air he had in addressing her 
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hat in his hand, and his manner was that of one who comes 
uncovered into a temple. 

““Yes?”’ she said. 

““[—I'd like to speak to you for a minute if I could. 
I—it’s somethin’ sort o’ personal ——” 

She made aslight gesture of assent. He put his hand under 
the flap of his coat and drew out a pasteboard photograph. 

‘I bought this yere,”’ he said, ‘‘at a picture store this 
It was for sale, and I—bought it. To tell you the 
truth, ma’am, I sort o’ took afancy toit. Of course 
I didn’t know then that it was your picture. But 
after I found out—after I saw you—in the show 
I thought maybe 6 

He paused, gazing down at her in deep embar- 
rassment, fumbling the brim of his hat. 

**Go on,” said Miss Heath. 

‘I thought maybe ’twan’t right for me to go 
totin’ it round like it belonged to me; like you 
was—one o’ my folks.” 

“You mean the picture?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“‘But it does belong to you. You bought it.” 

The soldier smiled faintly and shook his head 

“There’s some things money can’t buy,”’ he said 

Miss Daisy Heath was seized with a sudden im 
She glanced over her shoulder at thi 
stage door, from which might issue at any instant 
the caustic sisterhood, then up at the tall and 
reverent soldier, whose broad shoulder 


evenin’. 


I oten y. 


s practically 
blocked the passageway. 
“Have you a fountain pen?” she asked. 
He had, and forthwith produced it. 
“Now give me the photograph! 
Somewhat dubiously he gave the treasure into her hand 
She stared at it curiously for a moment. Then “ What 
she inquired. 
“William Pettigrew,” replied the soldier. 
She placed the photograph against the wall of the 
theater and wrote swiftly across the face of it 


your name?” 


some brief 
impulsive sentiment. 

“There!” she said. 

Private Pettigrew took the precious cardboard from her, 
held it up to the light and read what she had written: “To 
William Pettigrew, from one of his Folks— Daisy Heath.” 

She saw the extraordinary look on his face as he turned 
to her, and was filled with a panic at what she had done 

“Why, ma’am!” he cried. “Why, ma’am—derned if 
you ain’t adopted me!” 

Warm flowed the blood upon his heart; a strange cour 
age possessed him, emboldening his speech and overcoming 
the painful shyness of his soul. ‘“ Ma’am,” he said, “in 
twenty-four hours I'll be on my way to Berlin. It’s my 
last night in the States, and I got a hankerin’ to celebrate 
But I don’t know anybody in New York—and all I got in 
the way of kinfolks is one unadulterated great-aunt ninety 
years old. She’s a Baptist and lives in Georgia.”’ He hesi 
tated, and a whimsical smile played about his quirked-up 
mouth. “Reckon I’m what you'd call a natural-born 
orphan.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Heath helplessly. 

“If you meant what you wrote on the picture,” con- 
tinued the soldier in an earnest tone, “and if you ain't 
otherwise engaged—I ask you, ma’am, as my nearest 
relative, to go somewheres with me and—have a glass of 
soda water!” 

Now the invitations extended to chorus girls are many 
and various, especially if the young women in question 
happen to be blessed with unusual physical charm. Prob 
ably these invitations are not generally so wicked as they 
are reputed to be, but it is safe to conjecture that they do 
not include, as a rule, proposals to drink soda water. 

Miss Daisy Heath, of the chorus of Bubbles, felt more 
than ever impotent in the face of this invitation. She 
stared up at the tall soldier unbelievingly, as though she 
could not credit her ears. Then she heard the stage door 
creak behind her and started forward impetuously. She 
did not want the outcoming sisterhood to bear witness to 
her latest conquest. Already she could feel their amused 
glances stabbing her, daggerwise, in the back. 

““Come on!” she said recklessly, and slipped her hand 
under his arm. “I’m crazy about soda water!” 

Ten minutes later Private Pettigrew, N. A., and Miss 
Daisy Heath of the Bubbles company were seated at one 
of the small tables in the rear of a neighboring refreshment 
establishment, ceremoniously imbibing the great American 
beverage. Miss Heath’s state of mind as she daintily 
sipped chocolate soda water in celebration of a strange 
young man’s departure for the battlefields of Europe would 
have interested a psychologist. Despite the logic of the 
events that had produced the present situation she was 
none the less utterly astonished and bewildered by it. She 
did not understand how she, whom Nature had cast in the 
mold of a decorative china shepherdess, should have been 
mistaken thus for a plaster saint. All her life she had been 
looking into people’s eyes, seeing herself mirrored there as 
a light creature who had, instead of a soul, a smile. But 
now she saw her image newly shaped and garmented. 
This bronzed solemn young soldier opposite her, with hi 
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trong homely face and his straight-glancing blue eye he 
did not look at her as other men did. There was no amuse 
ment, no desire in his gaze, but rather the high quest of 


yuld find in the figure of a dancing girl the 


dim incarnate Mother of the race 


‘They say you can’t get soda water in France,’’ observed 
Private Pettigrew regretfully 
“Oh!” exclaimed Miss Heath, and added: “In that 


case we'd better have another glass eac 
*“Ma’am,” said the soldier, “you took the words out of 
So they had another glass each, which in some inscru 
table manner solidified and sealed their recently determined 
kinship; and M Heath said, lifting her tumbler: “To 





Private Pettigrew flushed with pleasure. ‘I’m obliged 
n,’’ he murmured. Then: “It sure makes a 





know that someone is thinkin’ a little about 
you. You see, ma’am, no matter how big the Army is, no 
matter how many millions they send over, every man has 
got to go—for himself —as you might say. You can’t put 


That is,’” he added wit! 
} 


re War Ol on your budd 
iimsical quirked-up smile, “not unless you're the 


Miss Heath did not smile. 





‘You expect to go— soon? 

He nodded 

“My leave’s up to-morrow night. I’ve got just one day 
more 

“And no one to spend it witl 

“No, ma’‘an But I don’t care about that now.’ 

Miss Heath thoughtfully stirred the froth in her gla 


>” 


‘I’m not doing anything to-morrow,” she said. “If you 

ce, we mig vo out somew here toget he 

He sat al l motionless, staring at her. Then he 
extended his hand and touched with the tips of his fingers 

r hand lying upon the table. ‘‘Ma’am,” he said, “you're 





Daisy blu 1 vividly and could think of nothing to say. 
r before had she been called an angel. It quite un- 


Private Pettigrew, for his part, paid the soda check with 
a large and s na nrilt air hen stepped out joyously into 


the bright rut of Broadway, with Miss Heath clinging to 
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hisarm. He would have summoned a taxi to take her home 
but she dissuaded him, saying that she lived in Forty 


seventh Street West and would prefer to walk 
So they proceeded on foot to Daisy's lodgings, wl 


1 brownstone hou 


were in one of those anonymous ol 
that haunt the streets of New York And there, hav ng 
made tentative plans for the morrow, Miss Heath bade 
good night to her cavalier in khaki; stood at the top of the 
crumbling steps and watched his tall figure until it blurred 
out in the darkness. When she could see him no more she 
turned with an involuntary sigh and went into the house 

A note was in her letter box. She opened it, and by the 

rht of the single gas jet that burned in the bleak bare hall 
read it through. As she did so the purely decorative look 
returned to her eyes; a queer little smile played sharply 
upon her lips. She crushed the note in her hand, then 
placed it, crumpled as it was, in the bosom of her dress and 
climbed wearily upstairs to bed 

The next morning at nine o'clock precisely there arrived 
at the shabby brownstone boarding house in West Forty 
seventh Street Private Pettigrew, N. A., with his arms full 
of yellow chrysanthemums. He had bought them from an 
Italian sidewalk vender on his way through the streets that 
morning 

Miss Heath herself opened the door. She was wearing a 
brown suit, a brown velvet hat and plain russet boots. 
About her throat was a string of amber beads that con 
spired openly to bring out the gold in her hair. When she 
saw the chrysanthemums she exclaimed like a child: 

“Oh! What a wonderful surprise!” 

Private Pettigrew stepped forward dumbly and thrust 
the flowers into her hands, then stood regarding her with 
reverent awe. Until he died he would remember her thus 
a lovely golden figure framed in the dark doorway —until 
he died, and perhaps afterward. Inevitably he knew what 
face would shine for him in the mists of No Man’s Land, 
what vision would go with him through the darkness of the 
night. On guard for her! Yes, it was true; and thank 
God for it! Thank God that in all the horror and the 
black trouble of the world there could exist this clear 
beauty to remember—and die for. 

‘“* How did you happen to pick out yellow flowers?”’ asked 
Miss Heath a moment later as the door closed behind them 


He said simply: “I thought they'd go with your hair 
[hey go with my whole nature,”’ returned M Went 
rt ic} ngi gh ly a blossom at her breast I ador ian 
‘I’m glad vou do ma’am.” murmured the 1, 
handed her proudly down the steps of tl 
The t of that dav passed like . com 
whose pattern as it unfolds is lost in the wonder of its own 


Vandering in Broadway they found 


ng Omnibus whose purposes, as announced by a st! 
gentleman with a megaphone, were not so much commer 
cial as educational so they mounted to the rear seu 
this omnibus and with divers others were whirled a 


upon a tour of the city that included all points of historical 





interest. Up Broadway to Riverside Drive they rode, over 
ground once stained with the blood of fallen pat j 
the long obliterated buckwheat field where, upon a Sep 
tember day ich as this, almost a century and a half ag 
Washington's men had struck a sounding blow for freedon 
‘Battle of Harlem Height declaimed the shrill gentle 
man with the megaphone ‘September 16, 1776. Won}! 
Revolutionary forces Jarnard College in the background 


Private Pettigrew glanced at the perfect profile of the 
girl beside him and was deeply grateful that he had been 


born into such an enlightened age As for Miss Heat} he 
was greatly intrigued by the announcer’s recitatior he 
had always entertained a vague notion that the Revolu 


tionary War had occurred in Boston 
Returning, they dreve back through Centra 
the mellow bulwarks of old forts that an aroused citizenry 
had once erected against threatened invasion; and the 
megaphone artist droned on of wars long past, of heros 
dead and buried, of a foe turned friend these mar 





and of a Cause whose light still lives against the 
And upon the rear seat of the omnibus a modern crusade 
of that deathless Cause sat all unheeding, looking at the 
bright face of a dancing girl and wondering whether angel 
could be more beautiful 

History, after all, is for the historians 

At Washington Square, whither their course had led 
them, they left the omnibus and had luncheon in a near-by 
Italian restaurant that Miss Heath knew about After 
ward they walked up the avenue; and that was almost the 
pleasantest thing of all. Finally they came to ar 1 brick 


Concluded on Pave 67 











Having Made Tentative Pians for the Morrow, Miss Heath Bade Good Night to Her Cavalier in Khaki 
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avenged. ‘The German What Will the German Navy Do? ath: 2 ne Somes 


enged The German 
lobmarine commander 
torpedoed the Lusitania dead. Outside the 
harbor of Zeebrugge, Belgium, the U-boat which 
he commanded stru imine, expi ded and disap 
peared. His little craft, too, was sunk without 
irning. It was before the daring British blue 
et eorked the ehanne with the Vindictive that 
Oberleutnant ir See chwieger started out on his last 
uye Schwieger had been operating from Kiel. It was 
from this port that he left in May, 1915, with orders from 


Grand Admiral von Tirpitz to sink the great passenger 
liner, en route from New York to Liverpool, but because 


he still commanded a small submarine he was moved to 
Zeebrugge early the following year. Until recently Zee 
brugge was the port from which the small U-boats departed 


for their destructive trade journeys in British waters. The 


big submarine cruisers were kept in Kiel and Wilhelms 


haven, and onl e little craft made their homes along 
the coast of Belgium 

he story of the Lusitania aftermath begins with the 
death of young Schwieger, as the narrative of the German 
Navy and it construction during the war has its begin 
ning in the events that followed the sinking of one of 
England's giant peace ships. Schwieger’s disappearance 
insealed the lips of some of his colleagues in the Imperial 
Navy It brought to light the confession of a petty officer 
on the U-C 62 who was in New York until diplomatic rela 
tions between Germany and the United States were sey 
ered The destruction of the Lusitania, military events 
that followed and the Battle of Jutland brought about 
radical change n the Kaiser's navy. From Schwieger's 
report to Von Tirpi , the substance of which | read when 
it was in the hands of trustworthy observers, and from the 
tatements of one of Captain Boy-Ed’s assistants, the 
petty officer | referred to, the allied and American govern 
ments learned for the first time that the sinking of the 
Lusitania was planned in Kiel by the German Naval Staff 
and in New York Cit by Boy-Ed, with neither of the two 
plotters knowing the other preparations. 


Germany's Wound That Will Not Heal 


V' IN TIRPITZ’S object was to win a “moral victory” 
and frighten England and the neutral world. Boy-Ed 
hac n mind the destruction of a part of the Liverpool 
doch By some it is considered a mere coincidence that 
the German naval attaché to the United States should have 
placed his infernal machines, or “ cigars,’’ amid the cargo of 
the Lusitania when it left for England on the same voyage 
that Von Tirpitz had selected for the torpedoing. Others 
believe that Captain Boy-Ed had been laying his plans for 
ome time and that he was forced to select the first trip in 


May because of the warning from Berlin to passengers not 
to journey on the Lusitania. They think that Boy-Ed read 
in this message, which Count von Bernstorff advertised in 
the New York newspapers, the plans of his superiors and 
that he chose this opportunity to complete his work and 
win the Kaiser's reward before the submarines could act 


in British waters, 





DECORATION Br R. 


By Carl W. Ackerman 


KIDD 


SHERMAN 


Certainly it is typically German that more than one 
mind should be occupied with the same terrible deed. In 
this respect the sinking of the Lusitania runs true to form. 

Last November the story of the aftermath began. Until 
then it was one of the black pages in the secret archives of 
the Imperial Admiralty Staff. Death so often has a begin- 
ning as well as an end, and Schwieger’s death is not an 
exception. 

In the fall of 1917 Germany was using Zeebrugge for 
practically all operations in the English Channel. The 
small submarines carrying two torpedoes and armed with 
three-inch guns were sent out from this harbor because 
they were easily maneuvered. They could go in and out 
of the mine fields and under the nets with the ease and 
safety of a porpoise. I should add that most of them could, 
because, though there were accidents, there was a military 
margin of success. Schwieger, being ambitious, daring and 
ruthless, preferred this kind of warfare to the cruiser 
method. Some men prefer the dagger and darkness and 
an unsuspecting enemy or unarmed noncombatant. 
Schwieger was this kind of man. Using Mr. Kipling’s 
description of the submarine warfare as a “‘trade’’ one 
might say that this young lieutenant was a skilled me- 
chanic. Though he had the kind of small ship usually 
given to beginners he was a master craftsman and was so 
recognized by the naval experts. 

As was customary at Zeebrugge when submarines left, 
© on the occasion of Schwieger’s last departure mine 
sweepers and light torpedo boats were sent out ahead to 
make a path through the mine fields, and hydroplane 
couts were dispatched to see that the coast was clear of 
enemy craft. The British monitors and mine layers had a 
habit of working in these waters, which astonished and 
annoyed the Germans, it made such a lot of work for them 
to keep the channel open. Before Admiral von Schroeder, 
a commander-in-chief of the German naval units in Bel- 
gium, gave the order for Schwieger to depart he awaited 
the reports from the scouts that the way was free. When 
the coast was clear Schwieger and his crew waved a fare- 
well; the submarine pulled away from the dock, and the 
men climbed down through the small opening atop the 
curved back of the ship and into the machinery-crowded 
interior. 

Though many submarines had gone out from this harbor 
there was on this eventful day, as usual, a crowd of marines 
and sailors on hand to while away the hours of lazy leisure. 
The fact that some U-boats had failed to return added to 
the intense interest of the men ashore. Because Schwieger 
had had more than two years of luck there were some who 
wondered when his time would come. As for Schwieger 
the thought of death never entered his mind. Had he not 
seen a thousand persons drown with the Lusitania, and was 
he not still in the business of bringing death to others? 





ders for the water compart- 
ments to be opened, for the ship to submerge, 
because those along the docks saw the submarine 
dip its nose into the sea and dive. Until this 
moment everything had happened as upon former 
occasions, but suddenly a geyser of water shot into 
the air. There was a loud explosion. The U-boat was gone. 
Rushing full speed ahead the torpedo boats and light 
cruisers that were near the harbor reached the scene, only 
to find oil pools and wreckage silently tossing in the waves 
Schwieger and his craft were lost. The man who aimed the 
torpedo at the Lusitania and the submarine that carried 
the death charge went down like the great liner. The 
ocean, indeed, was avenged. 

Schwieger’s death had the effect of probing an unhealed 
wound. The man who sank the Lusitania paid the penalty, 
and for the first time the secret that the German Navy had 
kept became a topic for open conversation. There could 
be no danger to Schwieger now, and the only reason 
for the secrecy before was to protect him in case he was 
made a prisoner of war. For Germany the Lusitania wound 
would not heal despite the efforts of the government and 
the propagandists, and Schwieger’s death made it worse, 
because it was now being discussed again by the German 
public. 

Shortiy after the sinking of the liner, Schwieger returned 
to Kiel. I shall give the story as it was related to me by 
an observer who lived in Kiel, a man who is considered 
absolutely reliable. Von Tirpitz received him, extended 
his personal congratulations, decorated him with the Iron 
Cross of the first class and the Household Order of the 
Hohenzollerns from the Kaiser. 


The Man Who Aimed the Torpedo 


N KIEL Schwieger met a divided navy. Some officers 

considered him a hero; others looked upon him as a 
murderer. Schwieger himself expressed to one of kis chums 
his astonishment that not all the officers approved of his 
deed. It may be recalled that at this time there were two 
parties in Germany—one desiring unrestricted submarine 
warfare, with Von Tirpitz as the champion; the other 
advocating cruiser warfare. 

As was customary at Kiel when ships returned, the 
officers went almost immediately to the Casino, after mak- 
ing brief reports to the admiral in command. At the Casino 
that evening Schwieger discussed the sinking with the other 
officers, because this was the only activity of the Germa 
Navy during the war that had provoked so much foreign 
comment. During the course of the conversation my in 
formant was near by, I believe at another table— Schwieger 
remarked, in answer to a question regarding his feeling 
upon seeing so many women and children in the water, 
that “it had no more effect upon me than if they were 
so many sheep.” 

From Kiel Schwieger was called to Berlin to report to 
the Admiralty Staff. The United States Government had 
sent threatening notes to Berlin, and the Admiralty desired 

(Continued on Page 64 
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ymn, filled with £24 


last hymn It was 


for everyone 


a good h 


promised Joy 


who conquere d sin TI e lor £ 
tw) ight of earl ummer 


ed the surrounding fields 


but the 


show 
till bright greet 
tant hill 


more di were vague, 


the sk 


piue 


vas remote and dusty 





shadows thickened 


and 
under the heavy maples that 
covered ] street o 


Nantbrook. Th 


the 





e small frame 
dwellings of villaye were 
the precarious 
of step 

narrow 


than 
flights 
to 
and though Lemuel 
Doret realized that his 
sitting outside he 


higner 
idewalk 
mounted the 
pore he 
neigh 
Dor were 


did not 


Voices ¢ alled dow! 


and no 


arresting 


look up, 


his deliberate progre 
An instant 


ightening hi 


bitterness, 
t thin metallic 
narrowing a cold 
the h: 
mony of the a ired salva 
Doret silently 


stupidity 


and 


lips 


ver ir- 


fixed gaze, destr« 





tion Lemu 


cursed the pinched 


of the country clods. The 
ow helple fools! If in 
tead of muttering In groups 
one of the men would face 
him with the local hypocrisy 
e’d sink a heel in his Jaw. 
I'he bitterness expanded into 


i hatred like the ¢ leam ona 


nife blade; his hands, spare 
and hard, rigid with 


the desire 


grew 
to choke a thick 
nroat 
Then the rage san! 
wift self-horror, 


before 


in over 





helming conviction of his 
apse into unutterabie sin 
He stopped and ina piritual 
ony, forget ] of } sur 
roundings, half lifted quiver 
ng arms tothe dimsky: ““O 
( st, an ¢ n from the 
t one nd hold me stead ; 
He tood for a moment 
vhnile a monotonous chatter 
on a porch above dropped to 
iriou It seemed 
nim that ! whisper was 
heard and immediately ar 


ed: a he peace slo 
enveloped him once more, the 
melody of } ype wa i I 


arette from a mended 





ippermost in h mind He 
went forward, securing a cig 
ragged 


pocket 


His house, reached | 
teps, Was dark; at first! 
wking-chair in the ¢ 


she 





vant } 


e « 
aretle 
r ' 
are! 


Line ts | 


} 


P 
I 
nervous.” 
‘*Did she feel good 
“Tf she didn’t a sma wou 


( 


‘ 


He passed Bella, ro« ny 
On £ 
lilapidated barber’ 


the rigi wa tne bal 
chair al 
iT uushe 


ustomers to-du or Vé raay 


prayer meeting with hi 


a short steep path and 


é 
doorway indicated Bell: 


ustoms. 





‘e room 


and other scant neces 


d slow ly home 


he ing 
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Hergesheimer 


CLARK 


FA 


Yr 


he air 
and 
dered al 


His 








He Cursed Softly and Wonderingly. 


agging 


saw no one, then the creak of a 


, his wife. 
demanded, her penetrating 


ou to smoke anywhere you 
we've come here to 


The women’ll never 


**Since 


We came here, but it ain’t 


and you make me sick! Can’t 


among these 


ty as well as 


“And I 


of the gang we 


brief and somber. 


ip with any 


issed round till she got me 


ld have cured her.” 

rply, into the dank interior. 

he had 

id shelf with a few mugs, 
Ss There had been no 


miadie of 





where his 


il) 


the week and what trade there was generally concentrate« 
Beyond he went upstairs to Flavilla’s 


on Saturday. 


S} 
one 


gown, dark ag 


“*Tt’s dre 


hot 


toc 


). 


The 


was awake, twisting 











Carpet and Ribbons, for Flavilla 


st the disordered sheet. 


won't go up.” 


bed. 
about in a fragmentary night 


* she complained shortly; ‘‘my head 


Lemuel Doret crossed the narrow bare floor and dragged 


the sa 


smoothed 


open; 


the 


, 
whimpered. 


“You're too big to ery without any reason,”’ he informed 


} } 


ner, 


kitchen. 


Usually 


ng 


turned away fro 


wispy 
“Ke 


ag 
age 


anda 


hair ve 


eps 


clumsy plait. 


The 


darkn 


1 
ana courage 


eaving to fetch a gla 


then he moved hi 


Uf daughter 
bed 


imation 


e responded to his int 
wisdom, but to-night e was lisile 
m, her arms ung above 


ling her damp cheek 


l, can’t you?” and he gathered her hai 


ess about him seeped within, into | 


and resolution; all that he 


and freshened a harsh pillow. 


while he 


mh 


of water from the tap in the 


of her increa 


She 


her head and 


intoa 


hope 


had determined 


to do seemed impossibly removed. The whole world re 


sembled Nantbrook 


forgiy 


dollar 


ng 


he 


not 


a place of universal 
ling. He felt a certainty that even 
had honestly earned would now be 





+] 
! 


condemnation, 


lew 


topped 





] 


i 


where he hi: 


an odorous 


He Had Wanted Pretty Things, Pictures and a Bright 


ed O 
abou 
ne 

nd 
and 
mise 





tars 


out 





) I Det wre tl 
t barber c} 
bri antine 
irp d mior 
rt The hot 
mated 
Why | 
Why 
{ 
{ 
ff at ! 
‘ i 
! hat } 
i 
tha ‘ I 
it 
( I rie t 


i 
i e rel 
f 
‘ 
1 or be bro 
till be 
yu he re 


brightened 
God 
power and glory or of the final triump! 





HMA RIOU 


clearer and deeper in color 


Doret wor 


no doubt of 


Lemuel 
There was 
of heaven established and 
destroved H 


earth, sin, 

mind was secure in these 
truth ! comprehensiotr 
of the wa of wickedne 


was the 
that 


was equally plain; it 
the 


bewildered him ur 


ways of righteous 


e conduct 


of the righteous and, in the 

lace of hi upreme recog! 

tion, the extreme ditheulty of 
oviding life for Flavilla 





and Bella 


He con 


ciously added h 


wife’s name Somehow hi 
daughter was the sole obje« 
tive measure of his determ 
nation to build up, however 


late, a home here and in ete: 


nity 
It was not unreasonable 
in view of the past, to su; 


had m 
Yet religion 
was explicit upon that parti 
founded 
very hopes of 
But he could d 
nothing without 
the small li 


» chance 


pose that he 
of succeeding 
ular; it 


Wi on tte 


inners, on reé 
demption 


an op 


nity to make 





they required; if the mer 
Nantbrock, of the world 
wouldn't come to him to tle 


barbered, and if he had no 


go an 


he wa he 


money to ywhere elss 
to begin again, 
Eve rything 


to thrust him back int 


less wa onst 
ing ! 
the city, « 


fessed h 


f which he had coi 
fear, bach 
He rose and stood above 


the child’s thin exposed 
body suddenly frozen into 
a deathlike leep chilled 
with a vision, a premonitior 
the insidiou possibilit ol 
surrender. He saw, too, that 
it was a solitary struggle; 


hut in the single space of } 
own heart, heiped ) nate 
him in what resembled a 
rounding blackne rent wit 
blinding flashes of lightning 
Che morning j howed 
him spare, h a curiou ) 
pearance f being both isted 
anda grin { ne ne ed 
‘ith an alert, a watch! 
ease, Catlike and ent and 
his face was pallid nh era 
hadows. He stood in trou 
er ind unde nirt ispenda 
‘ d mirror rot 
iir, pasting hair d 
va nter n. but he 
hat | ny j lefied 
edge ol it a 
el ¢ raged ? 
i} f ) 
f near ! / 
} } 
ight of | la, her | 
night head La ‘ 
had t allowed Be 
ed narme Bef ‘ 
nd Be fa ite i 
i ! ‘ i hat 
i letter ha ! lé ny 
Ir pite of the mit lt 
mbered thi indag il ae 
ght to see the rht tl il 
rowned ht mpl Bu 
Lhut she Nac I 
he re ie 












nim a more than a little affected in the brain Yet 
there had been no deep change in him—from the very 


a growing uneasiness at the spectacle of 





e world and the fle Che throb of the Salvation Army 
lrum at the end of an alley, the echo of the fervent 
rtations and |} songs, had always filled him with a 
ry y emot orl tine t Tie Kri¢ 
we mpuise he recognized, held a relentless warfare 
within him; he thought of them as Christ and Satan; but 
e first would overthrow all else ‘Glory! he cried 
mechan i iu id He put dow! ne 
urbru ind inspected ther 
tre neil The | ght mort 
ashed along the ibbed tne 
he were beautilu iwi 
i trace of dehilemetr Hie leit the 
othme ol the ‘ 
! il actu ! I 
wsure } eye 
ed until the ere f 
e glitt ng po { 
} he held eT r 
'" ind ea with a 
‘ » ocd 
Finall ! ispender 
t nove ‘ 
triped st hen | 
the bare ha le ‘ 
elore his he eu } ed 
ilf ' tl I 
truggiing Iilac | ! I 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ t ate | 
h du but ‘ fa. | 
t had | eana lal i 
nted blo I il ne wa 
n the avender Tt I Wondered When You'd be Round"’ 
‘ i ed ste 
ihe beat of hoot ipproached, ar d he turned, seeing 
Doct Frazee in } ‘ irt 
Oh, doctor!” he called instinctivel 
he other stopped, aman with a lean face, heavy curved 


e and penetrating gaze behind large spectacles. He was 
but Lemuel Doret, out of a pro 
id discovered him to be above the narrow 


| wish you'd look at Flavilla,’’ Doret continued 
he doctor hesitated, and then turned shortly in at the 
ill It will hurt no one if I do that.” Above 
Villa flushed face 1 tentative finger on her wrist, 
} Zee expre or rew erbou **T'll tell you this,”” he 
erted } ch You had better call Markley to-day 
And until he come lon't give her any solid You can 


I'd put more on you than any 


Certainly not,” he re ponded 
When the latter had gone Lemuel Doret found his wife 
the kiteher he wore a pale-blue wrapper with a soiled 
i t her full throat, her hair was gathered 
nto a disorderly knot, and already there was a dab of 
cheel he had been pretty when he 
ind full of an engaging sparkle, a ready 
t: but the charm had gone, the wit had hardened into a 
abit of sarcasm They had been married twelve years, 
ind in itself, everything considered, that was remarkable 


ind held a great deal in her favor. She had been faithful 


It was only late in Nantbrook, that her dissatisfaction 
ui materialized in vague restl hints 
Frazee i Flavilla ick,”” he told her. “ He thinks 
e ought to get Markley 


All those doctor 


he made a gesture of skepticism 


end you to each other,” she proclaimed. ‘Like as not 
he'll get half for doir t 
he don't look rig! 
Bella's voice and attitude grew exa perated “Of course 
uu know all about hildren; you've been where you 
ould tudy on them And of course l have no sense; a 
womat not the person to say when her child is sick or 
well, Have a doctor if you can pay one, and buy a lot of 
medicine too There ome calomel upstair but that’s 
good l'd like to know where you have all the 
money! God knows | need a little, to put inside me and 
it 
It right searce,”’ he admitted, resolutely ignoring her 
ne. ‘Perhaps Flavilla will be better later in the day; 
I wait,” 
Ile spoke without conviction, denying the impulse to 
have her cared for at once, in an effort to content and still 


Bella. However, he failed in both of these aim Her 
voice swept into a shrill complaint and abuse of Nant- 
broolh a place, she asserted, of one dead street, without 


She had no inten- 





even a passing tro y car to watch 
tion of being buried here for the rest of her life. Turning 
to a cigarette and yesterday's paper she drooped into a 
ulky shape of fat and slovenly blue wrapper beside the 
neglected dishes of their insufficient breakfast. 

He went through the empty house to the front again 


Where at least the sun was warm and bright he air held 
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a faint dry fragrance that came from the haymaking of the 
deep country in which Nantbrook lay. Lemuel Doret 
could see the hotel at a crossing on the left, a small gray 
block of stone with a flat portico, a heavy gilt beer sign 
and whitewashed sheds beyond. The barkeeper stood at 
a door, a huge girth circled by a soiled apron; nearer a 
bundle of brooms and glittering stacked paint cans marked 
the local store. It was, he was forced to admit, far from 
gay; but he found a great contentment in the sunny peace, 
in the limitless space of the uninclosed sky; the air, the 


fields, the birds in the 
trees were free. 

As he stood frown- 
ing in thought he saw 
the figure of a strange man walking over the road; Lemuel 
knew that he was strange by the formality of the clothes. 
He wore a hard straw hat, collar and diamond-pinned tie, 
and a suit with a waistcoat. At first Doret’s interest was 
perfunctory, but as the other drew nearer his inspection 
changed to a painful absorption. Suddenly his attitude 
grew tense; he had the appearance of a man gazing at an 
enthralling but dangerous spectacle, such—for example 
as a wall that might topple over, crushing anything human 
within its sweep. 

The object of this scrutiny had a pale countenance with 


“You're Welcome to That Anyhow. It Was Coming to You. 


a carefully clipped mustache, baggy eyes and a blue-shaved 
heavy jaw. An indefinable suggestion of haste sat on a 
progress not unduly hurried. But as he caught sight of 
Lemuel Doret he walked more and more slowly, returning 
his fixed attention. When the two men were opposite each 
other, only a few feet apart, he almost stopped. For a 
moment their sharpened visions met, parried, and then 
the stranger moved on. He made a few steps, hesitated, 
then directly returned. 

‘Come inside,”’ he said in a slightly hoarse voice. 

‘It suits me here,’’ Doret replied. 

The other regarded him steadily. “I’ve made no mis- 
take,” he asserted. “‘I could almost say how long you 
were up for, and a few other little things too. I don’t 
know what you're doing in this dump, but here we both 
are.” 

He waited for nothing more, ascending quickly to the 
hall. The two made their way into the improvised barber 
shop 

‘You've got me wrong,” Doret still insisted. 

Who is it, Lem?” Bella demanded at the door. 

As she spoke an expression of geniality overspread her 
face, daubed with paint and discontent. 

“Why, I'll tell you—I'm June Bowman.” 

“That don’t mean anything to us,’’ Lemuel continued. 
“The best thing you can do is keep right on going.” 

“Not that Fourth Ward stew?” Bella asked eagerly. 

He nodded 

‘““Lem’s kind of died on his feet,”’ she explained in a 
palpable excuse of her husband's ignorance; “‘he don’t 
read the papers nor nothing. But of course I’ve heard of 
you, Mr. Bowman. We're glad to see you = 

“Keep right along,’ Lemuel Doret repeated. His face 
was dark and his mouth hardly more than a pinched 
ine 

“Now, who are you?” Bowman inquired. 

“Tl tell you,” Bella put in, ‘‘since his manners have 
gone with everything else. This is Snow Doret. If you 
know the live men that name will be familiar to you.” 

“| seem to remember it,”” he admitted. 

“If Snow went in the city it’s Lemuel here,” Doret told 
iim. His anger seethed like a kettle beginning to boil. 

“Well, if Snow ever went I guess I’m in right. The 
truth is I got to lay off for a little, and this seems first-rate. 
I can explain it ina couple of words: Things went bad - 

“Wasn't it the election?”’ Bella asked politely. 

“In a way,” he answered with a bow. “ You're all right. 
A certain party, you see, was making some funny cracks 

reform dope; and he got in other certain parties’ light, 
ee? Word was sent round, and when a friend and me 
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come on him some talk was passed and this public nuisance 
got something. It was all regular and paid for 

“*T read about it,” Bella interrupted. ‘‘He died in the 
ambulance.” 

“Then I was slipped the news that they were going to 
elect me the pretty boy, and I had to make a break. Only 
temporary, till things are fixed. Thus you see me scattered 
with hayseed. I was walking through for a lift to Lan- 
caster, where there are some good fellows; but when I saw 
Snow here taking the air I knew there was one nearer.”’ 

“Lemuel; and I’m no 
good fellow.”’ 

“That’s the truth,” his 
wife added thinly. ‘“‘ Here 
is the only one in thi 
house.”” She touched her 





abundant self. 

“Then I can put up?” 

“No,” Lemuel Doret 
toldhim. ‘‘ This isa house 
of God’s.”’ 

Bella laughed in a rising 
hysterical key. 

“Listen to him,” she 
gasped; “listen to Snow 
Doret. It’s no wonder you 
might have forgotten him,” she 
proc laimed; ‘“‘he’s been in the pel 
for ten and a half years with a bunch off for good 
But fifteen years ago—say! He went in 





conduct. 
for knifing a drug-store Keeper W ho held out on a ‘coke’ deal 
If this here’s a house of God's I'd like to know what he 
called the one he had then. I couldn’t tell you half of what 
went on, not half, with fixing drinks and frame-ups and 
skirts. Why, he run a hop joint with the Chinese and took 
a noseful of snow at every other breath. That was after 
his gambling room broke up—it got too raw even for the 
police. It was brandy with him, too, and there ain't a gutter 
in his district he didn’t lay in. The drug-store man wasn’t 
the first he cut neither.” 

She stopped from sheer lack of breath. 

Curiously all that filled Lemuel Dore 
thought of the glory of God. Everything Bella said wa 
true; but in the might of the Savior it was less than not} 
ing. He had descended into the pit and brought hi 
Snow, up, filling his ears with the sweet hymns of redem; 


3 mind was the 


tion, the promise of paradise for the thieves and murder 
who acknowledged his splei.dor and fought his fight. T} 
marvelous charity, the cleansing hope for his blackened 
soul, swept over him in a warm rush of humble praise and 
unutterable gratitude. Nothing of the Lord’s was lo 
“His eye is on the sparrow.” 

“Certainly, lay off your coat,’’ Bella was urging; ‘1 
fierce hot. Lem can rush a can of beer from the hot 
Even he wouldn't go to turn out one of the crowd in a hard 
fix. I’m awful glad you saw him.” 

With June Bowman in his house, engaged in verbal 
agreements with Bella and spreading comfortably on a 
chair, Lemuel was powerless. All his instinct pressed 
him to send the other on, to refuse—in the commonest 
self-preservation—shelter. But both the laws of his old 
life and the commands of the new were against this act of 
simple precaution. Bowman eyed him with a shrewd 
appraisement. 

““A clever fellow,” he said, nodding; ‘‘admire you for 
coming out here for a while. Well, how about the suds?” 
He produced a thick roll of yellow-backed currency and 
detached a small bill. “I'll finance this campaign.” 

Lemuel Doret was confused by the rapidity with which 
the discredited past was re-created by Bowman's mere 
presence. He was at the point of refusing to fetch the 
beer when he saw that there was no explanation possible; 
they would regard him as merely crabbed, and Bella would 
indulge her habit of shrill abuse. It wasn’t the drink itself 
that disturbed him but the old position of “‘rushing the 
can’’—a symbol of so much that he had left forever. For 
ever; he repeated the word with a silent bitter force. The 
feel of the kettle in his hand, the thin odor a che beer and 
slopping foam, seemed to him evidences of acute de 
generation; he was oppressed by a mounting dejection 
God seemed very far away. 

His wife was talking while Bowman listened with an air 
of sympathetic wisdom. 

“It wasn’t so bad then,” she said; “I was kind of glad 
to get away, and Lem was certain everything would ope: 
right out. But he’s awful hard to do with; he wouldn’ 
take a dollar from parties who had every right to stak« 
him good, and borrowed five from no more than a stranger 
to buy that secondhand barber chair. What he needed 
was chloroform to separate these farmers from their dime 
3owman laughed loudly, and a corre 
“Of course no one knew 


and whiskers.” 
sponding color invaded Bella. 
Lem had done time, then. They wouldn’t have either, but 
for the Law and Order. Oh, dear me, no, your child ain’t 
none of your own; they lend it to you like and then sneak 
up whenever the idea takes them, to see if it’s getting a 
Turkish bath. I guess the people on the street wondered 
who was our swell automobile friend till they found out 
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“T suppose,’’ Bowman put in, “they all came round and 
offered you the helping hand, wanted to see you happy and 
successful.” 

She laughed. 
man that owns this house said that if he’d known, Lem 


**Them?” she demanded. ‘‘Them? The 


would never had it; they don’t want convicts in this 
town. This is a moral burg. That’s more than the women 
said to me though— the starved buzzards; if they’ve spoke 
a word to me since I never heard it.’”’ Her voice rose in 
sharp mimicry: “‘‘ You, Katie, come right up on the porch, 
child! Don’t you know !’ See, I’m going by.” 

“I could have warned you of all that,”” June Bowman 
“for the reason they’re 
anything about living or affairs; 


or chur 


asserted: narrow, don’t know 


hypocritical too; long 





ngoing 
Doret regarded him somberly. How blind he was, a 
mound of corruptible flesh! He put the beer down and 
turned abruptly away, going up to Flavilla 
better; her face was white but most of the fever had gone. 
He li harsh breathing with the 


that she had caught a cold; 


She seemed 
tened to her conviction 
and immediately after he was 
from the store w 


Dact th a bottle of cherry pectoral ne 


liked the sweet taste of the thick bright pink sirup and 
was soon quiet Lemuel sniffed the mouth of the bottle 

ispicious! It doped, he finally decided, but not 
enough to hurt her; tasting it, desire for 
stinging liquor rar He laughed 
at it, rowing aside the longing with a 
of contempt and triumph. 

He could hear 


Ing a momentary 
ke fire through his nerves. 
crusning a it ense 
asionally Bowman’s smooth periods 
yyment of the discourse. His sense 
deepened; Flavilla seemed far away. 
ending in 


All life was inexplicable—-yes, and profitless, 


and death. The hunger for perfection, for God, 


wearil 
that nad been a nstant part of his existence, the longing 
for peace and secur were almost unbearable. He had 


had a long struggle; the devil was deeply rooted in him. 


broken tyranny of drugs and drink, 


but the p n for fine steel cutting edges was different, 

| twisted into every fiber. The rage that even yet threat- 
ened to flood hit veeping away his painfully erected 
integrity, was different too. These things had made him 
a murderer 


° . not the righteous, but sinners to repe ntance.”’ 
He had a sudden n 


uddled vision of a different world, 
a world where sturdy men gave him their hands and 


in reality fulfilled June 
the houses 3, the 
impossible Ah, he was thinking of 


heaven; it was a hop dream 


Bowman’s mocking words. There 
would have been 
another kind of 


treets of his vouth 


and he heard the clatter of 
*Lem!”’ his wife called. 


There was a stir bel 
plates. Dinner was in preparation 
She Bowmen went 

you to go to the butch- 
er’s,” she told him 


“Call me June,” he 


put in; adding: “Sure, 
Lem; the butcher’s 

want a tenderloi it 
thi You ul get 
iny pep on greens; we 


ain't cattle 

Doret felt that he 
would 
nitely happier with his 
thin fare. In a 
manner he got comfort 
from a pinch of hunger; 


somehow the 


have been infi 


own 


deprivati« 





sense oO 
The other man, 


with the meat and be 








shook out a garette 
from a paper pack. 

“*Always smoke cap- 
oral halves,” he pro- 
claimed 

The blue vapor from 
the three burning ciga 
rettes rose and mingled. 
Bella was quiet, reflec- 
tive; Bowman sat with 
half-shut 
Lemuel Doret wa 


speculative 


eyes; 
again lost in visions 

“How long are you 
taking the milk cure?”’ 
Bowman asked. 

Lemuel made no re- 
ply, but his wife laughed 
bitterly. 

**I had an idea,”’ the 
other continued; “but 
little soon to 
spring anything. And ______ — 
I don’t know but you 
might prefer it here.” 





it’s a 
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“Try me,” Bella said; ‘‘that’s all I want!” 

Doret still said nothing of his determination to conquer 
life in Nantbrook. A swift impulse seized him to take 
June Bowman by the collar and fling him into the street. 

“Just try me!” Bella repeated. 

He would be helpless in his, Doret’s, hands. It was hard 
enough to be upright without an insinuating crook in the 
place. There was a heavy movement of feet in the front 
of the 

Sliding the 


cheek he pondered moodily on the undesirable fact of 


house, and he went out to meet a customer 


sensitive razor blade over a young tanned 


June Bowman. 
Returning from this exercise of his trade he saw Bella 
descending the stair with a plate, 


“With all your going on over Flavilla,’’ she told him, 
‘it never came to you that she'd like a piece of steak.” 

“But Doctor Frazee told us I took her 
up two eggs in the morning.” 

“Yes, and you'd had two dollars to pay as 
hadn't showed you different 
as any of us 
I’m tired 
penders.’ 

He viewed her silently. Bella had on a dress he had 
never seen before, thin red-spotted yellow silk 


nothing solid. 


well if I 
Flavilla’s probably as well 
I wish you would fix yourself a little, Lem. 
of having you about the house in your sus- 


drawn 
tightly over a pronounced figure, a red girdle, and high 
heeled patent-leather slippers 

“If you’re going to look like this,”’ he 
have to get a move on.” 

When they were first in Nantbrook she had worn a 
denim apron, and that, too, with all the other differences 
had seemed to express their new life; but now 


admitted, “I'll 


in yellow 
silk she was back in the old. Lemuel Doret studied hi 
wife with secret doubt; more than the dress had changed. 
She seemed younger; rather she was adopting a younger 
manner. In the presence of June Bowman it intensified 
“That idea I spoke about,” the latter advanced: “I’ve 
been sizing you up, the both of you, and you look good 
Well, I’ve got hold of a concession on the Atlantic Board 
walk and the turned to 
Lemuel. ‘*‘How would you like to run a bowling game 
It’s on the square and 
You’re wise; why, you might turn into a 
shore magnate, with Bella here dressed up in 
Doret shook his head he thought; 
‘moth and rust.”” But it would be hopeless to attempt 
any explanation. “‘No,”’ he said; 
“We will?” Bella echoed him. 
Now the emphasis was 
going to keep me?” 
“You're my wife,” he replied simply; ‘ we 


child,” 


necessary cash is in sight.”” He 


would give you a lead into some- 
thing bigger 
” 
stones 
‘Treasure on earth,” 
“MY ro ; 
we Il play it out here 
“Indeed! We will?” 


sharply on the first word. ‘‘ What's 


have got a 





Into Me. I'm No Fauntleroy, Neither, Behave" 


Snow,” Bo 


“Times have changed, 


“You ought to read the pay 


eT 










wman interrupted, 


is ladies’ day 





old harem stuff don't go no longer. They are em ated.” 

**Lemuel,”” Doret insisted, a narrowed hard , ym the 
other man; ‘Lemuel Doret.”’ 

‘He thinks nobody’ll remember,” | fe ¢ ined, 
Lem’ redeemed,” 

“Your name VI it uu i RB ‘ hut 
emember t! you can t throw al t ! The ] 
no Fauntleroy, neither. Behave 

The anger! seethed apain beneat! la T at T 
It began to be particular, personal, focused on |} ) 
and joined to it was a petty d e for the de f ‘ 
man’s appearance, the jaunty bea { 1 
necktie, the glo of youth over the ! é I i 
degeneration the tatty p rhe tt ‘ 

“T wouldn’t bother witl car hiy 
“Why should | You've got no I tool i 
didn’t I? And all 1 said was n name ay 
dead; he died in prison; and tl Lemue 
ferent 

“I’ve heard about that too,” B ir 
omehow I don't take stock in these ; 

“If you ever see me looking like | ight be 
quiet,”’ Lemuel advised. ‘That's al 

With clenched hands he abruptly departs The cord 
of his neck were swollen and rigid ther Nit ha 
before h 3 eye He went up to the reluge ! i phite 
room. She was lvir y st ll, breathir yt t a ye 
print of scarlet on each cheek 

She was so thin, oO wasted, the 4 
stripped of every comfort, that he dr | forward ! 
knees, his arms outflung across her bod a ate 
prayer for faith, for strength and patience 

It was not much he wanted nly food f ne child and 
help for a woman, and a grip on the des earing at himis 
the form of hatred 

He got only a temporary relief, f when he went dowr 
Bella and June Bowman were whisper tog ‘ ‘ 
passed the door with | lent tread and their head 
close Bella was actually pretty 

An astonishing possibility curred to hit erhay 
sella would go away with Bowman. An unbidden deep! 
lief at such a prospect invaded him; |} I he | 
be with Flavilla. They would get a smaller | t 
Flavilla would soon learn to keep for | the 
go to church and prayer meeting toget! her ! 
voice and his ba joined in the pra f the I 
the Almighty who raised the dead and |} mn. who te 
the thief to glory 

This speculation wa ercome by ! mil 
both his innate } e in his wife as ar ition of 

hor ne tee 
he j it 
: { 
ur i | 1 the 
ision of re tle 
must 1 et he u 
ble 1 he " j om 
tha J B ! 
didn't erfe 
} r More | ‘ 
ippeal t 
other man gre 
bi ful. He ¢ bit 
the ro tr ! 
that muct } 
Rice he ates i 
i pel 
‘ " ‘ 
I 
t ee if 
e il ‘ 
, " 
\ 
N ‘ D ‘ ré 
peated 
Rowman | he 
' il 
Ihe ed 
ised, | g I 
|] Dore ! 
hi l 
} 
quiets ind 
June he } 
June 
} T 
indiff ‘ 





a | hot tid 


é iH 


“Your Name’s What You Say,’ Bowman Agreed, “But Remember This —You Can't Throw Any Scare 


Continued on 


Page 74 
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By George Randolph Chester and Lillian Chester 


US TRATE Yr 


~~ 






JINY MARY 


chee} agiow rul to the 


ten ind clapped her baby 


hand i ne iw tar acro the 

fields the lean straight figure of Grandpa Kinley on hi 

fuvorite bla thoroughbred Ile wung his panama hat 

when he recognized the group on the tall colonial portico, 
ithe inlight glistened on hi moothly cut white hair: 

glinted, too, on his well-bronzed, weather polished cheek 


Hie struck into a gallop immediately, clearing the fences 


nd the brook as he came, took the side hedge with a mag 
nificent leap, and, a picture of health and vigor in his natty 


riding tog raced acro the lawn and reined up abruptly 


ed feeling of the group caught 
} quick attention, and he looked fixedly at his two tine 
They had stepped forward to meet him, side by 

che houlders back, heads erect, eyes clear 
You've enlisted! rhe aid 
is toward his wife Mary Kinley 


he tried to keep folded in her lap, were restless! 


which 
flutter 


plump hand 


nv. and now her ey« vere moist; but she smiled at him 
bra ind happil 

\ flash of pleasure in the faces of the fine son 

(avairy, dad 

Lincoln im and long-legged like his father, oval 
heeked and curl haired, and adorned with a mall 


irl-tipped mustache which he intended to use as a lieu 
lapped blue-ribbon Lady Mary a friendly thwack 
Engineering corps for mine reported Frank, a shade 
enviously They'll probably keep me in a shop some 


vhere, running a gang of wagon-tongue menders or some 


ul ; 

Hie was the olde? son, and had a quieter eye than Lin 
coln, his father width of shoulder and firmness of jaw; 
il il n 4 t f | father’ close cropped stubby 
mustache 

We I I ew you'd do the right thing when the 
right tirne arn 

The now gentleman farmer sprang from the saddle of 
Lady Mary and gripped ha nds with his two sons, then he 
hoisted Frank's tit Mary to his shoulder, where she 


sughed and crowed and held to his short hair He sat in 
the porch swing by the side of Lincoln's bride, her pretty 

r face all too sober for her smart fluffiness, and he took 
her dimpled chin in his hand. She avoided his gaze as he 
turned her face gently toward him, for her eyelids were 
reddened and she was having difficulty in repress 
y the tears that swam in them. He patted her cheek and 
a dark-skinned young woman, 


miled affectionately at him 

from | place agal he portico rail, but was candidly 
al the tire ‘ 

During the silence that ensued Mr. james Kinley became 


Jim Kinley, and as he grinned the many radial wrinkles 

iding his keen blue eves showed how they had come 
All of which also means that you've come to drag your 
ld daddy away from his horses and dogs and cattle and 
crops and fishing, and « 


busine el 

Though he looked with a certain regretful fondness over 
the broad res of his well-kept country place there was an 
eager kindling in} eye that denied the regret 


He Struck Into a Gallop, 


and his first proud glance 


hain him back on the iron wheel of 





The two young men glanced at 
tively as they noted that 
and flushed a trifle. The older 


lips came together more firmly. He cleared 


and it was significant that he removed his 


portico rail 


We've done 


when you turned the Kinley Cabinet Company 


it was with the distinct understanding that 
shaving.” 

‘Yes,’ agreed Jim Kinley, still with that 
eager exultation; “but this war cl anyes every 
thing It’s like Bill Hitchcock 
backslid from religion; he hadn't figured on 


you never wanted to see another 


his damn mule 
hey all grinned, and at that minute the 
long lean face of Jim, and the square one of 


Frank, and the oval one of Lineoln— were 


trangely alike 
But you're so happy in your 
urged Lancoln; 


accomplished the miracle of 


Right, dad 
blooming Garden of Eden,” 
“and you've 
making a gentleman farmer's farm 
itself,’ 

‘And yielda profit!” triumphantly claimed 
his father 

‘We sold, clear above all expenses last fall, 


support 


a thousand bushels of potatoes,’’ boasted 
Mary Kinley, her hands now folded on her 
matronly “twenty-five head of 
cattle, twenty-eight hundred bushels of oats 
and quite a bit of other 
produce. And, girls, I 
made a hundred and 
twenty-two dollars’ profit 
on my poultry.’’ She 
stopped and laughed. “Jim 
makes me pay for their 


feed.” 


stomach, 


And she’s not counting 
the purses | took at catfle, 
dog and horse shows; nor 
the winnings on my thor 
oughbreds round the rac 
ing circuit 1 put the 
Beveridge stables out of 
at Saratoga.”’ 

James Kinley, 
was loud with enjoyment, 
and once more he looked 
fondly over his goodly 
estate, from the wooded 
boundaries on the west to 
the glint of blue waters in the distance to 
the east; then his face sobered. 

‘But I'll keep the farm green while you 
go Kaiser-killing, and I'll look after the busi- 


business 


Esquire, 


ness too.’ 


ARTHUR 


son's brows knotted 
his 
wife’ 


a lot of thinking about that, 
began crisply **But you've earned your retirement, 


said when he 


Clearing the Fences and the Brook as He Came 


each other almost fur- 
suddenly awakened eagernes 


dad,” 


over tou 
























“Well, Well, 
What Kind of 
Office Hours us?’ 
De You Cali This?’* Hailed the 
New Boss, Looking Up With a Grin 





and his 
throat, 

hand 
from his shoulder and slid a little away from her on the 


and 


PULLER 





“It's a different game from what it 

was when you left it, dad,"” suggested 

Frank, aware of a certain abnormal motionlessness in 
Mrs. Frank and Mr Lincoln, a they waited. 

“Oh, I don’t know,’’ returned Jim Kinley easily. 

‘A kitchen cabinet is a kitchen 

is a dollar, and your daddy always did have a 


cabinet, and a dollar 
knac k for 
coaxing them together.” 

Of course. Both boys agreed to that with alacrity, but 
the alacrity was of the voice, and Lincoln stood up from 
his lounging over the back of the porch swing, where he 
had been holding the hand of his bride 

‘But it isn’t just straight manufacturing and selling 
any more, you know, dad. It’s a matter of continuous 
financial juggling.’” Lincoln was the financier. He wa 
‘Nothing, dad, has changed so swiftly a 
modern methods of finance.” 


SO persuasive 


Sudden copper spot Sappeare din the bronze cheeks of the 
original Kinley. 
‘Look here,”’ he demanded, “are you two cubs intimat 
ing that I can’t swing the business, which | built from a 
tool chest and a dozen planks into a half-million-dollar 
company, Which also yielded my half-million surplus?” 
‘Well, dad, | wouldn't put it that way,” 
aware that his mother was viewing her sons with troubled 
‘But it isn’t the same 
Manufacturing, 
even our output-—-are on so much 
larger scale. You see, dad, we aban 
doned practically all your old line 
when we sensed the popular demand 


argued Frank, 


peculation 
selling, 


business, 


for higher-grade goods; and we've 
been so successful that in these five 
years we have expanded to four 
times the capitalization you left us 
to start with 
‘Water!”’ 
Kinley. “I only 
four-time expansion as 
double, for there’s almost a 
million dollars’ worth of ir 


norted Jim 


count your 


rigation in your two-million- 
dollar corporation 





It seems 
to me that all of modern 
business is a system of pro- 
gressive kiting, and one of 
these days the kite will buck 
and come down on its nose.” 

‘That's why modern busi- 
ness requires an expert flyer, 
who knows all the tricky 
habits of a kite,”’ explained 
Lincoln seriously “Ss ou 
have to gamble.” 

They knew that in 
Pharaoh's time, to say noth- 
ing of Moses and Aaron,” re- 
torted his father. ‘* Didn't | 
take my big jump in the com 
mercial world by cornering 
that year’s visible supply of 
white pine? 
break with me; and I made! 

‘I peeled the 
mighty thin that year,”’ said 
Mary Kinley, laughing softly; 
and the two Mrs. Kinleys of the 
new generation released some of 
their nervous tension by joining 
, her in the laugh. 
oa “But, dad, why set in to learn 

Ft a game that only grew up with 
?”* asked Frank. 

“Tell me this,” said Jim Kinley, 
speaking very slowly while he 


It was make or 


potatoe 
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automatically stroked the curls of the tiny Mary: “If you 
didn’t come out here to ask me to step into the harness 
again, what do you propose to do?” 

His brow knotted and his lip straightened as he looked 
from one to the other of his sons and saw hesitation in 
them. His deep hurt turned to temper. 

‘“‘Come on, now, out with it!” he blurted. ‘* You've 


thrashed this over between you, and what’s your proposi 
tion? What do you mean to break to me? Don’t wait to 
wi a it r d + rr 

‘It’s safety first, dad,” stated Frank, as he watched 


Lincoln abstractedly peeling a strip of rattan from the 
porch swing. ‘We're not sure of coming back, you know; 
and there’s only one way that we can see to make certain 
of our business’ yielding a permanent income for our fam- 
é We have been offered the most advantageous merger 
ever proposed.” The daughters-in-law stole breathless 
unces at each other. ‘‘Henry 
msnaw : 
‘What!’ 

The copper color had now flashed 

‘s temples and up 
inder | white hair, and the hands 
of Mary Kinley were fluttering again 
‘Grimshaw! Turn my factory at 
last into the maw of that old cor- 
morant; after all these years! Why, 
dammit, don’t you realize that for 
a quarter of a century my chief joy 
in life was to lick Grimshaw, and 
sole object i fe wa to gobble 


8) ’ 
‘‘Not another word!” roared Jim 
ng the tiny Mary on the 
atically that her small 
he startled infant 
od staring up at him with eyes 
" icerlike in their aston 
hment. “‘ My business came to you 





‘That’senough!” and Jim Kinley 
ed |} fist in } palm. At 


that instant the delayed wail of tiny 
Mary broke forth, and he paused to 
ving her tot houlder. ‘I'll take 
are of your tamille never fear. 
And | be at the office to-morrow 
morning to take charge!” 





be ANK arrived at nine-thirty the 
next morning, with part of his 
equipment as a soldier under his 
arm, and was in a bustling hurry, 
but he stopped abruptly in the 
doorway. In his own office sat his 
father, bristling-browed and aggra- 
home a& he bored into 


compiler of a “‘new- 








fangled’’ stock chart with the painful 


persistence of a Spanish inquisitor. 
“Well 


hours do you call this?”’ hailed the 


, well, what kind of office 


new boss, looking up with a grin. 
“Oh! You're here, dad!’ re- 
marked Frank inanely; then moved 
and hung up his hat and put his 
bundle in the clothe upboard. 
He looked uncertainly about the 


room, which was his no longer, and 
finally, feeling awkward and ill at 
ease, drew up a chair to the end of 
his own desk, where strangers sat. 

". 4 you've started right in. 


A 
| I had wanted to be here in time 


to explain things to you as they came 
=” 
“Don’t worry about it, Frank,” 
iid his father nonchalantly. ‘I’ve 
taken hold of the thing just asif you 
and Lincoln had walked out on me; 
and in a week I’ll find out all there 
to be found out.” He turned to 
the puffy-eyed stockkeeper and 
shoved the chart at him. “ Hereafter 
rify these stock reports with your 


vn knowledge. Revise this and 


Frank’s brow contracted in worry 
as the puffy-eyed young man went 





out in a perspiring blue funk, and 
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“Aren't you afraid you'll disrupt the service, fathe He's more than here ated Frank, with an unreason 
‘“My boy,” and Jim Kinley chuckled as all his eye writ ng annoyance that he concealed with a laug! We might 
kles squeezed together, “‘I expect to have merry hell round is well go to camp, Link. Dad doesn’t even want us to tell 
this plant for about a week, and feed ’em the sugar after him what's doing, let alone needing our advice.” 
ward. Where's Link?” He ive ) er ce red | } eyt 
‘‘Getting measured for his uniform.” t ng with fathe tw ‘ 
A moment of silence ensued. The He w up a chair and sat mfortal rossing 
“Do you want me to take up the hardwood situatior his | ys and lighting a cigarette 
with you, dad?” Dad e've a note due in the Manufacture ind 
“Tf you like. But I have ordered a detailed report.’ Mechar Bank on the seventeent! ind we have to 
“Of course.”’ Frank rose with an impulse to exchange arrange } i renewal.’ 
chairs with his father. He was uncomfortable at the end ‘All rig Hlow much 
of the desk. He reached in a drawer and secured one of h “Fifty thousand.” 
own perfectos. “How much are you clearing of! 
**Good morning, boss!’’ Lincoln stood in the doorway, “None.” 
twirling his lieutenant mustache. ‘I knew you were her Our busine is growing so rapidly that we need the 
I detected the difference in the hum of the machinery.” money in our expansion,"’ supplemented Frank 
“lt may take a little persuasion 
at the M. and M however,” re 
sumed Lincolr for this will be the 


o 


— 


i 





a | t ' ' , t 
= 






















econd renewua 

*A second renewal! That isn’t 
sound busine Lt a ire way to 
lose your credit 

“Old stuff,” returned Lincoln 
airily. ‘Article One of the revised 


rules says that if you can use mone 
a third time, or a fourth, to fast 
financial advantage »you takeatrict 
and the oftener the more You see, 
dad, the whole system is built on the 
capitalization of proved future 
“There’s no such animal as a 
proved future!” roared Jim Kinley 
“Tf modern finance is built on that 


basis you'll bite into it some day 
and find that everything inside the 


pretty pink | rotten. Why do 
you need this extension?” 

‘Link, the best wa to sh 
dad the ime dope well have to 


how the bank 

And Frank, rea hing past hi 
father, pressed the Number One 
button on the edge of his desk. Be 
tween the two men there prang 
something unexpressed, an Impulse 
on the part of Jim Kinley to stay 
that hand and press the button hin 
self, and a determination on the part 
of Frank Kinley to perform that 
deed by force if nece ary 

The black-haired young lady, who 
had been Mr. Frank's secretary but 
was already installed as Jim Kinley 


‘right-hand man,” brought the 
from Mr. Lincoln’s office as 
ed, and the three Kink 
{for it multaneou I'he 





black-haired young lady 


foran oment, then laugningly laid 















the package of papers on the corner 
of the desk, as nearly a ii tuld to 
the exact center of the three hand 
Lincoln got it 
‘You'll find that convincing, 
dad,” said Fran} It shows the 
steady increase in the volume of our 
busine month by month, and the 
need to retain that thousand 
doliars to keep up ¥ Ir opera 
Jim Kink Vel er the 
ment er irel anid the re, 
as the ys had | convincing 
©. K. I'll take th ip h the 
M i M thous I neve had wh 
ae ‘ tha H did 
] mn nanye ! hie 



















Dor | ua rm i ed 
Fra I'm the inside man. | 
the money charme 

< ( " i 0 erva 
t ex] ed Lit n Old 
| ] ul , 
vy ! ‘ 
‘ 
i 4 ‘ | te 






ul 














bby mustache vig l 





1e rubbed hi 
orously with the front half of his 
forefinger. 


“* Notice This Also. Look Out Below!"* And Suddenty He Pushed Both Cabinets 


Oocr the Edge of the Elevator Shaft 








Continued on Page 78) 
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Haired Cir cette wersess 


ei 
. 
{ 
| ‘ ) Ant 
\ t 
ne her! t and 
ht ‘ 
t} (,eoltre 
he B 
free. If i 
ert Honest | 
tent ) eu 
pe tent ul 
ett ent ishe ui 
bee he ba t 
e aa \ 
fle th if ' 
| C,eoitre i 
free! 
The Germar i 
he irriage i 
t ore te om 
heir me of 
Antwery] ere 
iflarme l eur 
ind erest 
ihe great stre mM 
barbed-wire € 
ngiement oT 


ind left along 

e border: the 
ked and burned woodland with here and there a blac! 
ened pile of bricks where a country house had stood; the 
pty fields and empty roads and empty houses, which 
icceeded the border destruction; the great guns here and 


here, watched over | solita figures in gray; the gro- 
te rT elet of ove irned locomotives and cars; the 
yra rT ! treet D the deserted quay where dead 
ps thrust up rusty funne the pierced and shattered 
1 crumbled house n the shelled suburb this rum 
ind waste and desolation excited the deep compas ion of 
ese elderly mmmer il travelers, who had never been ir 
Nil re it 
Ihe ere ve! that Be im had not known her 
duty by Germatr ind had called down on herself such 
merited punishment But the lesson had undoubtedly 


been learned (he good German Kultur and perfect Ger 





man orga atior ild lift up and improve these poor 
people and they would come to be grateful. They should 
} ‘ n the ¢ i pr ‘ (,ermans were generous 
7 a German Antwery} ) ches enough for all 

hey were not smug hypocrites, these three simple, hon 
‘ (;erma trave ‘ ilesmet! Chey believed all they 
aid That belhef i hat the w i in arms against 

Peggy heard none of it iw nothing, and woke to her 

indin irl ed to tind the train in the beautiful 

ntral statior \ ert 

he same i) ed crowd as at | chen; the same 
ugh examinatior hich never found anything— for who 
would go or uct i ‘ t? is] OUS POSSseSs! ns? 
the sare mober, brooding idow over human souls. But 
ul wa hanged to Pe Hbecause he was changed. 
Geottre va ife he had nothing to hide nothing to 
fear. She wasted notime lt ile mpathy, but blithely did 
thing She relieve ert lened mothers of children, 
ordered Germa ‘ about, and saw three large fami 
Hes, Including two leather bed through the barrier 

When at last e ha me to think about herself she 
cheerfu ‘ laine ry « e more those men’s clothes, 
oon to be given to some needy Belgian, and went, as 
lirected, to a room for personal search The woman 
earche relaxed grin it the entrance of this vital, 
heerful American gir 0 obedient, so willing to undress 
if demanded, so careful to speak in German. She asked 
hether a ny was concealed on the person, passed a 
rmal hand over Pegg chest and back, and nodded 
her he te 

\ edersehen!” said Peggy; and the girl smiled and 

emembered on the outward jour Peggy was free of 
Belgium. She was surprised to find porters waiting at the 


head of the fine stairway leading to the Salle des Las 
Perdus elderly Flemings, heavy-eyed, humble. She was 
nore surprised at the effect of her sudden appearance. 
Cheir worn faces brightened; they smiled, all of them 
iman smile wart yrateful. She did not understand, 


but responded 





“But, Otto, Monsieur and Madame Fargo are Neutrals, and I—I am Beigian"’ 


One took her suitcase and she followed, looking for the 
great bronze gates, They stood, though the English papers 
had filled columns about their removal. Sandbags outside, 
and guns projecting down the Avenue de Keyser, and a 
long queue of watching women, poorly dressed, dishev- 
eled—some of these caught Peggy’s eye; and then surely 
came the brightened face and welcoming smile. Peggy 
asked in French what they were waiting for. 

“For those they have lost, madame. Sometimes one 
comes back. It is as from the dead.” 

Peggy stopped in midstreet and looked back. Sheunder- 
stood something of the meaning of the dispersal of a people. 

‘*Why do they smile at me?” she asked as she turned. 

**Madame is American.” 

She began to understand the meaning of a nation’s 
gratitude 

Army headquarters?” she asked. 

“The hotel, madame.” 

‘I cannot go there.’ 

Armed sentries paced, officers came and went in a 
stream. The porter glanced about. 

“The pigs are everywhere,’ he muttered. ‘‘The others 
are just the same.’ 

So she followed up the long corridor and was received 
by a uniformed Belgian porter as though such guests were 
usual. She proceeded just as she had planned—just as if 
Geoffrey were still in Belgium. The wording of her pass- 
port, the contents of her suitcase and the story she had 
told compelled that. She registered ‘‘ Montgomery and 
Mrs. Fargo,” took two rooms, and said that her husband 
might turn up at any moment. Upstairs, she tidied her- 
self; then, laughing at thought of Geoffrey safe in Holland, 
she laid out his clothes as she had seen his valet lay them 
out. If the room should be searched in her absence there 
was proof of her story. 

She went out in the early winter twilight to do the shop- 
ping necessary when a woman travels with a suitcase filled 
with a man’s clothing. She turned the corner of the Avenue 
de Keyser and stood astonished, shocked. The wide boule- 
vard was a brilliant flood of light, its sidewalks thronged, 
its street cars filled; its broad roadway somewhat empty, 
but enlivened by rushing automobiles, all in a reckless, 
carelees hurry. Peggy thought of darkened London as a 
capital in mourning of nights for a sister city; and all the 
while that sister city was holding high revel. She had 
heard the Bruxellois called volatile and pleasure loving, 
and she knew that Antwerp loved masks and pageants; 
but this callous levity was beyond belief. She walked on in 
high scorn for a city to which her brother had so gladly 
offered his life 

Twenty yards’ progress showed her that the people 
walked silently or spoke in hushed tones; that their eyes 
were downcast; that if they passed a German they swerved 
lest they touch a sleeve. The laughter, the chatter, all 
came from German soldiers. The distant general effect of 





a well-dre ed 
crowd came from 
trim gray over- 
coats, with sharply 
contrasting blackor 
mauve or magenta 
velvet collars, all 
worn by German 
officers, who were 
taller than the Bel 
gians and conspi« 

uous. The store 

emitted their bright 
floods of light; but 
Peggy saw no one 
enter. The street 
ears were crowded 
with soldiers, and 
he heard afterward 
that soldiers paid 
no fares. She ur 

derstood now a 
sham brilliancy, 
organized, com 
manded; the proud 


eity must make 

festival on its great 

avenue to cheer its 
conquerors. 

— j She stopped 
often, pretending to 
look in at windows 

but watching the people. Pausing thus, she saw a rare and 

exquisite face—that of a girl about her own age—a chis 
eled profile; a nose slightly aquiline; fine dark hair, 
brushed quaintly down from a middle parting and covering 
the ears. This grandmother’s way suited the long oval 
face as none else would, Peggy thought. The girl was in 
dead black and slender to thinness, but extraordinarily 
graceful in the little gestures she made as she talked. She 
turned her head and Peggy looked into what seemed to her 
the most impressive and expressive eyes she had ever seen 

They radiated so unique a personality that Peggy felt 

almost that they carried a direct message intended for her 

They were dark and melancholy at the first glance, but 

the girl’s lips trembled to a faint smile and the eyes seemed 

suddenly to come alertly alive. 

She turned away. That vivid speaking glance expressed 
a nation’s gratitude to the United States, of course. Pegg 
felt suddenly ashamed, and looked down at the Stars and 
Stripes in her lapel in silent apology. 

She looked again at the little group. She saw an elderly 
granddame, gray-haired, haughty of head and dressed, 
like the girl, in deep mourning. And these two were talk 
ing and laughing with a tall blond German officer. Bel 
gians walking past stared, and moved aside with somber 
glances and lowered brows. An elderly gentlewoman on 
the arm of an old aristocrat checked him directly in front 
of Peggy, and the couple turned their backs in a direct and 
ostentatious cut. 

Their eyes swept over Peggy and their stony faces 
instantly softened. Peggy entered the store lest they 
should speak. She could not silently accept spoken tribute. 
She made her purchases, learned from a pale and lonely 
girl that the lights were compulsory, that no one came to 
buy except swaggering German officers, and that they had 
only autumn goods. 

Going out she saw that a man was watching her intently 
through the doorway; a tallish man in a long, sumptuous 
fur coat, the collar of which was turned up so that only his 
nose and eyes were visible. The eyes—-but she was used 
to strained eyes now; only these told her plainly that he 
meant to speak to her. She turned quickly, but instantly 
he was at her side. 

“Pardon me,”’ he began. He paused while two German 
officers passed. 

Peggy was a little anxious. The man was American 
unmistakably; why should he have eyes like the Belgians, 
and why should his voice sound so weary, and why should 
he approach her in this guarded, suspicious way? 

“T’ll leave you at the next corner,’”’ he went on; “but 
please let me go that far. I am a stranger in Antwerp. | 
want the name and address of some Belgian, some impor 
tant Belgian—a true Belgian. I must see him to-night.” 

Peggy paused and looked back. 

“The consulate is there,’’ she said, nodding across the 
street. “I saw the coat of arms.” 
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The girl with the wonderful eyes and the old lady were 
close behind, and the girl came straight to her, holding 
out a hand. Her smile thrilled the astonished and alarmed 
Peggy. 

““My dear Mrs. Fargo!” she said in French, in a voice 


that seemed to have the quality of love in it. ‘‘We have 
been searching for you. We have found you and you must 
come straight home with us.” 

Dumfounded, Peggy was conscious that the elder lady 
had greeted the stranger as Monsieur Fargo and was 
extending the same warm invitation. 

“ Prenez garde!”’ said the girl in a low voice, glancing 
into the roadway; and then she turned and welcomed 
Monsieur Fargo as an old friend. 

The elderly lady now shook Peggy’s hand and told her 
that marriage had not changed her a bit. 

“Pschutt!”” murmured the girl; and Peggy heard a 
voice from the curb and saw an automobile drawn up and 
that a young German officer had sprung out. 

““My dear Yvonne,” he said in German to the girl; 
“what luck! What are you doing here among this rabble?”’ 

He bent over and kissed the elder lady’s gloved hand. 

““My old friends, Monsieur and Madame Fargo,” said 
the girl —‘‘ Leutnant von Schmiedell. Americans, as you 
see.”’ 

“How jolly!” said the young officer gayly in English as 
he shook hands with the two. ‘* Now you shall all come and 
dine with me at the hotel.” 

‘Not I, Otto,” the elder lady promptly declined; “your 
dinners are too bad.”” She glanced at the girl, who smiled 
and nodded. ‘If you wish, 
Yvonne, I will trust you 





Peggy quivered. He held her closer 
“Yes,” he said; “fine old avenue and people good 
Then: ‘I’m very sorry. I don’t understand 
what’s happened.” 

“Nor I.” 

‘But it'll be all right. Remember, when they question 
you, stick to the cold truth.”’ 

‘You must not give yourself up.” 

“Of course I can, and must. I shall be only a prisoner 


sports.” 


of war.”’ 

“With that coat on—is that true?” 

He forced a laugh as they passed a knot of German 
officers, and Pevgy joined in it and glanced about as though 
this was a casual stroll. 

“*T have the flying uniform underneath,” he said. 

“Your clothes are waiting—in your room.” 

“T have not shaved since yesterday.” 

‘Your razor is on the dressing table 

“*Foolhardy—I have no papers.” 

“T have your passport.” 

“This is no time for joking,” he said, with the testy anger 
of a man almost done up. 

**Nor for explanations,’ she answered. ‘‘ My way is the 
only way.” 

“But this girl 

“1 don’t know 
can only carry on. You must do it.” 

‘I will earry on,” he answered. 

‘Right!’ said Peggy cheerfully. They were turning 
the corner near by the hotel and fewer people were about. 


who is she?” 


a German spy, I think; but you and I 
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‘IT am sorry,” she said gravely, “that this was forced on 
me 1 think 


| had had a chance to choose 


l hope that I should have done the same if 
I owe a debt to your flag 





1 Eng 


land. . . Come, Monty!” She lifted her voice 


and to you You have fought for France an 


Che other couple waited. The four went together int 
the hotel. 
Iv 
ype entrance lounge of the hotel was so narrow as to be 
hardly more than a hall. On each side were little table 
and at each of these two or three German officers were 
\ lifting 
a few seconds of inquisitive silence; fifty pair 


f 


seated, chatting, sipping beer, waiting f 
ot neads 


of focused eyes, 


yr dinner 


Peggy, confronting all this with outward 
calm, was subconsciously proud of the airmar He wa 


probably starving and certainly dead wear yet the arm 


on which her hand still lingered was firm and his tired eye 
swept over the hall with composure 
Come, Monty!” she said in English “You must 


hurry.”” She turned with him to the desl 

‘* Monsieur Fargo is found,” she said to the clerk. “‘ The 
key, please.” 

It was not on its hook and there was an instant’s delay 
Peggy was mad with impatience, for the place was steam 
heated, and the airman’s sumptuous turned-up fur collar 
seemed to shout that it half hid its wearer's face for special 
reasons 

She glanced about and saw that the laughing, mercurial 
young cosmopolite, this Leutnant von Schmiedell, was 
extraordinarily popular, and that the Belgian girl had 

several acquaintances 
among the officer Some 





to Madame Fargo.”’ 
**] should like it,”’ said 
the girl soft] 


rested for an In 


; and her eyes 
tant on the 
young officer, who beamed 


delight 


end me home, O She 
noved toward tne i 

Ye ‘ madame 
th it’ it ” The young 
officer helped her in and 


tucked a fur robe about 


a hall se« ou soot 
Madame Fargo,” she called 
yut You and your hus 
band ire to come with 
Yvonne and sta vith us 
How glad we shall be!’ 

She beckones mperi- 
ously to Pegg } ent to 
her, dazed hese tyrant 
Germa! make us keep 
early hou he said, smil 
I t he yul itficer, who 
laughed cheer 
member uu mu 
Yvonne back b 
eight *cloe} 


Did he, too, bi 


thought so, and that 





had beensummoned to hear 
thal 
Madame waved and 
kissed her hand to Peggy; 
then the German soldier 
chauffeur drove off. Peggy 
turned; the young officer 
led the way with the girl; 
the American and Peggy 
dropped behind. 
“‘Charming people,” he 
aid offhandedly; then he 
bent and whispered: 
* Don’t be alarmed. I can 


fix it up—two ways. What 
if I disappear at the next 
corner?” 


“Aren't they delight- 
ful?”’ she answered; then, 
lower: “‘Impossible! If you 
go | am investigated. I am 
English, with a false pass- 
port.” 

She felt his start as their 
arms touched in the crowd. 
He slipped his hand through 
her arm and held her firmly. 

“French aviation corps,” 
hemurmured, bending over; 
“bombed aérodrome_ be- 
yond Brussels last night and 
had to come down after- 
ward.” 








She Laid Out Geoffrey's Ciothes. 








If the Room Should be Searched There Was Proof of Her Story 


of these patted the lieuten 
ant almost affectionatel) 
and addressed the girl wit! 
Other 


marked deference 
d, to catch her eve, 


Passe 
and bent at the middle, re 


covering as though a hinged 


ramrod had been sharpl 
traigntened With an eye 
trained to class distinetior 


Peggy saw that only those 
of the highest caste were it 


timate with the young leu 


tenant, and he inferred 
that the ¢ Vas a membe 
of an important Belgiar 
famil She turned as the 
Ke Vas found 

‘Pack ever thing 
Monty,” she ordered wii 
empnasis, “everything 
both rooms." She handed 
him her purse * Lock the 
uilcase Phe Ke 1 rh the 
purse Bring eve thu 
aowt Then V¢ il 


rht off with mademe 





iirman odded 
irne 0 é er 
in elderly Belgiar 
| find that Monsieur 
Fargo i ! i no prope 
i eon,” she said ( 

i ar ip me i ” 
ind @ i i in eat 
i ange 

But ye madame We 
are ve nort-handes but 
for at America! ‘ a 
everytl ny ‘i 

The hall porte = 
hearing, nodded, and the 
{ » LOOKE | it t 1 mH rhe 
I t itelul eye 

Gad! muttered t! 
url i y ] thir | 
eve thing 

( ol t 
mure ind t he 
por I he cio 
fit 

Ie rie t 
the ele i I elo 

’ x eutlenal ime it 
breathile 

1 could not get | 
( ill VOTS€ ' 

t But a ¢ i? 
l¢ ve Wi ¢ ne 

N time ne ud 
rt ng He he i 
a I 1 he must 
! f Y { i 
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‘ the officer to the girl. Oberst vor “But I told you,”’ said Mademoiselle Duberges, ‘I wa cultivated by these two distinguished-looking Belyian 
j ‘ ed to he ind his iron cros looking for my friends.”’ women in deep mourning; and within an hour would have 
b 4 pe e bent over so far Her eyes lingered on Peggy's with a tenderness so pro- disclosed any secrets she might have to these representa- 
Vb itnal on Bahrheit lost his monocle as he bowed. found that Peggy felt a warm, pleasant glow. But the eyes _ tives of a distressed and broken people. An effective trap; 
heer! i hed compliments on the kind vept on, and the young lieutenant held his spoon in mid- Peggy wasted no regrets for having walked into it. She ( 
pposed nation to these unhappy Belgian air, as he took a deep breath and sat for an instant as one had had no choice. It would be sprung as neatly, as quickly, } 
en the hard fortune of war aid the general, under a spell. Which was this amazing actress deceiving? as it had been set. The end would come quickly and 1, 
k mustache Peggy asked herself. The answer was obvious. Those courteously after dinner j 
a generous work announced Oberleutnant wonderful smiles were sincere when they flashed on the The airman and herself would be asked to enter an auto | 
I he We are grateful. The Belgians are grate young officer that they might go to the home of this affectionate and 
hen @ over, the Belgians will under When he asked, with a little constraint, how Mademoi pressing hostess. But this hostess would not get into the \ 
and Gern and be grateful to us too. Is it not so, elle Duberges had known of the arrival of her friends, car; and presently they would find themselves at head- N 
lade elle Duberge Peggy saw reproach in the expressive eyes and offended quarters. And then what? Prison for her — no more, 4 
egg as relieved that, at least, she now knew the’ dignity in the upturned oval chin Peggy thought. . . . But for him? She did not know { 
e¢ of this gu ‘You wrote to me, of course, Madame Fargo—didn’t whether a fur coat ora civilian suit changed a prisoner of | 
It to be hoped so, Herr Oberleutnant,”’ answered you?” war into a spy. 
sdemo e, nodding and darting a glance from her won “If I had,”’ Peggy answered, “‘would you have received She attacked her fish with real hunger. She was safe 
ful melancholy eye the letter?”’ for an hour. Dinner was assured for that day; the last | 
We German Frau Fargo,’ the general said, “‘are A glance of triumph, a head held high and exclusion of decent meal, perhaps, for months! Waiters were so few 
inderstood in many place in your country, too, by the offending lieutenant from the conversation; this tiny and service so slow that half an hour had elapsed. Peggy 
‘ But you ¥ ee our organization, and how we quarrel seemed real to Peggy. The girl was so black a_ glanced so often toward the distant door that the lieu- 
x order and traitress to her people that she resented a charge of break- tenant chuckled if 
But their host came hustling. He had secured a table ing a cruel German regulation that no Belgian should write “Herr Fargo,”’ he said in German — all languages seemed | 
vould be a bad dinner. There were no flowers. There a letter! the same to him—‘“‘is going to swagger. If he comes in i! 
re not half enough waiter But it would be awfully But the conversation from which the lieutenant was evening clothes he will blind us. A starched shirt 
neverthele rhey must come now Monsieur excluded required all Peggy's attention. A gush of enthusi “He brought none,”” Peggy laughed; “but his bristly ; 
iy ould excuse their not waiting astic words about that never-to-be-forgotten week in the chin * She stopped short, for the airman had } 
\ hundred German officers half rose and bent as they Chateau of the Comtesse de Beaufort, near Blois— ‘‘When entered. V 
entered the dining room, and the young lieutenant bowed a friendship so charming to me, and I hope to you, dear Her lips parted and her eyes widened as she saw him 


ht, left and center before he led the way to the one Madame Fargo, was so deeply founded"’—-and as Peggy quietly bow right and left, while he calmly looked about 
ity, distant table. Peggy had only one consciousthought knew no such comtesse and had never been near Blois, her the room. She watched his easy, deliberate progress with 
he took that enfiladed walk down the room. Would invention was taxed to the utmost. The memories she an exultant pride. Geoffrey himself could hardly do it 


Scales ae 


Geoffre clothes fit?) A man, dead-tired, picking his way invented appeared to delight the Belgian girl, who recalled, better. Geoffrey would not have bowed; it was not the \ 
imong tables where sat a hundred watching enemies! in her turn, pleasant happenings that had never happened. English custom. Geoff would have looked and acted as (! 
What if the sleeves should be two inches too short or too Peggy, not knowing the game, played it, nevertheless; though there was no one else in the room. It was the 
ng? and played it well. Mademoiselle laughed and showed a English way. This American might not hope to approach { 
rhe lieutenant pulled out her chair for her and she sat relenting spirit toward the officer. She turned to him. the splendid English nonchalance; but he had a fine, simple 
facing the room and the entrance. She was startled—the **Clothilde, my maid, was with me at the chateau,” she dignity. As he came near she had a confused vision of eye 
eemed so far away; even an airman, jaded, half explained with condescension; ‘“‘and so she knew Made- following him. \ 
irved, might lose his nerve and bolt. She willed to forget moiselle. She saw her go into the hotel to-day. She came The uplifted faces of the German officers formed a com | 
m, and not to think back an hour or forward a minute home and told me. I rush to find a Monsieur and Madame __ posite picture for her and she was surprised at the complete 


Hler social training steeled her; helped her to outward Fargo have arrived. I describe her, beautiful, chic, with absence of antagonism. When Geoffrey had walked like 


we; helped her to neentrate and listen. She quickly the air of distinction. Yes; it is she—my friend, who is that, down a foreign dining room, she had been proud that ( 
arned that Leutnant von Schmiedell’s grandfather had married. She has gone out. So I search; and I find.” foreigners were jealous and showed it. She was startled at i , 
en a secretary in the German Legation at Washington The lieutenant, humble, pleaded for forgiveness, andthe the thought that this American’s way might be better 
ind had married an American woman; that his father,an couple were absorbed in one another for half a minute. after all but only among German officers r 
ittaché at London, had married an Englishwoman; that Peggy had time tothink. These two— this bubbling young As he came near she frankly watched his face, and her 
¢ had been at a public school in England and had visited _ officer and this girl in black — were in love with each other. lips parted in a smile as conviction came that it matched 
atives in Massachusett So his cosmopolitanism was He made no secret of it. His every glance told it. The his bearing. He saw and answered so gayly, so spon i 
t nted for. If only the girl would talk as freely about inflection of his voice said it. And the girl—well, her taneously, that Peggy thrilled to it, for it seemed to say f 
herself! But mademoiselle was content to smile and listen, exquisite simplicity was the product of an inherited and that her mood was his; that this hour was theirs, any j 
and gave no clew cultivated artifice, and so not easy to read; but Peggy how-—this dinner and this last chance to laugh. He { 
P topped the bits of American slang of which the read. And this young gentlewoman, a fine flower of Bel paused by the lieutenant’s side and apologized for hi f ' 
‘ int was boyishly proud, modeling her language on gium’s highest culture, had become an open renegade and tardiness; and his eyes were bent down on her over the 





that of Humbert Honest She explained in French to a self-admitted traitress to her nation and her people lieutenant’s shoulder and looked straight into hers. They 


mademoiselle what it meant to “Put it over,” and how through love for this German. She had not been content were deep and calm and steady, with the vision in them 

| should worry!” was to be understood. Laughter rang passively to side with her country’s oppressors. She had that the world has since come to know as that of the man | " 
it that table, but nowhere else in the room; and many — sunk to espionage for them who looks out at peril from above the clouds. Peggy felt ; 
(jermans watched, and some smiled sometimes. The lieu Peggy was sure now that she had been sought and cap- as one fighting a forlorn hope to whom strong help 

enant made no secret of the pleasure he felt at the sensa tured by intention. How perfectly it had been man- unexpectedly comes 

on his impromptu dinner was creating. Impromptu? aged! How beautifully done! There was a plain reason for “Did you find everything, Monty?” she asked, with a 


he trap had been skillfully hidden, but Peggy began to such extreme care. An important American woman justly laugh so merryhearted that the lieutenant and the girl 
feel its pinch as it closed entitled to her country’s protection, if treated as Peggy looked at each other and smiled. 

Ihe eutenant chided Mademoiselle Duberges for had been, had nothing to complain of; she would not “Of course. You packed.” j 
having gone to the Avenue de Keyser at the hour of the even know she had been suspected. She would have He took his seat and stretched out a hand for the bread ; 
ommon people. He was nettled lightly arrogant. She denied mademoiselle’s acquaintance; have told hershe had beside his plate. Peggy thought the hand was trembling ’ 
hould not expose herself te ch contamination made a mistake; would, no doubt, have been carefully Continued on Page 61 j | 




















“Bombed Aerodrome Beyond Brussels Last Night and Had to Come Down Afterward"’ 
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The Ship Would Blossom as a Black Target. What They Really Needed Was a Coat of Invisible Paint 
vil 


HE Poet answered this of mind to expect anything of 


evra fl Tale of am Oceam Pussyfooter _ :::':.:heswins 


wave mightier than any ing from the winch. The mar 
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) inquiry by cr 
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that had gone before She tationed there, in his eayerne 


SOMME! By Richard Matthews Hallet ic 'isiiti%is" sn" 


from the bridge pierced the 


j immer force. 


' Slim Williams stared aft; then blew ILLUSTRATED BY ANTON oTTO FISCHER team 


































i sharp double blast on his whistle. “What is going on there? 
4 “Call everybody out again,” he said rapidly to the “*What are you thinking of doing?” This was the voice What, indeed, was going on there? ‘The mate will have 
j ? unior. *‘ The starboard lifeboats are carrying away.” of the chief officer. to tell him,” thought Slim Williams, who scarcely iene 
| This was the last straw, surely! First to lose the convoy, The second mate, twined like an adder about the that was going on. Nobody answered, in point of fa 
| | and now, on the eve of entering the zone, the lifeboats! quivering davit, was gazing down profoundly. The ship Instead, the ship rolling heavily just then, the t 
i They were carried swung out from the ship’s side, ready leaned down on that side. He felt the cold breath of foam wavering, flinging out their arms to catch hold « ume 
t provisioned, the falls coiled in tubs, everything in order on his cheek. thing—anything—their heels scraping on the deck, whi 
i for running clear. They were cradled in wire gripes, which ‘*What is your idea?” the chief officer said again. had grown as steep as the roof of a bar 
{} é ere fastened at one end to the davits and at the other to **Lead a wire here from the winch on the after deck.” Mr. Williams collided with a ma e figure ir Iski 
‘ hp links on the de which could be kicked out at an *“*Winch it? Ah, I see! Unseen by each other, though their noses were all b 
instant’s notice. So held, they could not fall out in ordinary The chief officer spoke intelligently, like one who had touching, these two grappled, reeled, slid to lee i 
eather: but they could, it seemed, be jolted out by a been aseafarer in his time. He stood aloof; andthe ship's had the good luck to fall against a davit instead of into the 
terrific sea coming slap up against their bottoms and cap- funnel loomed over him at a weird angle, with a singing sea. 
sizing the blocks from which they hung. Mr. Williams had _ in its wires. Hearse!" hissed a voice in his ear 
caught sight of Number Nine dangling from one davit, her “I know one thing,”’ he vouchsafed brusquely —‘‘that Mr. Williams relaxed his grip. He had actually bee 
! tern fairly in the water, and every item of gear emptied patent is all right. There was nothing the matter with the holding the sea lawyer in that affectionate embrace 
j ' out of her. A figure in oils loomed over him way those gripes led. I know that. I saw to that myself.” The man at the winch had now restored power to it 
’ “Get to it! Get to it cried the Old Man harshly His argument was that, in the first place, such an acci Mr. Williams, crawling toward Number Nine in time 
; “What have you beer asleep What do you think we dent as the present cot n't have happened; but, in the to see it swung gently inboard by a parbuct proce 
i} arry those boats for—-pleasure? Don’t it ever occur to second place, if it had happened, which to all appearances but—alas!—a mere carcass, the gliding ghost of a b 
you to watch her to see if she’ taking water? Don’t it?” it had, then it must have been due to water coming up retneved from the ja of a monster that had mangied 
, | tell you, sir , under the he at There it Va ! i! it hell! l nless water beyond re t 
| : “Don't you te me nothing, because I don’t want to had floated it free there was no way under heaven in which “Wre ed!’ was the second mate ngleex mationa 
: hear nothing. Get aft to those boats!” that block could have been capsized. If it was the water he bent low over it, passing I fingers along the crushed 
i Turning away bitterly, with a sense of repressed per that had done it, then it was not the fault of the gripes bilee 
. sonality, Mr. Williams heard the Old Man say, with equal and by consequence not the fault of the chief officer, but He reflected rapidly that it was possible but or just 
1 } bitterness: of the inattention and bad seamanship of the officer on possible to redistribute the ship s compar al ny sever 
‘ “This is the first time I ever attempted to sail a ship watch, who must have seen the waves making up, and who — boat On the heels of this calculatio me a } 
1 with a crew of old women.” should have taken the usual precautions against the ocean’ from forward 
Of old women! So that was his estimate of them. Ah, coming into the ship “There goes Number Sever 
the ation of good seamen being called old women “Tt wouldn't have carried away without that block Mr. Williams had caught a glimpse of the dark f 
i for ult of their own! capsizing —1 know that,’’ he said again and again mourn that boat sliding out of the gripe He began to de 
She’s a madhouse!’’ Mr. Williams muttered. fully How came two of them to go in qui eee ' I hie 
: He made his way to the boat deck. Number Nine was ‘*Great guns! Never forget that it has carried away!’’ elements were not so clever a that Some 
| | banging like a tin pan against the Poetess’ iron flank. The cried Slim Williams. ** You are talking about it asif itwas human shape was dancing among then earing 
| ! ship’s company was gathered there history.” strength, cutting the heart out of them | tt 
| “Cut her away!” said an authoritative voice. ‘ We'll A rain squall cut off further speech. As soon as he could application of his deviltry to different parts of the 
| never in God’s world get that boat inboard again, if know _ talk against it, the chief officer called through the blackness: anatom 
| anything at all—and I think I do; at least, I ought to; I’ve ‘*What are you doing there?” Colliding with the ef officer, he cried fierce 
| been to sea long enc ugh Here, what’s this I’ve got hold ** Hooking the handy-bil to that after davit. Now if I “ Could you te hether aseacame upunderthat? 
| | of? It’s dark as a pocket here. Ah, she’s a hearse! Those can get a bight of wire under the nose of the boat Ah, Getting no ar er, he clutched his arm and shrieke 
4 gripes were no good. I said in port that patent was no_ it’s done! Heave away!” “Somebody here rking against u W 
| 4 good. If they had called for a survey of the ship, like I Number Nine rose a little, hung just clear of the waves, He flung himself at Number Seven with the fre 
{° wanted them to But no; shove out! Shove out!” stuck. madne Ropes were everywhere now. In the conf 
f The voice of the sea lawyer failed him. “Get more power on the winch.” they had tumbled the led falls out of the tu Phe 
“Stop your yap and get the handy-billy,”’ said Mr. A moment or two later they were shocked to see a vast were as thick a bwebs in an att The men | dl the 
Williams. ‘‘This strongback has cracked like a match.’”’ plume of steam spring up suddenly from the after deck. feet into treacherous bights and went spra Further 
The strongback, a heavy pine pole lashed to the davits What had happened? Had her boilers crumbled? Had more, in the dark each m is forced to ter 
and provided with two rope puddings or camel’s backs, she broken open amidships? Or perhaps this was her evil of his own, with if d lual objective; and these sepa 
had served as a fender for the inboard bilge of the boat. genius taking shape through steam. They were in aframe rate ten ke e mutual undoing of eact her 











gone too,” said an assured voice. “‘ They’ve 
M i ventilator! 
I te j aid the chief officer drearily, “‘ you'll never 
here until you give a pull on that forward guy.” 
ar attention to him. Three or four of 
} y together on one rope and were surging 
h mournful ululatior Mr. Williams caught 
‘ ’ ra 
W hat mar the rope ahead of you?” That 
ne of t firemen, I think.’ ‘What's 
g up here . “He'd better mind his own 
‘ i iy! 
What's that?” cried the second mat ‘You say, a 
ange i | 
kes ong here 
A ging yell put em from this purpose 
Number ret rking loose!”’ 
Number Three! That was the captain’s own boat—an 
‘ a here cutting these boats loose!”’ cried 
Williams in the direction of the bridge. ‘I think I 
1 bette } 1 light, sir, and count noses.” 
Don’t you dare to show a light! Corporal, put a bullet 
he first man that shows a light. You act like a pack 
—— ent 
| can't put my finger on him, sir, without a light.” 
Don't i presume to tell me what you can do and 
at i can’t do, sir. You'll do as I say, or I'll know the 
eason Why! Can you understand that or will I have to talk 
a eT 
After a moment of sullen silence the second mate replied 
Ye ir ike a man loaded with chain 
Chen see that you do! I never saw such a damnable 
imped-up jumbled proposition in all my going to sea 
You're a licensed mat Don't you know how to make 
boats fast? Don't you?” 
‘If I could see my hand before my face 
1) or don’t you?’ 
7 
at ’ Well then! Can't you do anything but stand 
there and say Ye r? What are you mooning there for, 
ea wden man? If you know how to make the boats 
faust, make ’em fast! If you don't, come up here and make 
ay I i better man 
I te uu, Sir : 
Lor t you tell me nothing, sir | will do all the telling on 
wket. That iat I'm paid to de Just stir round 
i get resuit Ihat all I'll ask of you.” 


Ah, don't tellhim nothing!" . . . “Sink 


; gos 
hunati 





Wouldn't LI like to meet that old mad- 


in face to face ashore once 





t he hip on the « 


Variou Voice a ired the second 
ite that they would be with him in 
mpathy if he threw the old devil 


¥ 
bodily into the sea q 
he captain had ‘planted himself on | 
the binnacle platform on the flying ; 
bridge form upright, death under the 
breastbones, hell under tt ull bone i 
Vr. Williams was forced to tilt back hi 
head and nod and shout up to that black 
fiwure as if he were taking orders from 
ome raging divinity While making 
effor to recapture the loosened boat 
he exchanged snatches of talk with the 
chief officer 
He loves me like a Dutch uncle!” 
He don't mean it,”’ said the chief officer in 
the accent of one having a clear insight into 


character owing to close intimacy. “He forgets 

t in ten minutes.’ 
“He forgets it? 

him to forget it 


' 
t 


Allright! It’s easy enough for 
Let him forget it. I don’t forget 
ly Anything like that sink 
I will lie awake for hours now and think over 
t But, at the time, I 
lL wasn’t there. 


na sensitive man 
hat | ought to have said to hin 
vasn't there. I might as well admit it 
| was a wooden man, as he says.” 
Not a thing! A 
in doesn't know what he can say these time 
I'm not ea a minute having an Old Man like that up 
there He’ partly mad You notice I tell him there’s a 


to it—‘* Make 


‘There was nothing for you to say 


here and he doesn’t pay any attention 
m fast or I'll come down and do it! 

here’ no apy here .” said the chief officer. ‘He's 
ght in that particular.’ 

“What do you make of that, then?” Slim Williams 
thrust into his hand an end of cut rope. “That was the 
lashing round the davit here 

Che chief officer cleared his throat and inquired cleverly: 


“Are you sure you didn’t cut that yourself, by mistake?” 


vii 
S° HE is trying to hang this on me!” thought Slim 
\) Williams. “‘The Old Man has shown him how to be 
ough and he is going to be tough. All right! Let him take 


thie consequen t 
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The boats safely lashed at length, he hurried into the 
chart room and slammed open the log book. He entered 
in the log, after his description of the series of accidents to 
the boats: “Strong wind. Rough sea.”’ He paused, 
revolved his grimy fist, murmuring: “Strong wind. 
Rough sea. That will cover the mate. Ship rolling 
heavily.” 

His pencil hovered; but, in the end, the words did not go 
down. It might create evidence against himself. He might 
be asked why it was he hadn’t kept the ocean out of theship. 

He slept uneasily and came on deck early. It was only 
to see in the distance the figure of his captain going about 
examining the broken boats. He dodged into his room 
again. He had grown self-conscious over his lapse of judg- 
ment. By this time everybody knew what an infernal mess 
he had made of it. The Old Man would probably choose 
his time to give him a bawling out in public; might be 
even now meditating the form this ought to take to pro- 
vide the maximum of humiliation. 

The news would travel fast. Beginning with humble 
sources, the accusation would seep and trickle here and 
there; would be caught up artfully, twisted, and made 
more monstrous than it was in truth. He could fancy the 
cheek of the pale steward bulging over this scandal; the 
discreet glow of his eyes accompanied by an arching of 
heavy brows. He affected to be a great seaman himself. 
Would he miss this chance to decry the seamanship of 
others by an exhibition of technical learning on his own 
part? Not likely. 

Mr. Williams refrained from going down to breakfast. 
He was in the very fix that had resulted in the chief officer’s 
almost starving himself before he could get sufficient grip 
on his nervous imaginings to come down to meals. 

At nine o’clock, however, the sun shone for a few min- 
utes, and he was forced to appear on the bridge to get his 
time sight. The Old Man followed him up. Waiting for 
the sun, his back turned, he could feel the eyes of that old 
madman burning on him. An old woman, was he? And 
why? For wanting to count noses; for trying to unearth 
treason. 

As soon as he had shouted out his altitudes to the third 
mate, who stood taking time, he went into the chart room 
to work out a longitude. The Old Man followed him in 
there and, with a deep sigh, sank back on the divan. Slim 
Williams expected instant annihilation; his brain ceased 
to work, his pencil hung in the air, his thumb was shoved 
into the traverse tables. Without turning round, he could 

form a picture accurate enough for his purposes of 

the merciless expression on that sneering face. He 
picked up his books and stepped out of 
the chart room. 

But there was no place where he could 





afe from this tormenting presence or 
from the recollection of his fault. 
Alone in his room, he paused 
often to stare at the portrait of 
his father. He remembered 
what pride the stern old mari- 
ner had taken in handing his 
sextant to his son; hardly with 
a sense of relinquishing his own 
career, so firmly did he feel the 
younger man’s destiny as but a 
continuation of his own. They 
were of a seagoing house. 

Slim Williams knew this per- 
fectly. He would never be his 
own man ashore. To bar him 
from the seas would be to dimin- 
ish himtonothing. They might 
as well invite him to live on 
another planet. Yet, if his li- 
cense were to be taken from 
him, that would bar him; and 
whether or not he should retain 
it was probably a matter resting 
in the hands of this old fellow 
who had insulted him almost 
past bearing, and who was be- 
yinning now to haunt his dreams 
with threats of unpleasant con- 
equences. 

rhe afternoon of this day was 
marked by the passing of the 
Thinker. Mr. Williams, sta- 
tioned at the hatch, his arms 
flung wide in signal to the winch, 
found himself face to face with that philosopher, who was 
being drawn out of his torture chamber with a bowline at 
his neck, Just so he had come on board. 

As soon as his two long ears had come well out of the 
hatch opening he twirled in a complete circle, with slow 
dignity, as if to say: ‘‘See for yourself whether I have paid 
the penalty.” 

It was evident to every glance that he had. Neverthe- 
less, the second mate, while superintending the job of 
ushering him over the side, murmured between his teeth: 
“Lucky mule!” 


Alone in His Room, He 

Paused Often to Stare 

at the Portrait of His 
Father 
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The Thinker, his hoofs deposited on the top of the horse 
stalls, paused for a last time, and seemed to be looking 
down upon the deep with contemplative eye. 

“Let him go!" yelled the captain, glaring over the 
dodger on the bridge. ‘“‘Somebody down there ought to be 
hit over the head with a cast-iron crowbar.” 

At sound of this voice the Thinker’s knees bent under 
him; his back heaved up; he fell forward, and was gone 

“He used good judgment that time,’”’ muttered Mr. 
Williams. 

On his return to the bridge he found the Old Man staring 
aft mistrustfully. 

“‘T don’t like to leave a thing like that in our wake,”’ he 
said in a thin high voice, tweaking his nose at the same 
time. “‘We are close in now, and that might be just what 
they are looking for to set them on our trail.”’ 

“If my calculations are right we should make the light 
early in the morning, sir,”” said Mr. Williams. 

““We are south of our line, you think, sir?” 

“A trifle, perhaps.” 

“Ah. Well, the less we see between now and then, the 
better I shall be pleased.” 

“He is playing with me,” thought Slim Williams, since 
the expected blow did not fall. ‘‘It will be worse for me in 
the end.” 

He laid this restraint of his captain to dependence on his 
navigating powers. As soon as they were in port he would 
sing a different tune, or perhaps even as soon as they 
sighted the light, for which they were beginning to look 

“IT am going to show weak running lights to-night if this 
thick weather continues,” the Old Man said. “It’s getting 
where I’m more afraid of the traffic than I am of sub 
marines; and I don’t suppose you're any fonder than I 
am, Mr. Williams, of running into passing ships.” 

The captain gleamed as if he had uttered a ghastly 
pleasantry; and the second mate’s spine went cold again 
If he had needed proof of the captain’s knowledge of his 
dereliction, here it was in good earnest. He looked forward 
with a consuming earnestness of gaze, trying to assemble 
his wits to that point of self-control where he might have 
some hope of launching a nonchalant reply. So earnest was 
this look that the Old Man, looking too, inquired anxiously 

““What do you see, sir?” 

“Nothing, sir. I am just taking a general look round.” 

“Ah-h!” 

The Old Man's relief became almost visible on the wings 
of a long exhalation. Mr. Williams observed that fleeting 
perturbation with wicked glee. His tormentor was not 
without his vulnerable points; he was, in fact, very sus- 
ceptible to sound. The thump of a bale of hay tumbling 
out of a hatch, the tap of a wire, a yell, the sqund of run- 
ning feet—-any of these was sufficient to cause the old 
fellow to suspend his fork in air at meals until somebody 
could provide him with aa explanation. So now, when a 
vicious crack came from the after-gun platform, the com- 
mander of the armed guard said soothingly: 

“I’m having a bullet put into that barrel that just 
floated past.” 

“Ah, that’s quite right! Quite right. Anything can 
come wrapped up in these packages. A barrel, you say? 
It might have been a mine.”’ 

Mr. Williams was scarcely conscious of this interchange. 
One sentence of the Old Man’s was set out in letters of fire 
against his eyelids: ‘I don’t suppose you’re any fonder 
than I am of running into passing ships.’”’” He knew, and 
said nothing. His was one of those mean natures that went 
about collecting evidence shred by shred, until in one 
awful quarter of an hour he could heap it all on the unfor- 
tunate head of his victim, demolishing him by the number 
rather than the seriousness of his shortcomings. He would 
accuse him of everything he had done or omitted to do 
until these things came to seem like parts of a general 
criminal stupidity. 

The second mate stole into the mess room for supper 
only when he was sure that he could eat alone. Later, when 
he lay in his bunk, his mind was free to engage in imaginary 
contests with his captain. He pursued him through all 
the blazing signs of the zodiac, only to bring him to bay at 
last on the rim of the world. Tottering on that brink, the 
Old Man turned on him, stretching out a blood-red hand 
to seize him by the throat. 


x 
LIM WILLIAMS, opening his eyes, saw a crimson 
hand hovering near the edge of his bunk and faintly 
dispelling the gloom of his room. He was conscious that 
in the century preceding a voice had uttered something 
gently in his ear. A submarine attack? He listened. The 
ship was still whole, at any rate; her heart still beat. 

He sat up and stared. Very slowly he perceived that this 
hand, swarming with brilliant light-red corpuscles, was the 
hand of the Greek quartermaster, pressed cautiously over 
the end of a flash light. 

“One bell, sir.” 

Ah, that was it! He nodded and sank back into his bunk. 
This was the graveyard watch, by some denominated 
gravy-eyed, owing to the difficulty of getting and keeping 
one’s eyes open at that hour of the night. 
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1" “Darkness; but no rain,’’ quoth the Greek quarter- “Now my idea is that this Roxana has sighted some “T thir e had better ho 
master. thing else—a whale or a tidewalker, as like as not.”’ William 
Slim Williams, closing his eyes luxuriously, reflected ‘Quite likely, sir.”’ “You do? I want to know. I wish you would tell me | 











\ that the rapid progress of man’s love affairs with foreign The Old Man clasped his hands behind hin what process you reach that conclusion, sir?) You've got a 
{ women could be laid to the mysterious and poetical effects “Still, I can’t put any dependence in that. A man would ib dead ahead of you.’ 
{ to which the use of broken language may give rise. be a damn fool, sir, to assume that somebody eise is a ‘*How do we know that, sir? We ca assume that t 
f Half dreaming, he recollected that the presence of this damn fool in waters like these. It may be just as he sa things are an ed.” 
f man in his room had a meaning; he had come tosummon _ It may be that this Roxana isn’t big enough game to waste “What kind of preachment is that? Anchored? N 
{ ; him to assume a stern responsibility. his torpedoes on. He may have passed her up f is.”" ke 
‘ “All right! I’m awake.” “That’s the very thing I was thinking, sir.” “Then we're as likely to run intoit as away from it if we 
( The Greek withdrew. Slim Williams looked sidewise at that imperturbable change o irse. We don’t know his course.” 
i The ship was black as a tomb, wet as asponge. They young man. He could never quite reconcile himself to here was the rub. These things were everywhere 
{ were in the very thick of the war zone now. He looked acting on news received in this unnatural and all but nowhere; 1 iwash, now immersed; darting along lik 
{ outside a moment. A strong smell of burlap bore him  miraculousfashion. Andtheman Sparks came tothem wit! school of pickerel, playful creatures variously equippe 
back, but he could see nothing. The Poetess was swathed bad news only. A harbinger of woe! Day after day he sat able to hear under water no less than pick intelligence « 
like a mummy; or perhaps was already in her winding _ in his little room amidships, surrounded with coils spitting of the air and blow ships into the cloud Any chance 
heet. The burlap hung from the boat deck and was meant _ blue flashes. wave might be fanged. As well try to dodge a bullet, or 
to blanket any light to Egypt to escape a 
' that might escape po on fate capable of tra 
froma smoky lantern eling to Egypt t 
| which hung just out- The African lion at 
) side the pantry on the tracts h pre ! 


deck below 


| 
Slim Williams close to the ground 
{ could never quite and setting all the 
| adapt himself to wak jungle in a stir, the 





quality 


ing at this hour 
Even without the being such that no 
} 





aunting sense he denizen can say fron 
5 2 ; 
iad of being com which direction it ha 
; pletely out of favor come So some run 
} here, he would have awayfromitandsome 
felt weak, frail and run plump into it 
, i cold. The vibrant “So, as I say, | 
( hum and roar of the think we would aver 
( great hip forging age up all right to 
) into original black- hold our course iY 
| ess, on a course and aid the se r 
4 ita eed unknown, with pa 
| f half intimidated hir ence to the hons of 
\ What might not have Africa. 


The Old 
influenced b the 


~ 





= 
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I'll be up present 

You ought tobe 1 

ter of this ship 
Mortally wounded, 


i I the vast dark, that 
| i “nothing beyond 
nothing’’ so fearful 





; to primitive ima the second mate left 

| itior he eit lke hi iptain’ le and 

} ; the shard or shado iscended to the fil 

} hurled ir igre 

iH are you 

i heading?’’ he it 
quire yriml f the 


third mate 


*Nortl } East,” 
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antic to be plausi 2 a oe 


at Slim Williams Brought His Fist Up With Wicked Force, and the Man Fell Kicking on the Plates 
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' 
1 If too ut ile, too shadowy, too strangely fashioned These flashes at night illuminated his round head, played “He is going to take a cast of the lead at t ‘clock 
| } iltogether. How could sucha mechanism as this truly exist? about his brows, gave the place the look of a wizard’s den; ~ ppose you know there i marine 
{ And how could he be part of it? He felt like a chill ghost inhabited, however, by a wizard with a blooming cheek ahead of u 
afted forward on a cloud form and an eternal Havana-filled cigar between his teeth. A dh i 
| ! Swayed | t! feeling, floating over a like abyss, the picture of nonchalance! A dealer in invisibilities, shock ““My idea ran ! | just toid the Old M to} i 
mate had cnied out, last trip, when “the came to tell him and prospects of sudden doom! But for him, the ocear his course It ‘ M4 imping round ere ea cat 
es that the ship yuld anchor in half ah hour: ‘How in hell might have been as empty as it seemed; without toil chasing 
does that concern me?”’ Yet he and no other was the  terrorless, a tame blue round. This sphinxlike young mar ‘What did he sa 
anchorer. He had simply got out of touch with himself for was not contented with it so. They had to thank him for “Ordered me out of the chart room He's the 
the time being. Hot coffee always chases away this topsy- peopling it with monsters. But could they be certain that most unreasonable man I ever sailed ! 
‘ turvydom. , he was not hoaxing them? “No; he won't hear re ’ said the 
\ ? Che briayge was all astir when he arrived there. Sparks, ““Come this way, sir,” the Old Man said heavily to Mr. ent Once his mir made u ) ilk to} 
} the ireless operator, had thrown another bomb into their Willian he vas { f ill the 1 it 1 
midst. Submarine ngs were coming fast now, They went into the chart house together. He wouldn’t give a dime t emeg er Nias 
( ’ “What's this?”’ cried the Old Man, glaring at a yello **See where you place t iid the captain, thrusting ‘ . We t wk night, ar ‘ 
p he had lowered into the light of the binnacle. ‘‘ What the yellow slip into } har Ye y 
i ire you trying to tell me?” The second " ed up the dividers and twirled “‘She'll have tor her foref ght over them or the 
P titude and a longitude,” said Sparks coolly. them over the chart, pursing his lips the while n’t see her,” 
| ! e?’ “seven miles north otf u ( ! tl ~ast,”’ ‘There i? iter if ese lds br iwa 
he said present] “They won't brea i Mr. W 
: e. She don’t mention being shelled, I ‘“‘Dead ahead, you might as well say.” tially 
| “For all we Know, sir “9 ““N te ng i the 
“What do we know, sir? That's just the point. I wish The Sphinx stood at their elbow agatr 
| she’s sighted a submarine. Now will you you would tell me what we know. | feel as if I knew les “Hot doings!”’ he det i Preternatural caln 
‘ that submarine doesn’t sink her?” than nothing at the present moment.”’ at upon |} i he f mbing 
F ir.” He bent to the chart and por lered the black-ruled up ni 
, f ybody else!”’ latitudes. The chart, a vastly simplified world, presented “*We are getting ready to k ag ure e?’ te! 
‘Unless it might be that the submarine is out of shells no difficulties. As projected there, it was always calm, jected the nd disagreeal 
and is proceeding to her base.” always dependable. Nothing is more immaculate than ‘Well, | wouldn't say that « t t 
“That won't hold water.” theory. And nothing was more likely than that one of well to be prepared 
“Hardly, sir.” these same black lines might see the end of them. (Continued on Page 89 
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If Your Copy js Late 


ECAUSE of the unprecedented transportation 
| conditions, all periodicals will frequently be 
delivered late If your copy of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST does not reach you on Thursday 
please do not write complaining of the delay, as it 
is beyond our power to prevent it. If your dealer 
or boy agent does not place THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POosT on sale Thursdays it is because his | 
supply has been delayed in transit. He will have | 
it later 

Sometimes subscription copies will be delivered 
first; sometimes copies sent to dealers. Until 
transportation conditions are improved these cde 
lays and irregularities are unavoidable 


One Offset 


TIVE Surgeon General’ reports in July covered some two 
| and a half million men, about half of them in France or 
en route. Some of them were then participating in the 
heavy fighting near the Marne, sleeping and eating any 
way they could All these men were away from home, 


ubsect to a novel regimen The death rate from disease 


imong them was a trifle under two a year out of each 
thousand. For men of military age in civil life the death 
rate from disease is three time a high 

As more of our soldiers are subjected to the rigors of 


death rate 


may rise somewhat But’ though science multiplies weap 


battle-line life, and during a longer period, this 


ons of destruction, it also safeguards the soldier from other 
risks that were formerly as deadly as bullets 

lor example, in the Mexican War the death rate from 
disease was at the rate of one hundred men a year out of 
every thousand. In the Civil War the rate in 1862 was 
forty out of a thousand, but next year it rose to sixty a 
thousand. The disease death rate in the Spanish-American 
War was twenty-five a thousand. In the Russo-Japanese 
War it was twenty a thousand the lowest rate in an 
important and prolonged conflict until the present war. 


rhi a great offset to battle losses 


German Obduracy 


a German Government is piling up another liability 
for its subjects to liquidate. In dead and permanently 
disabled it has already spent, no doubt, two and a half 
It has spent all of Germany's fine foreign 
trade the solidest fruit of more than forty years’ intense 


million men 


effort It has spent an ever-increasing portion of the 
nation’s industrial organization In war debt it has 
heavily mortgaged a great stretch of German future. It 
has absolutely spent Germany's asset of good will. 

It is now spending her prospects of rehabilitation. All 
ti | obstinacy of the German ruling 
cla ind of the inveterate subjection of the people to that 


ese signs of the ithless 
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class harden the hearts of Germany’s antagonists. Every 
observing person knows that the attitude of the United 
States toward Germany is now notably different from 
what it was a year ago. The German is a much less amen- 
able person than we supposed him. His error is more 
ingrained than we believed. A year ago the United States 
would have made peace with Germany on terms that events 
have taught us cannot be considered. We see now that 
stricter guarantees are necessary from a nation that seems 
determined to prosecute a war of domination, at whatever 
cost, to the bitter end. A nation that can reconcile Brest- 
Litovsk to the idea of a purely defensive war, and that 
persists in fighting to the last man on that program, is ob- 
viously too full of dynamite to be given complete liberty 
in its present state. If Germany, with the Russian and 
Rumanian treaties in one hand, persists in fighting to the 
last ditch, that odium will attach to her at the peace confer- 
ence and afterward. Unequivocal and revolutionary signs 
of a change of heart will be necessary to remove it. 

The good will is already gone. German rulers are sup- 
planting it with an ill will which will be harder to over- 
come— at the peace conference and afterward —the longer 
the war lasts. 


The Longest War 


| pnw ype of that short war which nearly everybody pre- 
dicted at the beginning of August, 1914, we have the 
longest big war of modern times. From Lexington to 
Yorktown was six and a half years, but there were long 
intervals of inactivity, and all the Revolutionary fighting 
would be only a skirmish nowadays. From Fort Sumter 
to Appomattox was a little less than four years, and it 
reduced one of the belligerents to virtual exhaustion. The 
Seven Years’ War contained only four years and two 
months of real fighting. After the Battle of Torgau both 
sides were so nearly worn out that they could do little more 
than make gestures at each other until they signed an 
armistice the second year following. 

If four years took all the fight out of Europe when the 
greatest battles engaged only a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men on both sides, it is no wonder that those who saw 
the belligerents throwing millions into battle line at the 
beginning of August, 1914, predicted that the war must be 
short. But after more than four years, with perhaps thirty 
million casualties of all grades, and a hundred and fifty 
billion dollars expended, exhaustion is still indefinitely in 
the future 

Even such a jarring, ill-organized, impecunious, indus- 
trially backward state as Austria-Hungary can support 
warfare on this enormously destructive and prolonged 
scale. Ending a war among great powers by attrition 
means impoverishing the world; and modern conditions 
produce a sort of warfare in which, with anything like 
equality between the belligerents to begin with, a military 
decision is tremendously difficult. Any state, under the 
conditions of 1914, can let loose a force that actually 
threatens civilization 

This longest and most destructive war must be the last. 
Civilization must find means of reasonably insuring itself 
against such a danger. That is not a theory, but a con- 
dition. We say again that the League of Nations, already 
half in being, should take on more definite and enduring 
form. Steps to that end should be taken now. 


Look Out! 


io American Bankers’ Association states: 
“Thousands of temporarily prosperous people without 
advice or knowledge of values are being gulled by unscru- 
pulous promoters into purchasing worthless stocks and 
bonds aggregating hundreds of millions of dollars annually. 
These promoters are virtually robbing people of their sav- 
ings. Many of them are taking Liberty Bonds in exchange 
for fake securities. The lowest estimate of the amount of 
these fake, bogus or worthless securities unloaded on the 
people during the past year is two hundred and fifty 
million dollars.””. The man who solicits you to exchange 
your Liberty Bond for an investment yielding greater re- 
turns is probably a swindler. 

Che man who promises you a big return on your money, 
with no risk of loss, is pretty certainly a swindler. 

Do not deal with anybody whose reputation and re- 
sponsibility are not vouched for by your local bank. 

Suspicious-looking circulars and newspaper advertise- 
ments of investments should be brought to the attention 
of the Post-Office Department. 


Domestic Trade 


INE billion dollars of foreign trade sounds tremen- 

dous; but it isa very small patch on the trade of the 
country. Bank clearings at a hundred and seventy-five 
leading cities are running at the rate of more than three 
hundred billion dollars a year. A great part of that repre- 
sents payments for goods and services. But many such 
payments are made without passing through a clearing 
house- in places where there are no clearing houses and in 
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clearing-house cities when checks are presented directly to 
the banks on which they are drawn 

An investigation by the American Bankers’ Association 
shows that in a number of representative cities—not in- 
cluding the largest ones—the total payments made at or 
through banks, or total debits against bank accounts, were 
two and one-third times the total clearings. On that ratio 
payments made through banks at the hundred and seventy- 
five leading cities would be running at the rate of more 
than seven hundred billion dollars a year, and all payments 
throughout the country would be well toward a thousand 
billions a year. 

Roughly speaking, that is the way we are handing round 
cash nowadays. In spite of war it requires a very deter- 
mined man to be pessimistic about the United States. 


The Issue 


T IS regrettable that circumstances forced—or made 

expedient —a compromise of the Harvester case. As the 
Attorney General points out, that case involved ‘‘the most 
fundamental issue that has arisen under the Sherman 
Act.”” The Government contends that every combination 
of competing businesses on a scale large enough to make a 
direct, substantial restriction of competition is unlawful 
utterly regardless of whether any tangivle ill effects what- 
ever arise from the combination. The Harvester concern 
held that the Government must show some ill effect from 
the combination, as that it treated competitors unfairly, 
lowered prices to producers, raised prices to consumers, 
lowered wages, or the like. 

We should have had the decision of the Supreme Court 
on that clear-cut issue, so that after a quarter of a century 
of litigation we might finally know what the Sherman Act 
means. The compromise leaves that question as open to 
speculation as ever. 

Our Government, going on a theory of thirty years ago, 
holds that restriction of competition is always bad. The 
rest of the world, going on experience, holds that it is often 
good and often absolutely necessary for such a gigantic 
industrial task as meeting a world war. In practice the 
United States is going on that experience too. 

Big Cities 

HERE was a gathering not long ago to celebrate the 

opening of a new railway line—an addition to a system 
which when completed will comprise six hundred and 
twenty miles of track, or about enough to reach from 
Chicago to Vicksburg, and carry three billion passenger 
a year, which is nearly three times as many as are carried 
on all the steam railroads of the country put together. 

This railway system mostly burrows through the rock 
and dirt beneath New York City, and at the gathering re- 
ferred to the president of the company remarked: ‘There 
is every reason to believe that in ten years the city will 
have reached such a size that the traffic congestion of 1928 
will be greater than that of 1918."" In other words, a 
carrying capacity of three billion passengers a year i 
admittedly the merest stop-gap. 

That is one indication of the inconvenience which at- 
tends piling several million people on a very restricted 
area in such wise that a great part of them have to travel 
some miles daily from their homes to their work. 

Big cities merely happen. The world is getting into a 
way of questioning mere happenings that produce ill 
results, and of forethinking and planning on a scale and 
with a daring hitherto unknown. Time is coming when 
cities will conform to a plan as comprehensive and intelli- 
gent as the plan of a modern factory —to get light, ventila- 
tion, open spaces, and at the same time save haulage. 


Idealistic 


HE Bolsheviki undertook to ruin all other classes in 

Russia for the benefit of the working class. With the 
destructive side of the program they succeeded pretty 
well; but what sort of paradise for workingmen they 
erected out of the mess is indicated by a brief statement 
in a recent number of the Monthly Labor Review, pub- 
lished by the Department of Labor at Washington. 

A little table of figures compiled from reports of the 
Moscow Labor Exchange and Central Arbitration Board 
shows a great rise in wages from July, 1914, to August, 
1917—-carpenters, for example, from one dollar a day to 
four dollars and thirty cents. Another little table, from 
the Moscow municipal statistical office, compares prices 
of common food articles in August, 1914, and August, 1917. 
The Review’s conclusion is as follows: 

“On an average wages in the occupations included in the 
preceding table increased five hundred and fifteen per cent. 
During the same period, however, the average increase in 
prices of the principal foodstuffs amounted to five hundred 
and sixty-six per cent. Consequently the workmen of 
Moscow had greater difficulty in meeting the cost of living 
in August, 1917, with their greatly increased wages, than 
they had in July, 1914.” 

The losses are real. The gains are all in stage money. 
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for our wares, which we put out under different of this exploding author \) 
Che big-star productions, which have such tre will be heard for miles 
g power that we can afford to spend huge Authors often frame up ‘ 

making ther ost as much as two hundred thou- scenes quite beyond our 

ire ‘ than seventy-five thousand. Next finances, yet they are so 

ive the sta f the second magnitude, upon which we essential to the story we 
ips half those sum And finally we make the cannot disregard them } 

e-reel features for about twenty-five thousand We made a picture last 

‘ h, adding another twenty-five thousand for ad- year of a log jam, but the 

vith that ever-present need of advance pull- only reason we could ac 

ve ist create popularity for our marionettes. complish the difficult feat 

W he e buy a story the first problem of the director was our fortunate posses- 

juction is to decide whom it is for Don't youthink sion of some logging stuff 
e fine for Bessie Flopit?” from an educational film, i 
Yi I re ut it would cost too much for her. which we spliced in with 

Wi ive to give it \ in Vane some close-ups of the hero 
‘ I must de ‘ ho will be the best director for turning the wheel at the 
in for that particular tale, and then who will write the — sluice gate. 
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matter, the atmosphere tonick us for twenty-five thou- } 
is changed to Arizona, and sand—and that will take 


ead of the big punct many road companies several i 


irring in a blizzard the da : years in the jungle; with al 
tardly deed was committed Poh ways the chance that the be- ql 
i desert sand storm * u : nighted provinces may not 
| have no doubt, when the ¥. : . | share New York’senthusiasm : 
thor attends its film pre “But why in the name of ' 
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| ean assure him now that in classics have not been glor | 
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uffered enough to hurt screen by erstwhile gas fitter j 
but if changing a story to t 
make it intelligible as a photo | 
play is mutilation, then I| will 
state very bluntly that it ha | 


Mutilated Masterpieces 


os R rather indiffer 
i ent tory came t me a 


) to be done. } 
hile ago called His Family | 
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Translating Art 


rest. The point of the tal 


« built round a fell ) 
ense of honor, and the author HEN we think that | 
broughtit outinaneight-oared music, drama, painting, 
bout race As that " poetry, sculpture and archi 


tecture areas oldas civilization 


watersport we hould have had 
and in all past history no new 


»yoa thousand miles or more 
art has made its appearance, it 
is difficult to believe that th 

phenomenon has taken place 
Yet thoughtful critics have 
declared the photoplay is a 
new and distinct art form. 


make the com | found 
convenient to have Claude Yast od . 


justify the motto mn the family 
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crest bv his honorable heroics 





So you see we do have In changing from one art to another the result is bound { 
some conscience to be largely the work of the translator, who, if he is to do 
Recently we have been the work justice, must be an artist equal to his task 


in communication with the Dante's Inferno—which is quoted from, but rarely read 

, , , i 
author of a play which we would be familiar to only a few academic scholars had it } 
will eall The Corn-Fed not been for Gustave Doré, who, happening along centu a 


Vamp. Reports show that ries after the work was written, illustrated the great classi: 
the diet of these birds is In this the translator was also a great artist, and though 
immaterial, for thisone has Dante would have been surprised at the later artist’s vis- 
been an enormous success ualization of his writings, no doubt he would have been 


in New York City, where pleased. X 
vamping is one of the seven Translate music into pictures and what is the result? 
arts, Furthermore our fer- The motif of a musical score is announced as the storm 


rets there insist that the Each of the two thousand auditors conjures a mental pic 
play will screen splendidly, ture out of his own experience—no two of which are 


and local successes have alike—and none like the storm in the author’s mind wher j 
convincedthedietarydram- he wrote the motif. 
atist he has a wonderful I am willing to wager a dollar to the hole in the doughnut 


property, so he is asking there was nobody more surprised than Burne-Jones when 
twenty-five thousand dol- he read the poem Kipling made from his picture, The 
larsforthephotoplayrights! Vampire. And it is doubtful if either of them would have 
Unfortunately for this uttered his artistry had he foreseen the horde of vamps it 
chap New York does not loosed upon a world already too sinful. 
set film values, for the rural Had the simple-minded Millet lived he would have been 
boobs do not know or care amazed at the social significance Markham gave to his 
what the metropolis thinks. peasant picture, The Man With the Hoe. It is the same 
Broadway may be mad _ with the photoplay made from another's story or drama 
over our ascetic vampire, If the translator is a high-grade artist the translation may 
The Puebdle Indians Furnish Us With Reai Locations but the chances are the Continued on Page 70) 
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A Real Non-Shkid, 
Proved by 10 Years 


The first effective rubber non-skid tread was the Republic 
Staggard Studs you now know so well 

It was designed by Republic engineers and patented ten 
years ago. 

Since its appearance, almost countless non-skid devices 
have come forth. 

But ten years of experience have served only to prove that 
Staggard Studs do afford maximum grip with min: 
mum friction. 


The shape and the size and the position of Republic Stag 
gard Studs all are calculated to reduce road resistance and 
increase road traction. 


No other tread is so scientifically built to hold the road 


The Staggard Studs are the scientific solution of the skid 
problem. 


The tire rolls easily on the rounded studs, which are always 
in line with the direction of travel. 


This means maintained momentum with least power 
really important fuel economy. 


Though the studs roll freely, they stubbornly resist sick 
slip and skid. 


These sturdy Staggard Studs last longer, as Republic Tires 
themselves last longer, because they are made by the 
Prédium Process. 


Republic Inner Tubes, both Black-Line Red and 
Gray, have a reputation for freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber Corporation 


Youngstown, Ohio 
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We're just the Mar- 
thas No; 

don’t like that ex 
pression, for a man’s 








to the northwest! Look at ’em running! Gee, they're like 


racel es on a tract Ten to one on grayvback! My colors 
on him! Come on, grayback! Attaboy! Attaboy! Trot-a- 
trot! ‘Trot-a-trot! 
Jimmie seared ‘‘grayback”’ into eternity 
Where,” he prayed, “may his ghost ha’nt the ghost of 
Von Bissing until what time the Kaiser turns up to roast 
in hel 


ironing the life out of cooties. The soldiers 


ire supposed to leave them in the trenches, receiving fresh 


But cooties are as tenacious 
that in this billet they-march 


1 meet them, meet them in the 


hen they come out 
Jimmie says 


DOYS al 


e n-ening when the bloom is on the rye limmie’s 

1d il said that he was getting to have quite a 
patriarchal feeling toward his cooties. 

All the boys were standing except blue-eyed Billy, who 
a uunging on the high box where the cook is accus 
tomed to cut the bread; he was evidently in a brown 

idy. Once | saw him slip his hand under his gas mask 
w h we have to wear at the alerte here—and touch a cer- 
tain inside pocket. I knew well enough that a letter lay 
there. Of all the soldiers in the billets Billy was the only 


Now he 


one who had not shared in the prevailing gloom. 


looked up at me and smiled 


What would your friends think if they could see you?”’ 
he said. ‘Wouldn't they feel shocked and crawly if they 
v that you were associated with a lot of cootie-breeding 


buck privates?”’ 


lt was the first time I had heard the expression. 








What's a buck private 1 asked. 
Jimmie looked at me reproachfully as a teacher whose 
pupil has failed him 
at's an old word—buck private,” he admonished. 
If it was ‘hard-boiled pug,’ now, which is about the same 
thing, or ‘dog-robber,’ you might be excused. But not to 


know buck private! 
A buck private,”” Billy told me, 
garden private; 


“is just a common or 
not a first-class private; 
inguished as a corporal or sergeant, to say nothing of a 
real officer with a cute little gold or silver bar on his cap 
d shoulders. A buck private is just the rest of us who 
I don't like that expression in wartime. 


nothing so dis- 


ar 


also ran No; 


Services in Belleau Wood Just Before Going Forward to the Front Lines 


a man for all that 
We're just 
“We're the ranl 
est of the rank and 
file,”’ put in Jimmie. 
“*We'’rethedubs,”’ 


said Mickie; ‘“‘the 
ones that are not 
yet first-class pri 
vates and most of 


us never will be.”’ 
“Not if we get 
cramps, certainly,” 
murmured Jerry, 
which was an allu 
sion to the fact that 
Mickie had asked to 
be excused from the 
only patrol for which 
he had been chosen 
on the 
pain in his 
“tummy.” 
**Nothing’s lower 
than a buck pri- 
vate,” said Jimmie; 
‘but take it from 
me, we're the bird 
that are going t 
make the Kaiser 
think he’d rather be 
even the ex-Czar of 


score of se- 


vere 


Russia.’ 

**Yes, we are 
when?” queried 
sarcastic voice. “If 
those darn guys at 
headquarters z 

Oh, gee! “ an 
someone on the out 
“Don’t start 


the 





skirts 
knocking staff! 
I'd want to 
isten, and I’ve worl 
to do thi 


30 I gotta work tor the little 


otticers. 


morning 
I'm only a buck 


old U.S.” 


‘Say, ma’am,” 


private, 


queried Billy, “‘do you think they are 
training us to be the shock troops? Some men say so.” 
If I had half expected a derisive murmur 
The boys looked at me seriously. | 


two had 


to greet this I 
was disappointed. 
remembered what a Canadian veteran of twenty 
said to me in hospital two years ago: 

ting Fift! 


‘You know, we chaps called ourselves the Fig! 


before ever we crossed the seas We were dead sure when 


we got over that the war would end.” 


Open Shop and Nothing for Sale 


peers young egotists who thought they were to be 
made the shock troops! Conscious of their stre ngth but 
not of their limitations; serene in a naive sense of power 
that will hasten the end of the war! Half of me saw all 
this, but the other half really felt as the boys did. Why 
should not our division be given the honor of being made 
the shock troops? Maybe we had been chosen to come to 
this sector because big fighting is intended here. 

“Why not?” I] said. “‘ Meantime, I’m going back to the 
Y to tack up the other rumors.” 

We had a fashion, which we had borrowed from some 
Y workers, of heard that 
might have a grain of truth in them. Then we could laug! 
at them all the more 
revealed. None of 
tacked up: {1 y 
efficiency and talent of this division that he is coming here 
personally to review it +} ““A boche plane, 
bearing fifty passengers was brought 
terday in the neighborhood of H 

This sort of thing amuses the boys, and it is part of our 


posting whatever rumors we 
heartily when their absurdity wa 
rhis day | 


“General Pershing is so impressed with the 


our rumors ever came true. 


capable ol 
down ye 


sples 


function to distract their minds whenever we can. 

On this morning the hut was open, though we had for the 
moment nothing on the shelves. But we always keep open, 
since selling is the least important part of our work. The 
boys want the tobacco and figs and cookies and preserves, 
but they want the hut background and us even more. A 
few boys came in to write letters home; a few more to play 


Continued on Page 26) 
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Now hes 


a man ! 


| Whether back at college, at school, or at work —he 
} , 
has set for himself a man’s standard. 































{ 
» On the clothes question he has accepted the judg- 
| f ment of his older brothers—/e wears Sty/eplus. 
i he wants the Styleplus manly style 
| i —he wants the Styleplus certainty of wear 
‘ 
{| he wants to know he is getting 100° value 
| | for his money—in justice to himself—in justice 
. ‘ ° ; ; 
t | to his war-time duty to spend wisely. 
r & Styleplus are America’s exceptional clothing value 
| stvle, quality and pric e considered. 
| - . 
Phe exceptional values are made possible by our 
| arty 
large-volume production in each grade. This reduces 
manufacturing costs and puts more value into the 
} 


clothes. 


Eee 
==> 
——— 


Models attractive to men of everv age and taste. 


4 - 


Two grades in Styleplus suits: $25 and $30. 


5 


‘he 
7s) 


Three grades in Styleplus overcoats: $25, 


and $35. 
Kach grade one price the nation over. Each grade 
is an exceptional value at the price. 


Try on a suit today at the local Styleplus Store. 
Be stylish and thrifty doth / 


lot g merchant In most citie ind 
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Continued from Page 24 


Phere is a lad with a pair of field 


inted us to forward to his father ‘‘in 
Pa t i ene © tar, uch we have had no 
, ea he gave There was a boy who 
her who asked us to buy him 
| her who wanted us to choose a 
‘ 4 ither who wanted to know 

econd verse of Shelley's Sky 
‘ f i ts of things, from buying 

e letter 

| the steps of the Y mending a rent in Jerry 
| Ale me tearing up the muddy road. We 

eant something he had been in the 

enc the ght before He entered the hut, and some 
forty ol u ed ind hin If we were indoors the top 
ergeant id t her u ibout congregating in the 

ed J é Did you get a boche ‘ia 

la r particu ittalion had taken no prisoners. 
We dey ed the tact that we f id never been told to get 
e, but e were alwa hoping to come across them. 


Things the Censor Reads 


tbo norted Alec There was one shot out in 
No Man's Land this morning. One of them nervou 


new gu vas firing at waving grass and got this boche by 
take. Now he welling over it as if he had really seen 
n The boche was a fellow from Frankfort, it seems; 


oks enough like the post-office clerk at home to be his 


he 
You run all the way here to talk about him?” inquired 
Jimmie 
ay, you don't have to listen, you know,” argued Aleck 
They are ich youngsters! Aleck would have gone off 


thout telling us what we wanted to know if two or three 


of the boys had not hustled and kicked Jimmie and other- 


‘ Aleck continued, ‘‘ was that 
I saw the captain go into the chaplain’s billet and I sort of 
ing round, kind of thinking I might hear something 

iot to eavesdrop, you understand os 
Oh, we understood, all right; we'd have forgiven him 


inything if he’d heard something that mattered 


Well mtinued Aleck, “I saw the aptain give the 

iplain a letter ind he aid Of course, nothing will 
happen to me, old man, but in case it should ; 

Gee!" came an awed, delighted whisper Chat means 


ymmething, sure! 
Chey looked at one another smiling! It was as if ¢ very 
one of them had just received some especial piece of good 
All the same,” croaked Jerry, ‘“‘us guys haven't heard 
i} iy,”’ offered Billy, “I heard something I meant 


» tell you but I had my mind on something else 


Jimmie flashed me a 
ok of humorou rr ited 
omprehension Jimmis 
ind Billy had been friend 
nee Billy's parentle 
hildhood in billets and 
trenches they were bur 
ies and Jimmie knew al 


about that letter Billy 
treasured Yet as I met 
limmie’s glance I thought 
‘ +} 


it showed something more 


than irritation, something 

‘it was this,” went on 
Billy “T heard the top 
sergeant telling the corp 
of our squad that the rea- 
on why we've done noth 
ing for ten days is that 
1 big thing was planned 
about that long ago All 
had the dope 


ked buck privates were 





chosen for the different 


jobs, and the whole thing 





was plotted out to the last 


We vere t wort 


of the battalion 
hat holds the sector at 
ir right Well, they're 


ll brigaded with the | 
French, and the plans were | 4 
irried up to the Frene} ls : 


ymmandant for appro 

ile left them locked up in 
his desk when he went to 
supper When he came 


back they were still there 
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tampered with; he’s one wise guy, they say. So we've 
just let Heinie expect us to try to pull off something, and 
we've gone on sitting st ; 

I could tell by the faces of his auditors that they were 
forgiving the powers that be 

““We’ll let it pass this time,”’ said Jimmie; “‘but staff 
officers must not presume; this mustn’t happen again. I 
bet you we'll pull off something with about two minutes’ 


warning to us fellows that do the job. I'm off to soft-soap 


the lieut. so if anything is on I'll be let in 
The chaplain was picking his way toward the Y hut 
Many a mother and wife and sweetheart has cause to bless 
that gentle-faced, strong-voiced, kind-hearted man. He 
meets the boys on their own level, can talk their slang, 
does not reprove them openly if they forget and swear, 
ings with them and prays with them. I have often seen 
him toward twilight holding them for an hour with a 
monologue of humorous chat; and to interest a group for 
that long at the Front means far more than it ever would 
I went to meet him and saw that his pocket was 
i “Well, it’s in 


at home 
bulging with letters he had to censor 
again,”” he remarked; ‘‘ten letters this time 
“It” was a figure of speech a private had evolved in a 
letter to his sweetheart It was said that the officer who 
censored the letter admired it and used it in a letter to his 
fiancée. The original maker, meantime, lent it to an 
inarticulate friend whom he was helping in amorous com- 
rhe inarticulate friend had admiringly got it by 
heart and taught it to the members of his squad. Rumor 
had it that one or two of the men had taken on best girls 
just for the sake of working it off. The chaplain and I had 
agreed that it was nothing to write home about. Here it is: 
“*My heart’s love for you is as deep as the sea, and each 


position 


separate wave carries an embrace or a loving thought.” 
Can’t account for it,’’ said the chaplain; ‘‘ most of the 
men that use it are the sort that at home would be writing: 
‘Gee, kid, you’re some baby!’ Most of them never saw the 
sea till they got on it to come here, and you may guess what 
they said about it at that time. And now they pick up 
this secondhand figure of speech. Can youaccount for it? 
Well, I thought I could. Wasn't it just a form of ideali- 
zation? These soldier boys appreciate home and the 


people they love as they never did before. To say “Gee, 
kid, you're some baby!”’ might mean all a young lover 
means when he’s making love at home, but over here he 
has the impulse to mean and say something bigger than 
he ever has before; he feels incapable of coping with the 
emotion and he turns with a very praiseworthy humility to 
what he considers poetry, whi h he believes can speak bet- 
ter than he can 

“*Here,”” said the chaplain, ‘“‘is Aleck’s latest effusion, 
directed to his mother but meant for me: 


**Dear Mother: I don’t want to get into trouble with the 


censor so I shall merely tell you that | am well and I am 
here. I was there; I am now here 
get from there to here I proceeded along a route of which 
1 may not speak and in a direction of which I may not 


Oh, you censor!| To 





A Group of Officers of a Heroic Battalion After Their Tour of Duty Had Ended and They 


Were About to Start Back to Rest Billets 
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speak, and by a means of transportation which it is per- 
haps better not to mention. I may, however, go so far as 
to say that at certain stages of our progress we proceeded 
by putting one foot in front of the other, raising it and then 
repeating the process with the other foot. 

‘This part of the country seems to consist of earth under 
foot and the sky overhead. There are trees which I may 
say have green leaves, and at certain times of the day the 
sun casts a shadow. I am feeling like a three-year-old. 
We are all doing fine. We are all hard-boiled, including the 
chaplain, who is our censor. {Oh, you censor!| 

“With love, 
* ALECK. 

‘P.S. What I said the night I left still goes.”’ 

The chaplain and I smiled wistfully over that P.S. We 
knew well enough that there the real letter lay. ‘I’ve 
Q.K.’d it and signed it ‘Censor-Chaplain,’” he said. ‘] 
hope it will make his mother laugh. And look here,”’ he 
added. ‘‘ Will you get the word to Jimmie that I am now 
censoring his letters, and not his lieutenant?”’ 

We both fell into gaies of laughter. Jimmie and his 
lieutenant and his lieutenant’s fiancée all went to school 
together, and with the democrac y of childhood called each 
other by their Christian names. The fiancée’s people had 
always had money, the lieutenant’s father acquired it, and 
Jimmie’s mother lost hers. The fiancée went to a finishing 
school, the lieutenant went to college— and Jimmie grad- 
uated from high school to a garage 

The lieutenant, with perhaps imperfect wisdom, was 
fearful that Jimmie would call him by his Christian name 
in front of the rest of the platoon. Jimmie, whom only 
chance keeps from being a lieutenant, has his own pride, 
and also a fiendish passion for teasing. He has taken his 
revenge by writing ardent love letters to the lieutenant’s 
fiancée, which the lieutenant has to censor. As there is no 
military information in the letters there is no reason for 
not posting them. I dare say the lieutenant has held them 
back long enough to write explanations and directions to 
his lady. But those of us in the secret decidedly think that 
Jimmie has scored. 


An Engaged Man’s Complaint 


a censor’s duty is usually tedious. He is generally a 
kind-hearted officer who does not care to go over letters 
intended for someone else. He understands well enough 
that the specter of a censor is likely to suppress a soldier's 
ardor to write. Therefore, he trains his eye to skip the 
private parts of a letter and to scrutinize closely only ma 
terial that would rank as military information, inexpedient 
to send overseas. Asarule he is very careful of the feelings 
both of the soldiers and of the recipients of the letters. I 
a chaplain— who keeps over his desk a 
poster of a pretty girl represented as looking with amazed 


know a censor 
indignant eyes at an “‘opened by censor” letter and ex 
claiming, ‘‘ Well, the nerve of some people!”’ 

It is only occasionally that a censor becomes interested 
in the personal part of a letter, as when some buck private 
who has not even got to 
the front lines writes a 
vivid account of a battle 
in which he has shared 
and complains that the 
machine-gun fire breaks 
Or when a young 


his rest! 
bridegroom writes: ** Girlie, 
I certainly do wish I was 
with you to-night The 
shells are flying round this 
dugout and it makes me 
feel that I miss you, Girlie, 
and would certainly like 
to be with you to-night 
Or when an engaged man 
writes: “‘] don’t seem to be 
getting many letters from 
you, kid, and | notice | 
have not had any at all 
since you got my insur- 
ance policy!” 

Our chaplain moved 
toward the group under 
the kitchen camouflage 

** Boys,” he said, ** there 
was a German soldier killed 
last night in No~-Man’s 
Land. A little fellow from 
Frankfort. I’m going to 
preach a funeral sermon 
over him in the Lutheran 
church pretty soon, and 





s ” if any of you want to come 
a4 ~ hd and do honor to a dead 
+ ok enemy who we must be- 

. lieve was brave, I'll be 
in glad to have you. It isn’t 


4 obligatory. I’m going to 
try to talk in German!” 
Continued on Page 53) 
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“My favorite 
and Cigar! (“f 


up I’ve 


NROM_ boyhood 
4 . : 
been a admirer 


And 


my 


great 
of the Scottish bard. 
that reminds me that 
favorite cigar is also Robert 
Burns. 


ago, I 


The fact is, years aj 
chanced to hear of a cigar 


—a mild cigar (that ad- 


jective, please note!) called 


Robert Burns. 
Thought I, “If Robert 
Burns cigar is like the man 
he’s named tor, I must in- 
troduce myself.” 
Well—talk 


about good 


poet — 


luck! ’T'was Robert Burns’ 
own kindly self translated 
literally into Havana and 
Sumatra leaf— 

The full Havana filler that 
gives this moderate cigar its 
welcome zest—the neutral 
wrapper of Sumatra to 
temper that Havana, mak- 
ing it agreeably mild. 


I tancy I can almost hear 


the broad Scotch burr of 
Robert Burns the First, 
a-saying, “Aye, mon—a fine, 


a bonny 
3 


braw Havana o’ 


savor—a verra guid cigar 


“Have you tried one lately 7 
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TSU Sl PPL IR UD it By Mary Brecht Pulver 
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They were all in the upper orchard, where | 
Fletcher was clearing out some brush with 
his bush scythe. Sally had carried the baby 


up with a basket of luncheon, and Granny 









































































nacrot ul ng the bra he 
‘ hose gnarled. picturesque had followed on some forgotten errand. 
' ” hat sprawl spiderwise it Bud broke his news ’ 
i} le orchard here the old “They got it posted up on Windsor Town 
run to seed. where the stone Hall. The war’s begun an’ the President's 
undaries have toppled over and cattle askin’ for volunteers.” 
graze a n the undergrowt On this Fletcher whistled a little and 
et fe edge and yarrow had stepped looked at Sally. Then: ‘I may’s well go,” 
i tive tone A t mingle democrat he said. 
, h the turf; pieturesque wild thorn He went to the fence and got his coat and 
had er ed, et g its bizarre silhou put it on, then he looked at his scythe, and 
ettes on the mountainside, and nobody ever suddenly he laughed and hung it up in the 
troubled to climb up into the old apple tree crotch of the tree. “I’m a-goin’ to leave you here 
ind harvest the half dozen wizened ruddy globes it bore jest fur luck. Sally, don’t you take it down till I come | 
each autumi “Darn bundle of crows’ nesis,"’ Shack had back.” {| 


And he kissed her then and there and went into the 
house and got his carpetbag. 


illed it, legging up the bark impatiently for the lost ball. 
Mark and Ferr tood down at the foot while Shack 





thrust an arm shoulder deep into the little forest of mingled It didn’t take twenty minutes 4 

lead and living rt They all stood at the top of the hill path and watched } 
And then Shack found it him go. j 
He ran h hand along the bark and found the cleft, **He weren't but twenty-five years, an’ straight as ‘ 

where the living tree, like lips, pressed close about the dark an Indian,” sighed Granny 

old metal. There was only a long narrow rim of its blade Once he looked back and waved to Sally with the 


left, buried deep in the embrace of the guardian tree; the baby in her arms. You can build this reel yourself 
with a dark-eyed shapely Sally in a sprigged calico, 


full skirted, with a row of tiny buttons down the front 


vood had rotted off long ago. It took all three boys to 


decipher its meaning, peering down into the rusted trove, 


——— 


It's a ythe, or a part of one,”’ Mark pronounced of her basque, and two little wings of hair drawn 


(,ee-whiz, it growed fast in the old tree I wonder smooth over her ears, and a Fletcher n bagging home 

spun trousers tucked into his old shoes —a bearded, 

bronzed, rather shaggy old-fashioned Fletcher, turn 

ing once to smile back at his family i 
Granny sighed again. ‘An’ that’s how the old scy’ 


no why did somebody leave it hang here 





Ferris was all for cutting the tree down to get at the 
heart of the mystery, but Mark thought otherwise 

Don't seem like it could be an accident. Folks don’t 

come to be in the apple tree.” 


fory ind leave a good tool hangin’ in a tree for years. 


7 


“But why didn’t they take it down when he came bac} 
Granny leaned to stroke the lazy Maltese that rubbed 


her leg 


omebody must have seen it: seen it often, too, while it 
as growin’ in like that. That was a good tree. They must 


have gathered the apples an’ seen it every year 


is 


‘Cause he didn’t never come back, boy. He died in the 
Andersonville prison in sixty-four; so Sally left the s« 


If there was anybody in the neithborhood who could tell 


them about it, it would quite likely be old Granny Blagdon 


n the hollow, who ew everything that had happened like it was, an’ when your pa’s folks took over the land ' 
and much that hadn't— in that neiehborhood. So, on that “AU Here Now. One, Two, Three; But Three's fur at her death it was all growed in an’ forgotten. I gue 
ill Sunday afternoon, the boys, forgetting their ball, had Luck, Rosy. I’m Comin’ Back, I've Got a Feelin’"’ nobody but me an’ Sally ever did ’member it much.”’ 
ilked down in their Sunday clothes to the little weath- The boys had thanked her and tiptoed away, Ferris and 
ered gray house in the hollow Such a young fellow was Fletcher Caley A big, f Shack breaking bounds presently after their restraint with 
And Granny Blagdor with old-fashioned horn spe« muscled, auburn-headed, blue-eyed chap, who at husxing noisy whoops and frank forgetfulness ; 
tacles and red woolen wristet received them in her dark bee or barn raising always excelled at the standing and But Mark didn’t forget. He went up into the old orchard | 
little parlor where the stuffed owl was; and the stove, tied running high jumps, at hefting the heavy weights or shin- and stared long and earnestly at the tree. Something of 
up now in flowered calico; and the Holy Bibl ind the ning up the pole, so popular then—a real man’s man, handy that outworn drama touched his spirit. The fire and feel ‘ 
ilbums, and the missionary keepsakes from Palestine with ax or plow or musket; but a woman's man, too, by ing that belonged to those dim dead humans who had } 
Granny was as old and crumbly as Miss Havisham’ reason of the twink in his blue eye and the quirk in hissmile. stood beneath its branches with agony in their hearts 1 
wedding cake, and the boys eved her with respectful di And one woman at least looked on him and found him - stirred the boy’s imagination. They had been like the tree 4 
favor, with the slight revulsion that wholesome youth feel good. And this was Sally Eyde, visiting at Saler’s Farm. _ itself, living and sentient, and war like the scythe steel had 
for the superannuated humar Also they had to drink hot At any rate Fletcher was the only boy she let kiss her touched them, clung to their flesh. They had had to accept 
unpalatable tea which Granny brewed from dried catnip, playing snap-out that first evening, and after that it was, it, letting it into their fibers, growing to it. i 
but they bore it all for the sake of the story which they got as Granny said, “touch an’ go, just touch an’ go’’—what- To Mark the tree took on a new and strange significance. } 
Granny knew all about the seythe in the apple tree and ever Granny meant by that. It came to offer him a species of companionship, and pres ' 
he gave of her knowledge freely, restleasly excavating in At any rate Fletcher and Sally married, and Fletcher ently he fell into the way of going up on the slope where \ 
her aged shell of ear with the head of an old brass pin she bought a piece of land on the hillside, and cleared and it grew, in free hours, and thinking out the problems that 
took out of her bla houlder shawl while she talked planted it, and built him a house and set out garden’ were his, under it. What he was to do about the farm | 
It was an old-time cinema Granny unrolled for them and orchard. And in due time came little Fletcher. And And about Ferris. And about Roselle. It was not strange if 
aot filt even years earlier in the same green hills the boys Granny—who wasn’t Granny then, of course—went up that Mark should do this, for he was old for his years, 
knew to chore for them. folks said; the steadier of the Hallam boys—the thinking 
I'he wasn't » trains then, you know—none that “I never see no happier people,” she sighed, ‘‘than them one 
come up here. An’ they wasn't no ottermobeels,”” Granny two. Jest to see their eyes on each other!” There had been no time since he was nine years old | 
nifled I'he vasn't nothin’ to drive on but dugways, And it seemed they would settle there, rooted peaceably when he had not had to think about things; about Ferris M 


an’ you couldn't drive on them winters ‘cause of the heavy — to the soil they had made their own. Fletcher grew older, chiefly, because of his promise to Maw. 


w, nor spri suse of the freshets, an’ it took most browner, with a crisp curling beard. Sally was smart and Mark would never forget the night he had talked to Vi 
il immer to pick the stuns outen them, so folks lived comely, a good manager Maw for the last time—the night Maw went out. ‘ 
mostly to theirselves. We hadn't no tellyphuns o’ course, But about that time a strange tension made itself felt in There had been a blossom snow earlier in the evening r 
ind most of us didn’t have even lamps. We run our own _ the hills—the rumor of war, of secession far in the South. when a keen wind had come out of the west with rifling i 


les, and knit our stockin’s and wove up our own flax It was almost a whisper at first, a mouth-to-mouth legend, fingers and loosened myriads of silvery petals from the \ 














ind woo An’ made our shoe They was a cobble outfit but it grew At the mill men talked in knots, pounced ranks of apple trees on the hillside. Anyone who has been 
to most farm An’ we had to go down to Windsor fur greedily on the meager little news sheets that came in from in the apple country when such a thing happens will know : 
ma in’ the roads bein’ rough it was often irregular, and the outside world what the blossom storm means, when the air is full of { 
o we didn't get the papers every time— just so ofven-—an’ You know there never was no better sperrit than you whirling flakes —a fairyland of fragrant petaled snow ; 
news Was mo vi to mouth, like when the menfolks find in the hills. Hill boys is like eagles = At three, when Aunt Keturah had come in to wake him, af 
drove down to the mill or town meetin’ or when the travelin’ And Fletcher was one of these. Granny remembered the wind had died down and the torn blooms flaked thi ' 
preacher came an’ we got the chancet to go to church.” well how they had talked it over together evenings after grass like pieces of silver where the lamplight sent it 
much for the ronology of Granny's scenario, back work was done gleam from the windows. 
n the “good old da Che gist of it all we can give a “If they’s a war I’ve got to go, Sally,’’ Fletcher would say Young as he was Mark had known at once iy Aunt 
the boys heard it he ttle stale parlor, and we can play and put his head down in his hands Keturah came to summon him, and as he pulled on his } 
through in our: eye in its proper setting of distant “I know,” Sally would say, but her lip would tremble little trousers with trembling hands and a queer tight 
rple hills, green-and-gold valley flats and little winding “*Tain’t that I want to go, but I must,” her husband choking in his throat he looked out of his window at the pet 
rive would say. “I feel it in me somehow. A man would als on the grass and was suddenly glad. If Maw had to go 
here were young men on the hill farms in those days want to.” it was best it should be on such a night, into such a dark 
The city had not begur call, nor the post-war restless “Perhaps they won't be a war,”’ she would comfort both — blue and silver loveliness that smelled so divine. 
ness evinced itself. Youngsters of good pioneer stock were of them. But Sally leaned on a broken reed Somehow, vaguely, the boy felt there was a poetic fitness } 
ontent to work and play at home; to wring their sust« There came the warm April day when Bud Larrimore, about it; the real Maw belonged out there. Not the one 


nance from the rocky soil; to clear the native woodland; white and sweating, came pelting up the dugway, hell for they saw with the material eye; always a little tired, a 
marry, settle dow! leather, on his raddle-gaited mare Continued on Page 30 : 
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(Continued from Page 28) 


lite bent over, a little cross with too much 


rk; not the Maw of daily usage, a Maw in gray calico 
and man’ noe carrying pails of milk or pigs’ feed or 
endle ooking and scrubbing; but a sweeter, happier, 
ted Maw w ed inside this commonplace habitation 
Che Maw of a Sunday afternoon, say, who put a little 
ent on her Sabbath bodice and, holding you, sheepish and 
aw ard under ir length of leg, rocked you a little on 
the front porch and told you storie out of her girlhood — of 


of going 
the mill with Pop and watching the greedy hopper; of 


he lamb with the broken leg she had nursed once; 


day the turkey walked into the little red schoolhouse 
1 teacher had said ‘Please be seated of hunts for 
blackberries or snakes’ eggs; of the time the old ram had 
hased her down in Bixby hollow; and what the sky meant 
hen it looked like it did to-day; and what old Bolivar 
the Indiar sid al it the clouds; and could he guess this 
riddle What goc p and down and never touches the 
r ind 
All t} vith here and there a little thread of strangely 
yur 1ughter, until you felt passionately as you snuggled 
arm and close against her thin loving body what a priv- 
eve it would be t now and play with the little girl Maw 
id beer intil you felt, almost, that you could find her 
et; that if there was ever time just a little more time 


u would see her looking at you straight out of Maw’s 
But there never had been much time. There isn’t on a 
farm. Now, however, all time was to be Maw’ 


Aunt Keturah had hurried him and seven year-old 


Ferris downstatr act the disordered kitchen to the 
first-floor chamber where Maw slept, and all at once Mark 
found his hand held | Maw’s cool, strangely softened 
hand It seemed to pull at } a little 

Mark, he had said,‘ you're my big boy Maw’s man. 
You'll—you'll mind out fur things, w ye? Ferri 





little brother, you'll mind fur him, won't ye? Good boy. 

k-—ki Ma : 

e had bent to k Maw’s cold thin lips 

I'll watch out fur him, Maw,” he had said huskil) 
Ferris had kissed her then, too, all rosy and flushed and 

till in his nightgowr And Maw looked at them. But 

presently she had shut her eyes, and suddenly she seemed 


i 


to grow little, and curl up like a little tired child going off 
to sleep. She flung out one arm with a queer little sighing 

ind. And Mark knew without even looking at her face 

Aunt Keturah had brought them back into the kitchen 
It ke There were dishes still on the 
table; the lamp shade was tilted crooked and clothes lay 
round on chair You could tell that Maw had left the 
sitchen. And suddenly Mark was glad that she was done 

ith kitchen 
like that when she might spread her wings and go free. 

But Ferris was crying loudly 

“There, there, you God-blessed angel!’’ Aunt Keturah 
hushed him. “There, there! It wants its mother, poor 
HO Auntie’ll get 


ita ook) 


vwoked so queer, so ugly 


It would be a sin to cry her back to a place 
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person who was dark and plain. Everybody liked Ferris 
the better; only Maw had “‘made”’ of them alike. 

The last of the cooky eaten, Ferris whimpered again, 
and Mark, suddenly roused to a sense of duty, went over to 
him and slipped an arm about his neck 

**Don’t ye cry, Ferris,”’ he said. ‘‘ You and me’ll have 
lots of fun! You wait an’ see! Lots of fun, Ferris! I'll 
help ye.’ 

He had tried to keep his promise to Maw. As the boys 
mounted to adolescence Mark like a grave little father 
paced Ferris in his work or play. Uncle Sime, the old aunt’s 
husband, looked after the farm, but the boys had their 
tasks, a growing routine of duties. It was Mark mostly 
who kept Ferris at his; his hand that often finished his 
brother’s lightly undertaken task. For Ferris was one of 
the glad spirits of earth; he loved to play, to gambol like 
a lamb on a green hillside. He was forever at some blithe 
caper, some ingenious frolic that took his mind from his 
work. 

But if Ferris’ furrow was never quite straight, or he never 
found quite all the eggs he was sent to hunt, or he stopped 
in his sawing to build fantastic shapes out of his partially 
sawed cordwood, you managed somehow to forgive him 
just for the mettle of him—the fun, the laughter, the good 
spirits that were Ferris’, and the grace and comeliness he 
owned. You couldn’t get angry at Ferris; it was all you 
could do to disapprove—even Mark with his steadier mind 

**Come on, Ferris, an’ finish your plantin’,’””’ Mark would 
cry as the two put in buckwheat in the upper quarter; 
then he would laugh himself, half vexedly, at Ferris, the 
joyous waster of time, throwing out both arms, crowing 
like a rooster, giving an imitation of the Baptist preacher 
or a shillaber from one of the little circuses that came 
down to Windsor town; clapping his hands, dancing up 
and down like a faun—laugh, and do more than half Ferris’ 
stent for him. 

“It’s Mark doe 
but if he ain’t the beatenest,”’ 


3 the work an’ Ferris is all fur playin’, 
Uncle Sime would laugh, 
and Aunt Keturah would join him. 

They would be sitting of a summer evening under the 
grape arbor near the pump, and Ferris, with a burnt-cork 
mustache and an old hat of Uncle Sime’s, would be giving 
an extemporaneous monologue; a quack doctor selling a 
new remedy for Uncle Sime’s rheumatism perhaps. And 
the old aunt and uncle would go speechless and crimson 
with amusement, and Mark would laugh until his sides 
hurt 

Not that Ferris could only play. He was wild as a hawk, 
and afraid of nothing. It was Ferris who faced Abner Pul- 


_ letts’ fear-maddened bull and drove it off the Cox children 


homeward bound from school; it was Ferris who could 
ride bareback and whooping on Salty, the bay stallion, 
that snorted and saw red at anyone else’s approach. 
Ferris was no coward; he was not afraid to leap into the 
brush behind the bark wagons and risk bite of rattlesnake; 
nor to dive and swim down below the falls behind Hooper's 
Eddy. In fact, when a danger lurked Ferris was always 
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eager; it was only the humdrum, the enduring task that 
annoyed him. He was created for the spectacular, the 
crucial moment; and lacking surfeit of these he whiled 
away his hours like a glad grasshopper, always with an 
approving audience. 

And after a while a new pair of eyes looked out of it at 
him. For Roselle came to live with them. 

Mark was fourteen years old and had taken the horses 
out to water, when he saw the strangers drive into the 
yard. They were Luke Weller, a man from over at Pilots- 
ville, and a little girl. 

Uncle Sime came up with his fork in hand, and Mark 
edging near caught it all. 

The little girl—she was ten years old— was of distant 
kin to Uncle Sime. She had belonged over near Pilotsville, 
too, but her folks were all dead, and there was no home for 
her to turn to. So the poor master had sent her over to 
Uncle Sime with Luke Weller, to see if anything could be 
done about her before she went to the county home or was 
farmed out for her ward. 

It seemed a pity that such a nice little girl, shy and 
quiet, sitting there in the Weller buggy with her small 
belongings knotted into a blue-and-white handkerchief, 
should have to fill a pauper’s shoes 

Mark had pulled at Uncle Sime’s coat, meaning to tell 
him to keep her, but Uncle Sime had anticipated him. He 
cale’lated she could stay and help Ket. Ket was getting 
old and they'd let the girl help with some of the chores, 
and be glad to have her. 

“*She’ll make out her keep—easy,’’ Luke Weller said, 
and he lifted her to the ground, bundle and all 

She was a pretty little thing. Rosy brown with big gray 
eyes, dark curly hair and a small, rather pathetic button 
of amouth. She had on a faded little red calico dress, 
outgrown and showing unmistakable trace of nether 
garments. And she clutched at her bundle now with 
frightened determination 

Mark had gone up to her kindly. 

“Don’t ye be skairt,’’ he said gently; ‘you'll have lots 
of fun if you stay here. I know where's a lark’s nest with 
the eggs all in. I can show you. What's your name?” 

“Roselle May Dickett,”’ she answered tightly. 

Then the tension left her suddenly. She seemed to soften 
all over. She thrust one finger into the corner of her mouth 
and smiled a little. The smile was just over Mark’s shoul- 
der, and he turned and saw Ferris coming out of the wood 
yard. 

Ferris outdid himself that evening. He had sent away 
ten cents a while ago for a little book of magic tricks. He 
performed some now in the kitchen. 

He took a penknife and stuck tiny pieces of paper to 
one side of the blade. And when he had said ‘‘Hey! 
Presto!"’ and turned the knife over three times the bits 
of paper had moved to the other side of the blade. It was 
miraculous—and mysteriously maddening. And the little 
girl Roselle had clapped and laughed the loudest of any. 

“‘Now, you—your turn,” she pointed at Mark. 

But Mark 
couldn't do tricks. 





She had taken 
Ferris in her arms 
ind got him two 
giant molasss 
cookies. And Ferris 
tears topped a 
reetly and he 
crammed his mouth 
full of cooky. That 





was like Ferris—to 
top his sorrow with 
CAKE 

‘You want a 
cooky, too, Mark, 
poor boy ’** the old 
sunt questioned 

But Mark did not 
feel like MOSSE 
cooky, he sai 

He sat down, lit 
tle and old and 
quiet, in one of the 
Dig cha I . ut a 


tared over at Fer 


ris being comforted 
n the aunt ari 
That was like Fer 
ris too ilways to 
be comforted He 
isso beautifulyvou 


yuldn’t help it 
Ferris’ hair was so 
golden, hi cheel 
so round and ros 
hi eye o blue j 
and bright you i, 
couldn't help ad 
miring 1 more 


an you would a “"Malf?** 





He Panted. “You've Got Enough? Then I Licked You, Didn’t 1? You Give Over?” 





‘“*T like Ferris the 
best,’’ the little 
Roselle said calmly. 

It was very ob- 
vious in the days 
that followed. 
Where Ferris went 
on pleasure bent, 
there the little 
Roselle tagged pa- 
tiently at his heels. 
Or when he wrought 
at some of his farm 
tasks she was not 
far distant. 

As she grew older 
a restraint fell on 
her appropriate to 
her years; but you 
knew by the look in 
her eyes or the 
sound of her voice 
when she spoke to 
Ferris the godling 
she thought him. 

The years were 
kind to the little 
Roselle. She grew 
sapling tall and 
lithe, with soft 
young curves in her 
slim figure and the 
contour of her 
throat and cheeks 
She was capable and 
kindly, and full of 
sweet little feminine 

(Continued on 
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These Buildings all have Roofs 
that can be forgotten for 20 years! 


s > LE owners of thousands of buildings scattered all over the United 
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States (a few of which are illustrated herewith) have received from 
us a Surety Bond which guarantees their roofs against aks, wear and 
maintenance cost for 20 years. 

Of course, Barrett Specification Roofs do not need this guaranty to make 
them wear and last. ‘The fact that most of the important 
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buildings in the United States have the Barrett Specification 
| ; \ ty - be roof proves that. ~— an 
t \\ We issue this Surety Bond Guaranty merely as a means of = es 
\\ linpressing upon you our confidence in Barrett Specification Boo et i 
\ Roofs. The guaranty is your assurance that you have on Gee oh i 
\ your building a roof that will need no attention and will Ene 
‘ give you complete, unqualified satisfaction for twenty years sv oc: 
\ at least, and probably much longer. =e 
. All you need to do to have such a roof is to incorporate in , 
\ your building specification this sentence: ‘*The roof shall 


be laid according to The Barrett Specification dated May l, 
1916, and the contractors shall obtain for us the Barrett 
20-Year Guaranty Bond.”’ 

There 
or lar re 
places where our inspection servic 


is no charge for this Bond. It is obtainable on any roof of fifty squares 
rin the U.S. or Canada in towns of 25,000 or more, and in smaller 


! 1 
e is available. 


It will be issued to reputable roofing contractors, approved by us, who 
use the materials specified and who will agree to examination and approval 


by our Inspectors. 


Barrett Specification Roofs cost less per year of service than any other kind; 
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they take the base rate of fire insurance; in fact, any way you look at it, a 
Barrett Specification Roof is the best roofing made for permanent buildings 
4 copy of 71 Ne Bar retl . 0-7; i? Spec ification, 
with roofing diagrams, sent free on request 
The Age Company 
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Are you one of the thousands of men and 
women who know the immeasurable satisfaction 
that comes with each succeeding purchase of 
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\re you among those who congratulate themselves on its remarkable appearance as it comes back 


week after week from the laundry and realize that built-in quality such as this deserves its price? 
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(Continued from Page 30 
vanities about her thick curling hair and the shape of her 
small tanned hands. 

And Mark, watching her coming up a sunny slope with 
the boys’ lunch during harvest time, thought she was the 
prettiest thing he had ever seen, like a young high-stepping 
filly, with her fine little airs and head-tossings. Aunt Ket 
could ill have spared Roselle by now, but hardest of all it 
would have gone for Mark, though the boy did not realize 
it, if she had left. 

He had grown to man’s stature, a strong, broad-shoul- 
dered, sturdy lad, with ‘‘a good head,” folks said, and a 
patient and abiding faith in his destiny as a tiller of the 
soil and harvester of its crops. There was nothing spectac- 
ular about Mark, but you could count on him. That was 
something. 

With Ferris—well, that was different. Ferris with the 
growing years had chafed under the home bonds. When 
he was free of his farm work he went down into Windsor 
town and sat with the boys at the pool room or at Effey’s 
lunch room, telling stories, smoking, concocting wild 
schemes for adventure. Sometimes he announced boldly 
he was going West. And at these times Roselle would lift 
her head from her sewing and look at him curiously. 

Roselle sewed a great deal of late—odd pieces of fancy- 
work, fragments of white muslin. Once Mark, sitting by 
her under the grape arbor, reached over a clumsy hand and 
touched the thing she held. 

“‘Why’re you always sewin’ now, Rosy?’ 

She had laughed a little and blushed, her long lashes 
touching her cheeks. ‘‘Oh, a girl’s got to sew a little—fur 
her chest sometime.”” 

“*Her chest?” 

“*Yes’’—she bent a little lower—‘‘to use when she gets 
married. Or if she don’t. I’m just fillin’ it a little now and 
then. I got some pillowcases and tablecloths and two sofa 
pillows and some doilies. Just little trashes.”’ 

“‘An’ this? This a sofa pillow too?” 

But Roselle had snatched her work away sharply. 

** Mark, that ain’t nice! You had ought to know better.” 

And Mark guessed he had touched some intimate maid- 
enly garment with sacrilegious hand. The whole thing 
thrilled him strangely, his cheek burned and he could not 
look at Roselle for a minute. 

He got up and walked away awkwardly and presently 
climbed to the old south orchard and the gnarled apple 
tree with the scythe healed into it. Six years had passed 
since he had learned its story, made it the silent partner of 
many a mood. Instinctively he went to it now, torn by 
queer emotion. 

Roselle— Roselle was fixing things to get married with; 
was thinking of marriage. With whom? The answer was 
so obvious as to be banal, yet to the boy of twenty sitting 
on the hill slope as the evening crept up to him it brought 
a strange and poignant unhappiness. 

Roselle would want to marry Ferris, surely; but did 
Ferris reciprocate her feeling? 

There was no gainsaying. Ferris liked Roselle, but was 
it more than a brotherly feeling, a light-hearted casual 
touch, an outflung impulse to give pleasure? Ferris was 
fond of Roselle, but he often found fault with her too; 
even before Mark, who could see no fault at all. This was 
because of the “‘stylish”’ girls he met down at Windsor 
village, of course. 

“‘That’s a funny-looking dress,” Ferris would say not 
unkindly to Roselle. ‘‘] guess mebbe you don’t get the 
right patterns. It’s too full in the skirt— miles. The Wind- 
sor girls don’t wear ’em so.” 

And Roselle would take her shears and lop out a breadth 
or two in secret and presently emerge in something more 
nearly approximating the styles in Windsor. 








Or he would mention hair—the way Lily Converse and 
Hattie Snyder fixed theirs. 

‘Kinda in two little cakes, one on each ear.” 

And Roselle would brush her thick soft hair out of its 
lovely curl and passionately comb it into two little cakes, 
one over each ear. 

But Ferris was not always so carping. He brought 
Roselle gifts—once a little talking machine on her birth- 
day, another time a handsome postcard album. And there 
were all his little playful whimseys over her—as on the 
Sunday he announced he would “‘sweeten Rosy.” 

“*As if she ain’t sweet enough,’’ Mark’s heart had an- 
swered sternly. 

But Ferris had his will. He got out Aunt Ket’s case of 
extracts and performed his absurd rite over Roselle. He 
had put vanilla on her cheek, and rosewater on her lips, 
and lemon essence in her hair, and a dash of cinnamon on 
each little hand. And you could see—oh, you could:see in 
the girl’s eyes— the way she lifted her face to Ferris. 

Mark, brooding silently on the hillside, remembered it 
all, and wondered. For it had seemed just play to Ferris. 
And it wasn’t any way to make it less play for Roselle to 
show him so plain she cared. Ferris was like that, if he 
could get a thing easy. But perhaps Roselle didn’t care, 
not really. He might be mistaken. And then in that case 
perhaps 

He was to know very shortly just how things stood. He 
took Aunt Ket and Roselle down to the Memorial Day 
exercises in town. They were all very stiff and shining 
looking in their best raiment, with that awkward misfit 
look against the wild green beauty of their background 
that Sunday clothes give to the countryman. 

Mark, who had a certain rugged beauty and harmony of 
line in his simple working clothes, was savagely proper in 
choking collar, fiercely tan shoes, and near-fashionable 
tailoring. Aunt Ket was lost in a barbaric mail-order ome- 
let of a hat; and Roselle, a thing of wild loveliness in milk- 
ing dress, was lovely still, yet amazing, in her terrible con- 
coction of ruffles, ribbons and beads. Their hands, tanned 
and soil-familiar, the bronze of their wind-kissed throats 
cried out against these stifling conventions, but they sat up 
there erect and happy as Mark drove old Whippet down 
the hill road to town. 

The village square was full of sunlight and people. There 
was a great row of horse chestnuts here in fading flower, and 
under their sweeping branches stood a wooden platform 
with a few yards of bunting on its face, a row of chairs atop, 
a small table with a stone-china pitcher. 

Mark threaded his way to a bench near the front, 
deposited Aunt Ket and Roselle safely and went back to 
put up Whippet. All about him on his way out were bright 
alien faces, the bustling pleasant mob of Windsor folks; 
but when he came back a silence had fallen, the seats were 
all occupied, the play was on, and Mark found a post 
where he could stand against the trunk of a tree and observe. 

They were coming—the little celebrative procession 
village band, minister, high-school principal, ranks of 
school children bearing little flags, and nine old men with 
the little banner, Franklin Fyer Post, G. A. R. 

They passed so near Mark he could have touched them. 
He had never seen such old men, nor such proud men; 
furiously proud with their bronze buttons and their scars 
of time and war. 

The band was playing The Girl I Left Behind Me face- 
tiously, and it was both pathetic and terrible to see the 
way the old war horses straightened their feeble shoulders, 
swung their coat tails. Even blind old Johnny Dole per- 
mitted his crutches to strut as they bore his legless body 
along. Heroes, heroes all, Mark thought. For a moment 
the boy’s imagination was caught. He saw them before 
Time had disfigured them — with bodies like his and Ferris’ 
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Like Fletcher Caley 
into battle. Were these old codgers exalted now because 
they felt the shades of early comrades marched with them, 
hand on shoulder? If Fletcher Caley had lived he, too, 
would have belonged to the Franklin Fyer Post. Was 
Fletcher Caley here to-day—that straight, strong, duty- 
proud man who had left his mark up on the hillside? 
Wasn’t it better perhaps to go out full tide in your strength 
and youth than to live on and on and on, a sort of human 
afterglow? 

All these thoughts, shapeless, vague, surged into Mark’s 
mind. He was more possessed than he realized, more 
colored than he knew by the thought of Fletcher Caley 
and his apple tree. 

But now he realized the little pageant had got to the 
platform and was seated. There was Minister Brady 
offering the invocation, and the high-school principal — after 
the singing of Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean— introduc 
ing the speaker of the day, ‘‘ Assemblyman Milt Lewis, one 
who . . . onewho And there was Assemblyman 
Milt himself, looking like a crow in his black tail coat, with 
his hysteric Adam's apple, with lifted hands beginning to 
let the eagle scream with phrases of ‘‘the spirit of democ- 
racy,” “‘the beacon light of history,” ‘‘ Freedom's starry 
emblem’’—as though it was talk that mattered, and not 
lives. Lives and examples. Like Fletcher Caley’s 

Mark’s eyes moved over the crowd until he found 
Roselle. The sun shone on her copper-brown hair and on 
the tiny pink horse-chestnut flowers that clung to its soft 
meshes. Roselle wasn’t listening to Assemblyman Milt 
either. She had her head turned in another direction. He 
followed it and saw Ferris, Ferris sitting on the opposite 
side of the square with a strange girl, a town-bred sophisti 
cated girl. They were laughing and talking together. Then 
Roselle turned her head, and Mark read the unhappiness 
in her eyes. 

As though he could ever mean anything to Roselle! 
Only a brother, Ferris’ brother. He clenched his hands 
suddenly. But Ferris shouldn't go on this way, he'd got to 
do something —-show one way or another. He'd make him; 
not go on letting Roselle eat out her heart 

But there was no need of his interference. They drove 
home rather silently, Roselle lost in her own thoughts, 
Aunt Ket chastened because of a Frankfurter sandwich 
she'd “‘upa.’ et, an’ it nigh burned a hole to me stummick 

It was dusk before Mark, finished with his chores, went 
up the hill to his old favorite post. But he stopped abruptly 
before he reached it. The evening sky was pale and sweet, 
pricked with tiny stars. The old apple tree sprawled black 
and lacelike against it. And Mark saw that it was not alone 
to-night. Two figures were there, very close together—a 
shape in white that was Roselle and a darker figure. 

He had come so close he could catch even their words in 


Blue-coated, lithe, singing their way 


the stillness. 
“I love you, Rosy. You're my girl, ain't you? My 
sweet, pretty girl.”” It was Ferris’ voice. ‘I'm going to 


marry you some day.’ 

And Mark saw her answer. He turned away | 
plunged farther up the hill. Here in the shelter of an old 
wall he flung face downward, relief, misery in his breast 

It was dark when he came back. Aunt Ket was waiting 
up to chide him. 

“*Where ye ben?” she demanded. ‘‘They’s all to bed 
long ago.”’ She stopped. * Rosy,” she added, “‘she tells 
me her an’ Ferris is promised.” 

“That so?"’ Mark managed mechanically 


ilindly and 


For three years the tide of life flowed in its accustomed 
channel. The little farm knew its crop rotation, its peace 
ful cycle of planting, harvesting, hibernating 


Roselle 


wore a little ring on her finger with a red stone in it, moved 
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with a new and womanly graciousness. 
Old Uncle Sime was gathered to his fathers 
and the two brothers bore with their in- 
heritance unaided. 

It was not a bad inheritance as the spirit 
of modern farming came into their lives. 


Mark was progressive and took papers, he 
tudied soils and phosphates, and he learned 
to wring the utmost yield from each rod of 
} hill clearing. Ferris went in for more 


owyv, more decorat ve touches He would 
have run to the highfaluting if permitted, 
and his quick restless mind grasped eagerly 
it any new contrivance, new accessory, 
hether tested or not. There were times 
hen he cried out against farming at 
ill, when he was all for selling the farm and 
roing to the city to try his luck 


*" Mark would 


s 
But what could you do?’ 

ash 

Ferris didn’t know exactly. He had 
vague ideas of finding something that paid 
big, but that didn’t involve much effort. 

here were times when he forsook the 
farm for spells and undertook new fields of 
endeavor in Windsor and near-by villages. 
Hie had tried his hand at many things 
‘a General Store; assisting 
auctioneer at his sales 
a great success, Ferris, in this rdle with his 
glib and humorous phrases; working as 
agent for an illustrated seven-volume set 
of Ante-Bellum American Statesmen— and 
weary farmwives with a little butter-and- 
egg money under the mattress listened to 
Ferris’ jokes, looked at his bonny eyes and 
bought there of 

But nothing ever held Ferris long. There 
was forever something wrong with his em 
ployer or his equipment or the inadequacy 
of his pay, and he was presently back help- 
ing Mark farm-—-an ultra-smart young 
farmer making hay with a cabochon quartz 
emerald on his third finger, ignoring the 
time-honored galluses and blue jeans for the 
modish belt and pale-hued near-flannel 
trousers 

On Sundays Ferris was very smart in- 
deed, wearing shepherd checks and won 
drous ties with socks to match, and driving 
out Roselle behind Whippet 

“We ought to have a car,” Ferris com- 
lained one Sunday evening. “‘ Most every- 
vody has cars nowadays. We could get 
He named an inexpensive trusty 


clerking in Jessby 
Lou Fallows the 


one too.” 
make 

“IT dunno,” Mark said slowly. 
you like it, Rosy?” 

Chere was the war on over the water, and 
the cost of living was going up. People with 
a farm—just a small farm—had to think 
a bit of ways and means. But the girl's 
eyes brightened, her color deepened, and 
so Mark took out some of their carefully 
hoarded savings, and presently the car was 
in their midst--a magnificent glittering 
creation of brass and glass and satiny black 
lacquer 

And Ferris forgot Whippet now, forgot 
the farm and all other claims, and burned up 
the miles over the country roads in the first 
wild exhilaration 

‘Don't seem like Ferris was made to 
settle down,”’ Aunt Ket complained. ‘I'm 
half a mind he won't never be ready to 
marry Roselle.” 

“He's full young yet,” defended Mark; 
but in his heart he shared her feeling 

Ferris seemed no nearer being ready to 
marry than he had been two, three years 
azo. Young fellows who got engaged there 
ubouts, who had passed their majority and 
mwwned land besides, made an effort to 


“Would 
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settle down, arrange their lives. And Fer- 
ris wasn’t doing it. 

“Mebbe it’s that it’s my fault. I don’t 
look after him right. I could have helped 
more,” Mark thought, remembering his 
promise to his mother. 

And he tried to talk things over with 
Ferris, as he had done a dozen times before. 

This time the two were at work sawing 
up a tree in the hill pasture. And Ferris 
answered Mark differently. Before he had 
always laughed or put him off, saying, 
“Plenty of time, old parson, plenty of 
time,”’ but to-day Ferris loosed his end of 
the crosscut saw and looked at Mark 
significantly. 

“I've got a mind to do something you 
haven't thought about.” 

“What's that?” 

Ferris answered indirectly. 

“Jim Cluett’s going to Europe to fight 
in this war. He went over to Canada last 
week and joined to the Princess Pat’s Regi- 
ment.” 

“Jim Cluett’s people is Canada folks,” 
Mark straightened. ‘‘There’s no call for 
Americans mixing up—yet. 1 

“ Darn lot of fun,”’ Ferris answe sred. “I 
I'd as lieves go as anything.” 

Mark had tightened his lips and frowned 
at him thoughtfully. Just like Ferris, going 
off at a tangent that way—starting on a 
scheme like this for fun. Fun! 

‘Your place’s here. You got Roselle, 
an’ a good chance to make a fine living. 
Trouble is you don’t stick to nothing, Fer- 
ris. You wouldn't stick to that. 'Tain’t our 
war anyhow.” 

““Maybe—not yet; but say, anyhow, 
why'n’t you get you a job down to church 
at Windsor slammin’ and hollerin’ at peo- 
ple?” Ferris hadshrugged good temperedly. 

“'Tain’t that I want to slam an’ holler. 
I want to see you take hold and do well by 
yourself.” 

**An’ somebody else,”’ Ferris had laughed 
slyly, and the blood had poured into 
Mark’s ears. 

But he had thought over Ferris’ words 
later; and especially the part about Jim 
Cluett. 

The thing had a sudden fascination for 
him. But then, Jim Cluett had had good 
reason—it was his country, or his pa’s, that 
had gone to war. If a fellow’s own country 
got into it he’d want to go, of course. He'd 
feel it in him somehow that a man would 
want to! With a faint shock Mark realized 
he had borrowed those words, out of the 
past, out of another man’s mouth. It was 
the old, long-dead Fletcher Caley speaking; 
and he knew suddenly how Fletcher Caley 
had felt. Then he pondered the possibili- 
ties of its ever being his country’s war. 
Not unlikely, for it had shaved pretty close 
anumber of times; and if it became so 
A sudden light fell on Mark. Why, if it 
did, it was the way out all round. Hewould 
go, and give over the farm to Ferris. With 
Roselle to work for and the entire respon- 
sibility, it must make a new man of Ferris. 
Perhaps it was all that was needed-—to go 
it on his own. And he'd let him go it— if 
it ever came to war. 

For all that fall and winter Ferris did 
very well, and Mark had high hope of him. 
And for all that fall and winter Vulcan 
clanged and wrought at his forge, making 
the implements of war against the time 
when Mars should send for them. 

It was a late winter and spring of turbu- 
lent excitement. There came at last the 
day when it touched apogee. Mark got the 
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word down in town. He carried it home 
with him, carried it up into the orchard 
to Fletcher Caley’s tree. He touched the 
bark with his hand. 

“We're goin’ to war, an’ I’m goin’ to do 
like you; I’ve got your feelin’s. I’m goin’.” 

The old tree gave no answer, but the 
young man seemed to feel that he was not 
alone; someone, some presence stood at 
his hand. Oh, he knew how the other man 
had felt—the impassioned longing to set 
wrongs aright, to stand up and play a man’s 
part, the personal obligation. 

He knew other things as well. His throat 
constricted as he thought of the change it 
meant, the broadening horizon, life, the 
taste of travel. He looked out over the hills, 
the quiet valley, and thrilled. He could not 
have the woman he loved, but he would 
have this instead—the big adventure! 
Duty—duty and the wish marched hand 
in hand. There only remained to tell the 
others. 

He told Ferris that afternoon. He got 
him to walk up to the old apple tree. 

“T want to speak to you; got some things 
to talk over, Ferris. 

“I, too,” said Ferris, but Mark scarcely 
heeded. 

He broke his news directly. 

“Far’s I can make out a man had ought 
to do it; a man that’s got no reason to 
stay back. An’ this way the place is yours. 
I'll make my share over. You can get 
married any time then, an’ work it your- 
self.” 

Ferris had stopped him with a passionate 
gesture. 

“Who's thinkin’ of marryin’ at a time 
like this? An’ what kind of a farmer do I 
make?" 

“It’s what you've been aimin’ for. Now’s 
the chance.” 

“Well, I ain’t takin’ it. I’m goin’ to war 
myself.”’ 

The thing caught Mark squarely. He 
spoke sharply. 

“I'm the oldest. It’s my right to do this. 
You got others to think of — Roselle.” 

“Roselle! That’s all you think of. Pity 


she ain’t never thought of you!” Ferris 
sneered. 

Mark held himself. 

“Yes, pity she didn’t—fur me,” he said 


quietly. ‘But she’s thought o’ you in- 
stead. An’ now you must think of her— 
her future an’ yours. They’s two of us, and 
only one’s needed at home. (One can do the 
soldiering. I’m the atest 

“T tell you I’m going. 
all right, an’ I'm in for fg on 

“Fun! That’s all you think of. It’s a 
man’s duty he must do. Your real one’s 
here.” 

“Aw, shut up, Mark! Who says it’s 
only thefun? Can't I havea goat the rest? 
I’ d like a lick at the dirty Germans. 

‘But Roselle 

“Roselle again! She can wait. Won’t 
hurt her none. I don’t care if it does.” 

‘Then you lied to her, promisin’ to 
marry her when you can. Now you got the 
chance an’ you won't. Just a plain liar, 
after all.” 

“You say that to me 

Both young men had flung to their feet, 
and Ferris’ face was suddenly crimson, his 
hands clenched. 

“I won't take no talk like that.” 

“I’ve give over an’ I've give over, but I 
don’t give over on this,” said Mark. “I’m 
oldest an’ I'm the one that goes. If you're 
any good Es 


t’s the big fun 
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“Tryin’ to live my life for me, damn old 
preacher!” 

“You'll doit, I tell you! I’m goin’. An’ 
you stay. You've fooled enough ——” 

“See you in hell first!” 

They faced each other, tense, silent a 
moment; then Mark, his face white, slipped 
out of his coat, with trembling fingers. 

“That case, then, we’ll try it out between 
us. We'll fight it out. I won’t give over, 
an’ we'll make it the best man goes. I’m 
ant ee but a thrashin’d be what you 
need.” 

Ferris was out of his coat already, and 
in his shirt sleeves. He came for his brother 
lightly, intrepidly, his bright head low. He 
was the taller, the lighter built, but sinewy 
and nervy. Mark was thicker, more solid, 
less agile. He braced his heels now against 
Ferris’ rush, a mist before his eyes. 

It had faded out—the whole hillscape, 
the cloudless sky above, Fletcher Caley’s 
tree. Only through the mist he knew it was 
there, keeping watch. If he was to have his 
chance—ever—he must take it now, under 
its boughs. 

A sudden hate against Ferris surged into 
his heart. Trifler, rifler, the one who 
wasted, who dallied without real purpose. 
He flung out a parrying arm against Ferris’ 
impact, struck blindly with clenched fist, 
closed in. 

They writhed and scuffled together. 
The earth was torn beneath their feet, then 
suddenly they were on the ground itself 
rolling over and over, close-welded, thrash- 
ing, kicking, digging for toe hold, with 
straining impact. Their faces were close, 
their sobbing breaths in each other’s face. 

It was sweet to fight. Almost it seemed 
they had always wanted it; almost it 
seemed the fact of their kinship lent a sweet 
savor to their fury. It was no longer an 
ordinary fight; a muscle test for superior- 
ity. It was a fight to kill. It had the pas- 
sionate agony of all civil contest—each was 
part of the other and fought with a reflex 
hate. 

Mark realized first. 

““My God! My brother!” 

It was a formless tag, a moment’s pierc- 
ing thought through the black mist in his 
brain. 

His brother and he—fighting! Like two 
animals, two enemies. Cain and Abel. 
God in heaven! And Maw— Maw looking 
down, mebbe. Why, he could kill Ferris. 
Even now —yes, now—legs intertwined, his 
knee crushing Ferris’ flank, his crushing lock 
grip on throat. He could feel the ieaping 
pulse in Ferris’ bare neck, he could choke 
him; ‘only to close his strong fingers slowly. 
And Maw looking down! His promise! 

Suddenly he let go, softened all over. He 
knew Ferris had freed himself, had flung 
him off, was raining blows on his unde- 
fended face and chest. 

Mark flung out his arms spread-eagle 
fashion. 

“I give over,” he sobbed. 

It was his brother bending above him, 
his face swollen, bruised. 

“"Nuff?” he panted. ‘“You’ve got 
enough? The en I licked you, didn’t I? 
Y ou give over?” 

“T give over,” said Markslowly. “ You 
you can go, Ferris.’ 


Ferris enlisted with the marines. They 
made a little celebration of it all, and Ferris 
had a whim of his own. He took them to 
Fletcher Caley’s tree. 

(Concluded on Page 36) 
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Ingersoll Radiolite 
Pocket Strap Watch $3.00 


NGERSOLL RADIOLITES are 

glowing the time on the wrists 
of most of our soldiers and sailors. 

Now we introduce a brand new 
convenience for active men:—The pocket 
Strap Watch with trim, tough Khaki strap. 

This strap pins under the flap of the breast pocket of 
blouse and shirt or side pocket of the overcoat. Strap 
and watch are both out of sight, but the time is instantly 
available—just a flip of the thumb and wrist. A great 
cold weather convenience when big overcoat sleeves and 
heavy gloves hide the wrist watch. 


The movement of the Ingersoll Radiolite is sturdily constructed 
to withstand the shock and jar that would knock out a delicately 
adjusted jeweled watch. Soldiers concede that Ingersoll Radio- 

lites have the finest luminous dials in the world: real radium 
in the substance on the hands and numerals is the reason. 
Sold everywhere complete $3.00. Canada $3.35. 


Ingevsotlite 


the little spark you see in the dark 


CHAPTER I , 
Night! Pitch dark. You open the door and 


oy 
enter the house. Timidly you grope forward, 
raise your arm and feel for the light chain. 
Bang! Your knee hits the chair. You mutter 


“Tut—tut,”’ etc. 
CHAPTER II 


Same room. Same darkness. You see a 
bright spark glow through the gloom—it’s an 
Ingersollite on the light chain. You pull on 
the light. No groping, no colliding, no “tut 
—tutting.”’ 

The Ingersollite is a little unbreakable glass 
tube containing the same substance that 
makes the hands and numerals of the Ingersoll 
Radiolite glow the time through the dark. You 
can see its spark across the widest room, and its 
luminosity lasts for , 

Easy to attach. Can be used on Key 
Switches also. If your dealer doesn’t sell 
them, send us his name and we will supply 
you. Price 25c. In Canada, 35c. 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 
315 Fourth Ave. New York 


Chicago San Francisco Montreal 


In the Dark 


Two lights 
that never 
go out 































































































(Concluded from Page 34) 

“I'm a mind to hang my scythe here 
too. An’ don't you pick it off till I'm back 
again a 

They had promised. Somehow Ferris 
had taken on a new glamour in their eyes. 
He seemed quieter, more chastened these 
last days. He took Roselle out for a long 
drive the day before he left. She came 
back, her eyes pink and swollen, and Ferris 
was very tender with her. He kissed her 
before them all as he helped her out of the 
car. Even Mark. Mark and Ferris had 
had a long talk before the parting. 

“Il want to feel I got it straight, Mark,” 
Ferris said. “If L—if things had gone 
your way—if you'd thrashed me—well, I 
wouldn't of kicked. We made it that way 
best man goes. I want to feel it’s all right.” 

“Oh-—you licked me all right,”” Mark 
answered 

“Way I looked at it,” Ferris went on, 
“everybody wants a chance at a big thing 
like this. I'm— well, I'm notsosteady. You 
know it yourself. Mebbe when I’ve done 
all this an’ got it out of my blood I'll come 
back an’ settle down to beat the cars. 
Marry Roselle and run the farm fine as a 
fiddle. You're right, Mark, Rosy’s a fine 
virl; it ain’t that I don’t know that, but 
| want to get into things an’ mix. An’ I 
ain't afraid o' any Dutchman alive nor any 
o' their damn guns.”’ 

“I know you're not,” 
he spoke sincerely. 

No one ever had cause to call Ferris a 
coward, Mark looked at his brother now, 
and visioned him in khaki, fighting in the 
very thick of it. Ferris would be at home, 
brave and impulsive. Yes, he would admit 
that. It was this Ferris that would make 
the good soldier; better perhaps than he 
himself. But he did not let his mind rest 
on himself 

In the end he wrung Ferris’ hand with 
hearty good-by. It was a queer thing—this 
blood link. It made you go amuck with 
hate and horror when. you fought against 
your kin; and equally it melted you when 
you parted 

After Ferris left Mark had his moment 
of meditation in the old orchard. 

“So that’s that,” he said with a long 
breath. “I'll pitch right in and work. I 
s'pose you can serve on the land too; 
papers says so. And somebody's got to 
stay here. Anyhow, I won'tsee any fightin’, 
I guess.”’ 

He spoke apologetically, almost as though 
to ears that could hear and heed. But 
then, he often did so up here on the hill. 


said Mark; and 


It was a long year. 

it is strange what a hole one person's 
going can make. Ferris had been away 
before for intervals, but never with this 
sense of finality, with this sense of some 
portentous and impending destiny over- 
hanging them. It was different going to 
war. It wasn’t just human. It introduced 
an alien, an unexpected and unnatural 
quality into one’s living. 

It would all come upon Mark suddenly 
when at his ordinary duties and he would 
lay down his bridle or his oat measure with 
a sense of unreality, as of being about to 
wake. 

And he would think “I am dreaming 
this. Nobody's gone to war. There isn’t 
any war. It hasn't happened. I'll wake 
up and find the old ways—the sane ways 
again.’ 

Then he would shake himself and realize 
he had not dreamed. He would have to 
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readjust his values as he did a dozen times 
a day, and pick up his bridle or his oat 
measure and go on. 

That was what it meant to people who 
stayed. Picking up the usual little things 
and going on. But after a while the little 
family fitted into the unreality and pres- 
ently accepted it. 

It was strange now that Ferris had gone 
how Mark came out. Always a little 
eclipsed in the past he entered quietly into 
a domain of his own. There was no one to 
laugh him down with blithe jest or call 
attention to his failings with careless good 
nature. He had a place to hold and he 
held it. He was the man of the house 
and the protector, and his women realized 
it. In a dozen quiet ways Aunt Ket min- 
istered to him, and even Roselle. Roselle 
was frankly glad to see him when he came 
in from work. They were not so gay as 
before, Mark realized, but they were not 
unhappy. 

At first he had fancied Roselle might 
grieve; but she had a courage of her own, 
fine and true, and she carried her head up 
in the air. It was pride of course—pride 
for Ferris. 

There were letters from him to talk over 
at first, in the months before he went to 
France. But after that there were other 
things. Problems of farming or housekeep- 
ing—little humdrum details that filled their 
lives—they fell to sharing. There were 
times when they were quite light-hearted. 
Mark would bring a joke or a story up 
from town, and Roselle would laugh just as 
she always had, throwing back her head 
with that quick shutting of her eyelids so 
that the silky lashes joined and you caught 
only a sweet gleam like a star between. 
Sweetness was the chief thing you felt 
about Roselle. She would be a sweet sis- 
ter—surely. His sister. 

Sometimes Roselle and Mark took walks 
together, long careless rambles, with pleas- 
ant intimate silences in them; sometimes 
they sat on a hillside and talked. Mark 
found himself talking in a new way —a shy 
unfolding of his ideas, plans for life, what 
he meant to do for her and Ferris when 
Ferris came home, how he would be their 
neighbor always and look after them! 

“Ferris would need that,”’ Roselle had 
said once. “Ferris is different. There's 
nobody like him in the world.”’ 

She had added the last sentence after a 
moment's pause; and Mark had agreed. 

He told her other things. About the 
Caleys, Sally and Fletcher, and how Sally, 
too, had had a man to wait for. 

‘But he didn’t come back,” Roselle said. 

“You can’t go by that. Ferris'll come 
back," Mark reassured. 

*Yes—he must do that,” Roselle said; 
but it struck him she was strangely calm. 

Mark told her more than he realized— 
about his wishes regarding the war, his 
desire to serve. 

“Your chance may come, Mark,” Ro- 
selle said; and she laid her hand over his a 
moment. 

Perhaps it was the touch of her that 
loosened the guard on his tongue. 

“I had my chance, but I didn’t take it, 
Rosy.”” And he told more of that fight 
under the apple tree, only the surface of 
which she had penetrated. ‘I could have 
licked him. Why, I could have killed him— 
but I let him go. 

‘That would be like you, 
said, and added: 
that Ferris should go. It may 
restlessness out of him.” 


Mark,” she 
“But it was best perhaps 
take the 
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It was to do all that; or perhaps it was 
to loose the warm fever in his blood, the 
restless energy he possessed, into some other 
ether, out beyond. 

Mark was down in Windsor buying sup- 
plies when a man ran out of the village 
printing office with a copy of the ink-damp 
biweekly in his hand. 

He thrust the limp paper on Mark with 
vague gesture of compassion, horror. 

“Just off the press—not mailed out yet. 
Saw you; thought you'd want to know.” 

It stared at Mark from the front column 
the black-and-white week's casualty list; a 
notice three days late from the big dailies. 


EXPEDITIONARY FORCES OVERSEAS 
KILLED IN ACTION 
MARINE CORPS 
Gunnery Sergeant Ferris Hallam 
Silver Brook, Blank County, New York 


Mark knew his hands were shaking, felt 
his arm supported. ‘“‘ There now; give you 
a leg up to your wagon, Mark. Want I 
should get someone to drive you home?” 

“T can drive myself,’ said Mark in a 
thin remote voice. 

He got home after years. 

They were at the doorway looking for 
him. When they saw his face they winced 
as though they had been struck. 

‘Ferris!” 

“*He’s dead,” said Mark. 

He took off his hat and stumbled me- 
chanically into the sitting room to his 
accustomed chair. Suddenly the tension 
broke. He put his head down on the table 
and cried with harsh racking sobs. 

“T sent him to it. I let him doit. Oh, 
Lord! Oh, Lord God! Oh, Maw! An’ I 
only meant to do right—an’ now—I sent 
him to it. 

Afterward he remembered that it was 
Roselle who had tried to comfort him 
Roselle, who ought to have been chief 
mourner, white of face and wet of eye, but 
who could put aside her loss before his re- 
morse. 

In the next two weeks they heard more 
about it. There were letters from overseas, 
and they learned how things had stood. 

Ferris had been killed while sticking to 
his gun in a hot-pressed corner at Belleau 
Wood. The whole gun crew had stuck to 
the last bitter minute and Ferris’ name 
and those of the others had received men- 
tion in the official recommendations for 
bravery. 

So Ferris had his “big fun” and passed 
on, and the farm on the hill should know 
him no more. 

A queer restlessness possessed Mark 
now. He burned to break his ties and fling 
away too. It was not alone for its own 
sake he wanted to go, but he had a guilty 
sense that he owed it to Roselle, to his 
brother, to take his chance as well. Ferris 
had faced danger while he sat safe at home. 

True, someone had had to stay with the 
farm, and Ferris hadn't wanted to do that; 
but he might have forced him, and so saved 
his future; Roselle’s. 

Mark’s cheek grew lean and his eyes 
hollow over it. But there seemed no way 
to break his bonds. Even the draft missed 
him, and there seemed no chance to throw 
off his shackles of corn and buckwheat and 
potatoes. 

But in the end they were broken. It was 
down in the little town that he got his 
chance. He came home, his shoes white 
with dust, and gave his tidings tothe women 
waiting at the supper table. 
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**Met Lou Caton to-day. He's sent back 
from his cantonment with flatfoot. He 
wants to go in for farmin’ an’ he’ll take this 
one on half shares. There’d be enough for 
you, at that.” 

“You goin’ off too?” Aunt Ket laid 
down her fork. 

“T’ve got the call to go,” said Mark 
quietly. 

Roselle did not speak until the old aunt 
left the table. She sat looking at him across 
the cloth, strangely for a little, her eyes soft 
and shining. 

Then “‘ Mark,” she said, ‘“‘I wanted you 
to know—it’s a lot different having you do 
it; to me.” 

He looked at her, and she hesitated. 

**You see, with Ferris here, an’ all, I—I 
never just saw you. Sounds funny, don’t 
it, livin’ here in the same house, growin’ 
up? But—when we were by ourselves—oh, 
a -"’ Suddenly she broke off. “‘I— 

I didn’t realize myself till the day we heard 
about Ferris. Then I thought if it had of 
ben you — 

She buried her face in her apron and 
began to cry, but Mark was beside her, 
ruthlessly knocking over a chair, pushing 
aside cups and plates. 

“Rosy, do you mean you care? Me! 
Why, I never thought! You—you like me? 
Me, Rosy 

“How ail a girl help it if a boy’s so 
kind an’ lovin’ an’—an’ suffers so, Mark?” 

She looked up at him, and the incredible 
had happened. 

He had the girl he loved in his arms, he 
was kissing her soft cheek, her lips; she 
willed it so. 

““Rosy!”’ he said. ‘Oh, little Rosy!” 

It was just a week later that the third 
scythe was hung in the apple tree. 

“All here now. One, two, three.”’ said 
Mark gravely; ‘‘ but three’s fur luck, Rosy. 
I’m comin’ back, I’ve got a feelin’; an’ 
when I do it’ll be the end of war, and we'll 
cut down the old tree and bury the 
scythes.” 

He had a premonition that he spoke the 
truth, a sudden confidence that he was 
to return, carry on the burdens of life. Two 
others had gone from this hill, never to 
come back 

“But I’m coming’’—the words were in 
Mark’s heart —“‘ one of us is to finish it.” 

He carried this confidence to the last 
moment here, and out into the new life that 
waited him; as that ghost of long ago, 
Fletcher Caley, had done, as his brother 
had done also, Mark went down the hill, his 
women watching him. At the last Roselle 
had clung to him, kissed him good-by. 

“But I’m proud of you, Mark—proud 
of you,” she said. ‘Only you must come 
back. Must—c ome back!’ 

“I’m coming,” he said sturdily; and he 
seemed to gather assurance, as though the 
impalpable shades of those others, who 
could perhaps pierce the future, stood by 
him and approved. 

He went down the hill then. At the foot 
of the path he looked back again and saw 
Roselle waving after him. And suddenly 
he could not see. Then he squared his 
shoulders and threw back his head. 

“Three's fur luck,” he said doggedly, and 
signaled his good-by. 

He looked back only once after that. His 
vision was very clear then—Roselle was 
just a little blur of white, but up behind 
her on the hill he saw plainly the etched 
contours of the apple tree. 

It was the last thing he saw clearly before 
he turned out to his new life. 
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“Gasoline saved Verdun”’, 
said Marshal Joffre, hero of the 
Marne. 

And good cars with good tires 
have played a conspicuous part 
in Allied successes ever since. 


United States Tires are good 
tires. 


Both in the thick of the fray 
over there,—and at the impor- 
tant task of speeding war work 
over here, they are showing the 
out-and-out dependability that 
made them such marked favor- 
ites in times of peace. 

There are five separate treads 
for passenger cars and light 
delivery work—the only com- 
plete line of tires built by any 
one manufacturer. 


There is the famous ‘Royal 
Cord’, the ‘Nobby’, ‘Chain’, 
‘Usco’ and ‘Plain’—a type of 
tire for every driving need. 


Also the ‘Nobby Cord’, the 
pioneer heavy-duty pneumatic, 
and for slower, heavier work 
the Solid Truck Tire, leader 
in its class. 


No matter what car you 
drive or what roads you travel 
United States Tires offer you a 
type of tire exactly suited to 
your own individual use. 

We suggest a talk with our 
nearest Sales and Service Depot 
dealer. 

He will gladly help you se- 
lect the tires you need. 


Also tires for bicycles, motorcycles and airplanes 


p United States Tires 
' are Good Tires 












HIS is a story 
of lies Its 


theme is false- 
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the Germans—as if 
Berlin wouldn't 
have boasted of 





hood. Its charac- 
ters are multifold, 
its plot multilo- 





a 





quence the p - 
ver and prattle of a 
million tongues 
loosed on topics 
of distant war. To 
the gullible and the 
guileless, to the in- 
nocent and the 
credulous, to the 
babblers and the 
gossips— this tale of 
systematized pre- 
vVarication is re 
spectfully dedi- 
cated. They who 
cannot offhand sat- 
isfy themselves of 
the truth shall at 
least know the stuff 
of untruth Con- 
eT itions ovefr- 
heard, happenings 
smartly fact and 





partly fancy, plausi- 
ble rumors of acci- 
dent and casually 
ae eloped yarns of 
disaster, studied 
canards and facti 
tious alarms drawn 
from the limitless 
realm of the human 
imagination — these 
are sometimes the 
product of a con 
fusing censorship, 
but most often the 


grenades of a tor- 





such a feat long ago. 
Absurd tales with- 
out number, of 
which this is only a 
sample, have been 
spread through all 
the Allied countries. 

Sometimes the 
war lie can be 
traced to Germany 
and sometimes it 
~annot. Here is one 
that was made in 
Germany and be- 
fore we knew it 
had been spread 
throughout our 
country so that an 
official denial had 
to be obtained from 
General Pershing 
himself. It began 
thus in a German 
wireless report is- 
sued by a foreign 
news agency and 
carelessly reprinted 
by many American 
newspapers: 

“A strong move- 
ment for the estab- 
lishment of an 
army composed of 
negroes is on foot 
in America, accord- 
ing to trustworthy 
information. They 
expect a doubly 
beneficial effect 
from this plan—the 
Allies will get lib- 
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tuous enemy. The 
one we can redress 
by substituting truth and enforcing authenticity; the 
other we can resist by labeling untruths and punishing 
their authors 

I ying is never easy to combat, no matter how or by 

have beginnings in natural 
Rumors are afloat in time of 


whom practiced, because it 
as well as unnatural cause 
peace as well as in time of war. Strange and often circum- 
stantial stories of things that never happened, of deeds 
that never were done ind words that nev were spoke n 
are emphatically attributed to “the very man who saw it” 
or “heard it” or “did it.” Whisperings and slanders are 
foreign to no group or groups of people—they are the 
language of polyglot neighborhoods and multifarious 
minds. Coincidence and sometimes uncanny cleverness 
play a part in the spread of untruth. To understand the 
war lie it is necessary to know the peace lie— the peculiar 


routes that rumor and report are wont to travel 


Smoke Where There's No Fire 


MMHERE'S the practice, for instance, of stock jobbing 

Che market rises or drops om rumor and report. What 
matters it that no basis for them ever is found. The lie is 
planted and somebod wins and somebody lose l'o 


trace the exaggerations and perversions that go over bro 
kers’ wires in a single day would occupy the whole detective 
force of the country and they might or might not discover 
the rumor factory. Political candidacies breed libels and 
misstatement { ampaigns against the religion or creed or 
character of an aspirant for elective honors are carried on 
1 has been defeated for 
office who had the support of every newspaper in his city 
Many a man has won despite the opposition of every 
journal of importance in his community, small or large. It 


by word of mouth. Many a mat 


is the personal opinion, the mouth-to-mouth report that 
makes or breaks a cause or a candidate. And as long as 
tongues can wag and ears can hear, this will be so. Which 
means that to undo the damage of a war lie it is not suffi- 
cient that the untruth be published, but that those who 
read or hear it shall not permit themselves or their ac- 
quaintances to be innocent carriers of the poison. 

Long before the European War broke out we used to 
have interesting encounters in Washington with the 
nation-wide lie. The reputations of men high in the Gov- 
ernment were constantly being damaged, while they 
themselves were helpless to arrest or correct these vicious 


impressions. People would talk—and people would 
believe—and the villainous opponents who spread the 
tales would smilingly offer “‘proof.’’ Our national capital 
has been and probably always will be a hotbed of gossip. 
And that’s why it is still customary for the purveyor of 
war lies to whisper that he “heard it in Washington.” 

Probably the most sensational rumor, if not the oldest of 
importance, that occurs and recurs is that “‘the President 
has been assassinated.” It happens with all Presidents 
and at all times. One night in June a few years ago Boston 
queried Washington over the wires as to the truth of a 
report that the President had been killed in an automobile 
accident. A Cincinnati newspaper a few minutes later 
claimed to have heard that the Chief Executive had been 
shot. Chicago telegraphed the same. 

To the editors in the press-association office where the 
telegrams came it was no new experience. But as a matter 
of form they telephoned to the reporters on duty at the 
White House day and night—and back came the word: 

“The President is in conference with two senators. The 
Secretary of State has just left him.” 

Not only was the President in the White House, but he 
hadn't even been out motoring—his automobile hadn't 
been shoved off the road by a reckless driver or subjected 
to any other delay or mishap. Where there’s smoke, 
there’s fire, is an old saying, but these rumors and reports 
about our Presidents rarely have in them a whiff of truth. 
Just why four or five widely separated cities should report 
a circumstantial story that the President of the United 
States ig injured when he isn’t even out of the White House 
is something nobody has ever been able to explain satis- 
factorily. Some people have suggested that the purpose 
of the authors is to affect the stock market. Others have 
thought that telegraphers’ errors or facetious messages 
exchanged over the wires by student operators have been 
responsible for the mischief. But no one has ever traced 
these rumors successfully, and that’s precisely why cam- 
paigns of mendacity about so large and many-sided a 
proposition as war can be conducted with the connivance 
of only a few confederates and the assistance of thousands 
of unwitting conductors. 

Our experience is not novel. England and France have 
gone through the same thing. There are, for example, 
some people in Great Britain to-day who are convinced 
that Lord Kitchener was never drowned, that he was exiled 
by his political opponents or that he is now a captive of 


eral assistance with- 
out white citizens 
being sacrifices, and America will rid herself of the greater 
part of her undesirable colored citizens.” 

Not long afterward when negro troops were actually on 
the firing line the negro communities in the United States 
were alive with stories that the colored troops were being 
exposed to more danger than the whites and that discrimi- 
nation was being practiced. Secretary Baker sent General 
Pershing a summary of these rumors and the commander 
in chief of our expeditionary forces cabled back this reply: 


War Lies Made in Germany 


“FINHE stories probably invented by German agents that 
colored soldiers in France are always placed in most 
dangerous positions and sacrificed to save white soldiers, 
that when wounded they are left on the ground .to di 
without medical attention, and so on, are absolutely false. 
“The following are the losses as reported up to June 
eighteenth in the four colored combatant regiments now 
in France: The 369th Infantry—died of wounds, 3; died 
of disease, 8; severely wounded, 2. The 370th Infantry 
died of wounds, none; died of disease, 3; severely wounded, 
none. The 37lst Infantry—died of wounds, none; died 
of disease, 8; severely wounded, none. The 372d Infan- 
try—died of wounds, none; died of disease, 3; severely 
wounded, none. These figures show conclusively that 
negro troops have not thus far occupied positions as dan- 
gerous as those occupied by white troops and that their 
physical condition is excellent. Colored troops in trenches 
have been particularly fortunate, as one regiment had 
been there a month before any losses were suffered. This 
was almost unheard of on the Western Front. 

“The exploits of two colored infantrymen some weeks 
ago in repelling a much larger German patrol, killing and 
wounding several Germans and winning the croix de guerre 
hy their gallantry, has aroused a fine spirit of emulation 
throughout the colored troops, all of whom are lcoking 
forward to more active service. The only regret expressed 
by colored troops is that they are not given more danger- 
ous work to do. They are especially amused at the most 
dangerous positions and all are desirous of having more 
active service than has been permitted them thus far. I 
cannot commend too highly the spirit shown among the 
colored combat troops, who exhibit a fine capacity for quick 
training and eagerness for most dangerous work.” 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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12-inch Spartan Double Belt on Blower Drive 
in Plant of Lehigh Foundry Co., Fullerton, Pa. 


HIGH SPEED 


The demand on belts varies enormously. Some 
must loaf along with light loads; some run slowly 
and some run quickly with heavy loads; and some 
must contend with trying conditions like steam, 
or fumes, or exposure to air. 

For each and every set of power requirements, 
the Graton & Knight Standardized Series leather 
belting presents a belt made specifically for this 
purpose. 

Blower belts that rush along a mile a minute 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MANUFACTURING CO., Worcester, Mass., U. 
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must have great elasticity, high surface trac- 
tion and must stand up under trying conditions. 
For this exacting work, the Graton & Knight 
Spartan Belt, with its wonderful elasticity and 
pulley-grip, is ideal. It resists conditions of ex- 
posure, heat, steam, chemical fumes that cause 
most belts to disintegrate. 

It is a fine example of the benefit of Standard 
ization applied in belt making. Write for book 
on Standardization. 


S. A. 


Oak Leather Tanners, Makers of Leather Belting, Lace Leather, Packing and Specialties 
Branches and Distributor 
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& »> a Dear Sir: 
& re I wish to thank your Associations for their most 
Ww cordial offer of cooperation with this Administration in its 
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- : im YOUR REPLY REFER TO 


conservation work. The utmost eccnomy and efficiency by all 
consumers in the use of coal and fuel oil is absolutely necessary” 
if tho country is to maintain its war activities at top speed 
throughout the struggle and we mst find means of stopping the 
many and large preventable losses in the burning of these fuols. 








The Fuel Administration realises thet bare piping is one 
of the most easily preventable causes of these losses and that 
adequate insulating covering for them is essential to the can- 
tion of our all too secant fuel production are asking 
that rial, provide suffi- . 
cient insulation for exposed hot surfaces and we feel that it is the 
duty of every one to see that this request is carried out to the 

fullest possible extent. 












The most effective means of cooperation by yuvur 
Associations is for them to bring this message home to the coal 
consumers of the country. That will be a real and important 
service toward the winning of this war. 

Very truly yours, 


UNITED STATES FUEL ADMINISTRATION 


Director of ani 


_The Answer is — 
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|i imperative that you this i uestion of Fuel Saving. The 
Sub ws your sis i pees coreics be Gis Acteatiane 
eons uminating treatise on Heat Saving, entitled: 












MAGNESIA ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 721 BULLETIN BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


George D. Crabbs, 
Alvin M. Ebret, 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
The Philip Carey Co., Cincinnati, Ohio J. R. Swift, The Franklin Mfg. Co., Franklin, Pa. 
Ehret Magnesia Mfg.Co., Valley Forge, Pa. R. V.. Mattison, Jr., Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa. 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
It was the same in 1898. The Smoked Yankees, as the 
Spaniards called them, complained that they did not have 
a fair chance—that the white man selfishly refused them 
as good opportunities to get shot as he enjoyed himself. 
But the German propagandist prefers to spread the idea of 
wanton sacrifice, hoping thereby to discourage enlistment 
and to introduce reluctance as an offset to the eagerness 
with which negroes generally respond when they are 
apprised of the democracy of color on the Western Front. 
That war lie could be traced to Germany. Many can- 
not. Nor is it especially important always how a lie origi- 
nates. It is the effect with which we must deal—not 
always the point of origin. The Government would waste 
millions of dollars trying to discover the source of many 
rumors that it knows are being maliciously spread. Rather 
is it occupied with checking their distribution and undoing 
the damage, though the Government of course always 
appreciates and welcomes information disclosing the source 
of the mischief. But as a matter of fact most of the war 
lies originate right in these United States, and bona-fide 
Americans are their authors—sometimes innocently, fre- 
quently as the result of war-stimulated imaginations. 
Casualties furnish an instance in point. American troops 
are more and more heavily engaged as time passes. Com- 
mon sense tells the average man that in large military 
movements such as those in which we recently have been 
engaged casualties are bound to be larger than those we 
experienced in the raids and patrols of the early spring. 
The War Department unfortunately didn’t handle its 
casualty lists expeditiously. Too long a time was per- 
mitted to elapse before definite figures were available. 
General Pershing cabled that you can’t count killed and 
wounded so easily when the Americans and French are 
mixed up and are on different parts of the line. But no 
matter how long it takes to learn the exact number of our 
losses, no rumor or report that isn’t officially announced 
should be believed, for the simple reason that just as fast 
as anything authentic reaches the United States it is given 
to the press and flashed over the country. Nothing is with- 
held at the source. The Government isn’t afraid to tell the 
truth, and not a correspondent in Washington has had any 
doubt from the first that the utmost frankness was being 
shown by our officials in dealing with casualties. Put your 
trust, therefore, only in official announcements. 
Generally speaking, we are inclined to attribute too 
much genius to the German General Staff, especially its 
propaganda divisfons. It is absurd to sup- 
pose that Berlin maintains such close com- 





story to the effect that ‘“‘two Red Cross nurses are alleged 
to have returned to New York from France with their 
hands and tongues cut off." A woman speaker at a Lib- 
erty Loan rally told that yarn with the idea of stimulating 
subscriptions. The grand jury deplored ‘this tendency 
shown by the public in general to give ear to and repeat 
stories and reports of a sensational nature and character 
affecting the American Red Cross and its nurses. Such 
stories and reports not only interfere with recruiting for 
nurses’ service abroad but they have a tendency to create 
publie distrust for the Red Cross. They are detrimental 
to the many activities it is carrying on to alleviate the 
unspeakable conditions due to the war.” 

Thus it will be seen how unfounded rumor and gossip 
do harm. Throughout many sections of the country the 
same rumor has been moving—all with the deliberate pur- 
pose of preventing young women from enlisting as nurses. 
After all, morality is an individual matter, but the disci- 
pline in the United States Army abroad is something that 
might well be emulated by the police of our own cities and 
towns. I have it on the authority of Raymond B. Fosdick, 
the chairman of the War Department’s commission on 
training-camp activities, himself a social worker of renown, 
who has just made a special investigation of our expedi- 
tionary forces in France, that moral conditions are excel 
lent. He said he only wished the same degree of perfection 
could be obtained among civilians in the United States 
itself. So if you hear terrible tales of the goings-on of our 
troops abroad you can put it down at once as false. For it 
is even more to the military interest of our Government to 
keep the morals of our troops and nurses above par than 
it is to the social workers, scores of whom have been 
invited by the Government to apply their experience and 
knowledge of such problems for the benefit of good health 
and decency in our overseas army. 

General Pershing is particularly watchful of the conduct 
of his men, and one American soldier has been executed as 
an example to the others for his assault on a French girl. 
Of course, this has been twisted by the Germans into 
“thousands of cases,’’ but the fact is considerable pub- 
licity was given that one case in order that there might be 
no others. And at present writing no further offenses of 
that character have occurred. 

Perhaps the now famous sweater story has caused 
more trouble than any of the other war lies. It has been 
told and retold in many forms. Letters aplenty have 
come to nearly every Red Cross chapter in the country, 
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and the mark of the German propagandist is indelibly 
stamped on the whole business. Most of these rumors 
were about misappropriation of donations or mismanage- 
ment, but nearly seventy-five per cent of them were 
identical. From Georgia to Wisconsin and from California 
to Massachusetts came the same cock-and-bull story, 
Here is one of the communications 

“I will cite a few incidents that have come to my ears 
and which I know are true. A lady in Albany . . . hada 
son in one of the camps for whom she knitted a 
sweater, and on the persuasion of her friends sent it through 
the Red Cross, which was also going to send some things 
She wrote her son that she was sending it through this 
channel, and after waiting several weeks and not receiving 
it he wrote his mother, who went to the Red Cross head 
quarters to investigate. One of the ladies insisted 
it had been sent, and became very disagreeable . . . when 
the mother said to her, ‘I think that is my sweater you 
have on. If that is my sweater, I can prove it.” .. . 
She had knit the collar double, and between had inserted 
a ten-dollar bill, writing to her son how to findit. . . . She 
ripped out a few stitches, and sure enough, there was the 
bill; which, of course, proved it was her sweater.’ 


Rumor and Gossip as German Allies 


He absurd that was anybody could discover for him- 
self or herself by trying to send a sweater or anything 
else through the Red Cross to any specially designated 
person in the Army or Navy. The Red Cross doesn’t run a 
parcel post or express business. It can't stop to send the 
particular sweater that Tom Jones’ mother knitted for him 
to Tom Jones in far-off France or anywhere else. It aims 
to get sweaters and other material in bulk, and distributes 
them wherever the need occurs. 

If any sensible mother wanted to send money to her son 
she wouldn't take such a roundabout way to do it. She 
could send a post-office money order or check or registered 
letter with money or bills in it. And certainly no employee 
of the Red Cross would be openly wearing a man’s gray 
sweater stolen from the supply. Anyway, the Red Cross 
officials investigated. They encountered “I heard” and 
“‘Somebody told my sister’? and “She heard at a din- 





ner party”’ and similar explanations that didn’t bring the 
officials any closer to the source than they were before 
they began. And in every city in which the same story 
cropped up the investigations were equally fruitless 
Under the laws of probability one such 
case might have occurred, but that it was 





munication with the United States that a 
set of lies can be turned loose overnight on 
our people like the spraying water from a 
garden hose. It is not from Berlin, but 
from the German sympathizers still at 
large in the United States that most war 
lies emanate. Their general desire is to 
embarrass our Government. Each consid- 
ers that, however small his contribution, 
he is doing something for the Father- 
land in spreading confusion, discomfort or 
disunity. As a German it is his duty, he 
thinks, to do his part. That may be small, 
but the sum total of all those parts when 
contributed by a hundred thousand Ger- 
man sympathizers may make a whole of 
no inconsiderable size and take effect in re- 
tarded construction at a shipyard, an aéro- 
plane factory or a munitions plant. 





The Famous Sweater Story 


HE damage can be measured among 

the many scores of millions of our people 
whose support is so necessary to the main- 
tenance of the Army and Navy. The Gov- 
ernment, for instance, has been issuing 
appeals for nurses, each state to furnish a 
certain quota. Out in the Northwest Ger- 
man sympathizers defeated our Govern- 
ment’s efforts by carefully whispering tales 
concerning the immorality of our troops 
abroad and by pointing out the alleged 
dangers to young women of good character. 
Indeed, the Federal Grand Jury in New 
York went so far as to indict a woman for 
repeating the following statement: 

“It is a matter of common knowledge 
that two hundred beds have been reserved 
in Sloane Maternity Hospital, New York 
City, for Red Cross nurses who were re- 
turning from France and expected imme- 
diate confinement.” 

The woman finally admitted under oath 
that she had been misinformed. Judge 
Hand warned the public that the spread of 
such statements would in the future lead 
to severe punishment. Incidentally the 





a uniform practice and was going on in a 
dozen different cities at the same time is 
improbable on its face. 

Moreover, the taies have varied. Some- 
times the famous bill has been concealed in 
the toe of a sock. Sometimes the sweater 
is for sale in a department store. Seme- 
times it is averred that a sailor actually 
had to buy his sweater. The last was care- 
fully investigated. After an indefatigable 
search the sailor was found. He had really 
written home that six dollars had been de- 
ducted from his pay to cover the cost of a 
sweater. When he was located this is what 
he said: 

“Why, the fact is, 1 made a wrong guess. 
You see when I got that sweater I had 
already overdrawn my equipment allow- 
ance, and when | was docked six dollars 
next pay day I just naturally supposed 
that the shortage was due to a charge for 
the sweater. Yes, | admit I hadn't 
ought to have told that story before I 
found out the truth of it. I'm awfully 


sorry.” 
Mistakes will be made—-and some hand 
to-mouth soldiers have sold their sweaters 


to secondhand dealers who have peddled 
them to other soldiers Irregularity of 
funds among reliel organizations occurs 
now and then, as our newspaper reports of 
prosecutions reveal, but that a large or- 


ganization like the American Red Cross is 


engaged in such a nation-wide conspiracy 
is too absurd for belief, and the spread of 
the notion is unquestionably one of the 
ways the German sympathizer has hit 


upon to interfere with the Red Cross 
campaign for millions of dollars. The Ber- 
lin Foreign Office didn’t have to cable to 
its agents in America to start lies of that 
rt. What more effective way to cripple a 
campaign for funds than to cry “‘graft’’? 
And that’s what the German sympathizers 
promptly thought of and will do again if a 


s¢ 


credulous public pays heed to such lies 

‘graft’? 
That other class, worse than the pro 
German, known as the Tightwads, who 


But who else would shout 








same grand jury denounced the spread of a 
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always like to have some glib excuse for not 
digging into their jeans. Why give money, 
they argue, to a spendthrift organization? 
No, sir-ree! And they pass the tale on 
to their friends as pious reason for their 
failure to subscribe 

So when anyone solemnly tells you that 
So-and-So had a letter from a cousin in 
France who had to pay two dollars for his 
left sock; when you hear of graft in the 
wool supply or of wasted money and 
materials in the Red Cross—as a loyal 
American make the teller of the tale tell 
you the name and address of that cousin in 
France and then report the whole business 
to the Department of Justice in Washing- 
ton 

rhere’s no way to prevent people from 
making and selling sweaters of the same 
type as are produced by the Red Cross —or 
socks or mufflers, either. But should they 
use the name or the emblem of the Red 
Cross in connection with such sales they 
can be promptly prosecuted 

Our Food Administration has had 
trouble with the rumor makers too. What 
more natural than the effort of enemy 
agents or friends to interfere with the con- 
ervation of food? Conservation depended 
for its success on public opinion — therefore 
the German laid plans to poison public 
opinion 

The first story was that of the alleged 
confiscation of canned foods by supposed 
government agents traveling from — 
to house. The rumor persisted in widely 
separated. parts of the country. Truth 
there was to the appeal of the Army to the 
tomato-packing industry for a percentage 
of last year’s pack, but somebody of Ger- 
man inclination who was in the tomato 
business undoubtedly. set the story going. 
Numerous tips were received, but the cul- 
prits never were located. 

The most insistent and far-reaching 
propaganda is the ground-glass story. This 
has been reported from different parts of 
the country at the same time, and affects 
various articles of food. At first it was 
peanut butter and canned tomatoes that 
brought most complaints, then peanut 
candy, chocolate and chocolate candy. No 
glass was everfound in these products upon 
investigation, but individual cases were 
probably due to natural causes when sand 
was mistaken for glass or when adulterants 
were used in’ a few samples of; chocolate 
wroducts. But there is no doubt that 
coghen glass was deliberately “planted” 
in one or more loaves of bread in some 
communities by one baker to put the other 
out of business. Reports of two such cases 
were verified. And what a business rival 
might think of doing, a German sympathizer 
might similarly seek to do if only for the 
purpose of spreading terror in his city. 


Other Silly Lies Nailed 


There seems little doubt, too, that the 
published stories of glass in bread led to a 
new crop of accident fakers. It is said that 
many bakers have hushed up complaints of 
this character by the payment of money to 
prevent publicity. Carelessness in handling 
certain foodstuffs or a fractured electric- 
light bulb has been thought account- 
able for the presence of fine bits of glass 
here and there, but actually few cases of 
successful activity cn the part of enemy 
agents have ever been discovered. The 
idea evidently was to cause unrest and dis- 
comfort by spreading the story instead of 
actually putting the glass into bread—an 
obviously impractical stant that could only 
mean the prompt punishment of the baker 
and his employees. But the ground-glass 
story, instead of doing much damage, turned 
out beneficially, for it impressed upon 
manufacturers all over the country the 
necessity for more careful methods in 
handling their products; and there prob- 
ably is more caution in the making of our 
foods to-day than there ever was in time of 
peace —trade names are too valuable to be 
risked by the discovery of occasional bits of 
glass or other foreign substances. 

War lies are almost as numerous as the 
people who tell them. There are hundreds 
of variations of the same tale traveling 
round the country, being passed from 
mouth to mouth by loyal Americans as well 
as propagandists. Some typical falsehoods 
were 

“That Joseph P. Tumulty, secretary to 
President Wilson, was found guilty of trea- 
son and sent to Fort Leavenworth, stood up 
against a wall and shot.” 

Government agents worked hard to 
discover the origin and purpose of this lie, 
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but to little avail. The most plausible 
explanation is that the Germans who 
started it hoped to rouse the Catholics of 
the nation by making them believe one of 
their number had been persecuted or that 
an effort was being made to stir up feeling 
against the war among Irishmen in this 
country. Mr. Tumulty and his friends 
were quite amused over the story when it 
first reached the White House, but when it 
was reported from practically every city of 
importance in the United States an investi- 
gation was ordered. Indeed, some promi- 
nent persons who didn’t credit it passed it 
along, nevertheless, in letters to the White 
House, and President Wilson himself re- 
iterated in one communication not only his 
absolute faith in and affection for his 
private secretary, but denounced the 
mischief makers who started the tale. 

“That tobacco collected for the men 
overseas is not given to them until they 
have paid from fifty cents to two dollars 
and a half for it.” 

Many of our newspapers have been 
gathering tobacco for the soldiers and they 
have looked into this and found it abso- 
lutely untrue in every respect. 

“That no soldier or sailor after he leaves 
American soil is permitted to write home.” 

This lie did not get very far because 
hundreds of thousands of families on this 
side of the Atlantic soon began to receive 
mail from the other side. Delays may 
occur in transportation or delivery, but 
there is no restriction whatsoever on the 
privilege of anybody in the United States 
Army or Navy to write home. The censors 
read the mail and delete military informa- 
tion, but do not interfere with personal 
expression. ¥ 


Mysterious Microbes 


“That all the money invested in Liberty 
Bonds by men, women and children in the 
United States will be lost.” 

Liberty Bonds are backed by the finan- 
ces of the United States, and whenever 
money so invested is “lost” this Govern- 
ment will have collapsed, and so will every- 
thing else. 

“That schools in towns at or near train- 
ing camps are to be closed because the 
girls are all to become mothers.” 

Towns in the neighborhood of any camp 
site are picked by rumor mongers hor this 
canard. Investigators in every case re- 
ported discovered no evidence to back up 
the charge. The morals of the men in the 
training camps have been far better than 
those of the same number of men in civilian 
communities. The schools have never been 
interfered with in the vicinity of the camps 
for any such reason. 

“That the Government is going to con- 
fiscate all property, paying the owners for 
it and then compelling them to purchase 
Liberty Bonds with the money.” 

People in certain parts of Missouri were 
frightened by this fabrication’ But the 
United States has means of financing this 
war without seizing any man’s property. 
The Government is anxious that everybody 
who can afford it shall buy Liberty Bonds, 
but there is to be no confiscation of prop- 
erty or compulsion about it. 

“That the United States is soon tb begin 
starving everybody who signs the food 
pledge.” P 

This propaganda was troublesome at 
first, but it soon became evident that the 
pledge cards were entirely voluntary 
measures, 

“That thousands of men are deserting 
from the National Army cantonments and 
that hundreds already have been shot.” 

Army officers and newspaper correspond- 
ents at the various cantonments testify to 
the spirit of patriotism of the drafted men; 
it is excellent. Desertions are negligible. 

“That German spies in the printing office 
have injected bacteria of one form or an- 
other into Liberty Bonds, which in the 
course of a few months leaves a dirty gra 
piece of paper, crumbling at the slightes 
touch.” 

Because of this lie farmers in certain 
parts of Illinois were afraid to invest in 
Liberty Bonds. Federal agents never 
found any spies in the printing office; nor 
have anybody’s bonds been reported to 
have faded or crumbled after nearly a 
year’s circulation. 

“That some 150,000 Japanese and 50,000 
Germans are massed in Mexico waiting the 
word to start an attack on the United 
States.” 

There are probably not more than fifteen 
to twenty thousand Germans and Japanese 
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all told in Mexico to-day. Nothing has 
occurred to make our Government in Wash- 
ington believe the Japanese in Mexico are 
aligned with the Germans. The latter, of 
course, would undoubtedly like to cause 
trouble, but the American boundary line is 
well guarded. 

“That all our wheat is shipped to Eng- 
land to make whisky.” 

Unquestionably this lie is of enemy 
origin. It made its appearance simulta- 
neously in many parts of the country and 
was obviously an attempt to cause the 
prohibitionists in the United States, of 
which there are a great number, to interfere 
with food conservation. No exports have 
been made for such purpose—and further- 
more distilling of liquor during the war has 
been prohibited both in this country and in 
Great Britain. 

“That fifteen to eighteen aviators are 
killed every day at the aviation fields.” 

This story is circulated with the purpose 
of causing anxiety to the many mothers and 
fathers whose sons are now or will be in the 
aviation service. Accidents there are, but 
the War Department makes public daily 
the exact number, together with the names 
and addresses of the men on the nation’s 
roll of honor. 

“That our soldiers write messages home 
underneath the stamps of their letters and 
frequently advise their parents ahead of 
time to steam off the stamps to discover 
the truth.” 

In Connecticut it was told and retold 
that underneath the stamp one woman 
found a message from her son saying, 
“Coming home; both legs off.”” This story 
of the message under the stamp is a 
favorite. It was popular among the Cop- 
perheads during our Civil War. German 
agents have spread it in many forms. There 
is no reason why any of our soldiers in 
France should use a stamp, as mail is 
carried free of postage. There is no reason 
why he should conceal his injury. The 
military censorship doesn’t prohibit send- 
ing such information in letters. The whole 
story is part of the campaign to prove that 
the Government withholds the truth and 
that terrible disasters have occurred and 
are occurring of which the public is kept in 
constant ignorance. 

Germany has tried the same tactics in 
other countries—by spreading untruth she 
has endeavored to prove that the Entente 
governments did not tell the truth. Unfor- 
tunately the errors of censorship abroad 
aided the Germans in their campaign. Our 
own Government for that reason has 
absolutely pledged itself to give out as soon 
as verified every bit of news concerning 
mishaps to our soldiers and sailors, and to 
give it out just as rapidly as it reaches our 
Government. So important do the hun- 
dreds of Washington correspondents regard 
this pledge that when there is a delay of ten 
or fifteen minutes or an hour in issuing the 
report of an accident or sinking they raise a 
fuss about it and matters are expedited. 


More Trouble Breeders 


The public is constantly represented in 
Washington by the most inquisitive lot of 
reporters that could be gathered together— 
for they have a constituency from coast to 
coast to satisfy and represent, and there is 
no law on the statute books that can pre- 
vent them from telling the truth. They 
respect the wishes of the Government and 
await official announcements rather than 
send out fragmentary reports, but they 
would not wait long if any policy of sup- 
pression were tried. In fact the atmosphere 
in official Washington is such to-day that 
on the receipt of news concerning an acci- 
dent or a large casualty list suppression is 
never considered, but every effort made to 
give it out. The thought of officials is to 
give the news out accurately and compre- 
hensively —expression, not suppression. 

Here is another favorite piece of fiction: 

“A woman was notified that her husband 
was returning on a certain 7 She went 
to the pier expecting to see him walking 
down to meet her. A huge basket was 
brought down from the ship. In it was her 
husband, without arms or legs. The woman 
went crazy at once.” 

This story was first circulated in England 
in 1914 and was invented to persecute with 
horrible forebodings the relatives of men 
at the Front. Disabled soldiers are not 
returned in baskets. They are placed in 
convalescent hospitals abroad and given 
artificial limbs so that by the time they are 
ready for the overseas journey they have 
learned to use them. 
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New York City was troubled with the 
following rumor: 

“That the reason the Government gives 
our soldiers the opportunity to sign their 
names on postcards before sailing for 
France—these postcards to be mailed to 
relatives and friends—is to cover the sink- 
ing of American transports, which is said 
happen frequently and with great loss of 
ife. 

Our troops have been going across the 
Atlantic by the hundreds of thousands 
every month, and less than five hundred 
had been lost up to August first. The 
Germans themselves admit their failure to 
interfere with the transport of our army of 
more than a million. Before going aboard 
ships at Atlantic ports the soldiers are 
allowed to write cards to friends and rela- 
tives announcing their safe arrival on the 
other side. The cards, however, are held by 
the post office at the embarkation point 
until the War Department receives a cable 
that the ship is actually in an English or 
French port, and then the cards are mailed. 
By that means the officers and men are 
saved the expense of cabling, and the 
cables are relieved of the burden of such 
messages, and the delay is avoided that 
would result if the cards were mailed in 
England or France. It is a splendid 
scheme, and what more natural thing than 
that the German sympathizers in this 
country should try to discredit it? 


The Rumor Mongers 


The national capital itself was recently 
flooded with rumors that Walter Reed 
Hospital, on the outskirts of Washington, 
was filled with returned soldiers whose 
tongues had been cut off by the Germans; 
that there were twenty-five Red Cross 
nurses in one ward with their hands off; 
that two thousand wounded were being 
treated, and that thirty-seven unclaimed 
bodies were in the morgue. 

There were at the time upon investiga- 
tion only seventy-five wounded soldiers 
from overseas, and all the wounded re- 
turned to America up to that day had not 
numbered two thousand, and no unclaimed 
bodies were in the morgue. 

The Military Intelligence Section of the 
Army tried hard to run down this tale. 
Following the rumors from informant to 
informant, fifteen persons removed from the 
original report, it reached a loyal citizen 
with a bad memory who could not recall 
where he heard it. It had been passed 
along by the gossip of Red Cross workers, 
telephone girls, hairdressers, hotel guests 
and club members. Many persons heard it 
who didn’t believe it, but they helped to 
circulate it by asking about it from their 
neighbors. Even government employees 
and army officers repeated it this way. 
Many telephone inquiries came to the 
hospital and the story was denied, but the 
denials apparently were not circulated and 
the rumor continued to go the rounds. It 
was an excellent example of wartime expe- 
rience with the rumor monger and showed 
the practical impossibility of finding the 
author of the reports. 

It would take many more pages than this 
weekly contains in every issue to print 
all the lies about the war that are told 
throughout the United States every week. 
There are slanders against the French and 
British and attempts to make it appear that 
our allies are neglecting their tasks; there 
have been false stories that Catholics are 
being discriminated against in the training 
camps by Protestant officers and that the 
Protestants are being ignored by the Cath- 
olic officers. Stories of drunkenness and im- 
morality in our forces at the Front are 
spread, with the evident hope that the 
various purity leagues and prohibition 
societies will start domestic controversies 
and quarrels. 

Popular prejudices furnish fruitful 
ground for the propagandists, making a 
drive on the sentiments of the women of 
America, just as the sympathies of the 
Italian women were attacked when Ca- 
dorna’s army was routed. In Italy numer- 
ous letters were sent to the soldiers, 
presumably signed by friends, accusing 
their wives of infidelity. Already letters 
pretending to come from soldiers in France 
have been found in the lobbies of New York 
theaters as if accidentally dropped there. 
So far they have contained only alarming 
falsehoods about the alleged slaughter of 
the American regiments. 

Most persistent is the story that millions 
of British soldiers are held in England while 

(Concluded on Page 58) 
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For Meeting Emergencies: 
The Pierce-Arrow Motor Truck 














Epler find Pierce-Arrows always equal to emer- 
gencies. A recent instance illustrates this strikingly. 

Failure of a pump threatened to shut down a Norris- 
town electric light plant. A new pump could be obtained 
only from the Westinghouse plant at Pittsburgh. An 
embargo prevented freight movements from Pittsburgh 
east. But the pump must be moved 

John Battenfield agreed to deliver it in three days. 

His 5-ton Pterce-Arrow truck started at noon Sat- 
urday and reached Ligonier, 53 miles, by 5.30 P. M 
Sunday he crossed the Alleghany Mountains to McCon- 
nellsburg, 85 miles. Monday it ran to Lancaster, 106 
miles, and on Tuesday covered the remaining 65 miles 
to Norristown before noon. Some years ago, these 
mountains were chosen for the severest tryouts of tour- 
ing Cars in testing. 

With another 5-ton load he started from Norristown 
Wednesday and ran 105 miles to York. Thursday he 








covered 116 miles to Bedford and on Friday the re- 
maining 95 miles to Pittsburgh. 

The six-day round trip, with full loads, meant 90 
hours actual running time, and an average speed of 


7 miles an hour over mountain roads. ‘The operating 





cost was exceptionally low, but the service, avoidyig 
the shut-down of a public utility, was worth any price 

This truck has served Battenfeld since November, 

1916. It usually carries builders’ supplies, hauls 20 

to 30 tons daily and has run over 25,000 miles. It 

has been out of service 2 days in 2 years ie Reeth 
BW 


Many Pierce-Arrows in many businesses render 





equally notable service. 
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Prerce-Arrow reputation is due to this: 


It delivers more work in a given time; 

Loses less time on the job and off the job; 

Costs less to operate and less to maintain; 

Lasts longer, depreciates less and commands 
a higher resale price at all times. 


Superior speed saves many hours and enables 
Pierce-Arrows to deliver more work, lowers 
operating costs and multiplies earning capacity. 


Sound design, the best material and work- 








PIERCE-ARROW 


manship keep Pierce-Arrows out of the repair 
shop, save time and reduce maintenance costs. 
Regular inspection contributes to this end. 

No one can say how long Pierce-Arrows will 
last. None has worn out. After 7 years the 
first 50 Pierce-Arrows are as good for many more 
years. Each has run 75,000 miles, some double 
that. ‘This accounts for their small depreciation 


and the high resale prices they command. 





The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Be Sure YOU Say 
*“GOODYEAR Tubes” 


Ja XEERIENCED users of passenger cars repeat- 
4 edly tell us that they consider the slightly 
added cost of Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes as 
tire insurance. 

Built layer-upon-layer, their valve-patch vulcan- 
ized-in, these staunch gray tubes are the most serv- 
iceable air-containers we know of. Because of their 
construction they are not apt to rip or split when 
punctured. They collaborate well with good casings. 


Goodyear Tubes are the world’s most widely used 
tubes. In fact, they are standard equipment on 40% 
of all cars as they come new from the factory. 





Tue Goopyrear Tire & Ruspper Company, AKRON, Oun1o 


Copyright 1918, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
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RS. DUGAN came dashing out of the kitchen door of 
her cottage, slamming it behind her; but when she 
was halfway across the small garden she stopped short 
and faced about. She laughed a short, bitter laugh and put 
her hand to her hair, woman fashion. This was her left 





hand; her right one held the rolling-pin. 

No one followed her. With her right 
hand she pulled her torn left sleeve up to 
her shoulder. Observing that she wasstand- 
ing on a head of lettuce, she stepped off of 
it. Then she felt cautiously of her right 
eye, which was beginning to swell. From 
the kitchen there came a sound that sug- 
gested a brown glazed teapot crashing to 
pieces against an iron cookstove. It was 
exactly that. 

Mrs. Dugan uttered an exclamation and 
her eyes blazed. She was a well-built per- 
son of twenty-five years or so, muscular 
of arms and with sturdy hips. From the 
kitchen came another crash. Mrs. Dugan 
could not quite identify the article by the 
noise it made as its career ended, but it 
sounded like her best yellow mixing bowl. 

“*You he-devil!’’ she muttered, and 
started for the kitchen on a run. At the 
steps she stopped. ‘ Mike!” she called. 

The only answer from the kitchen was 
another crash. 

“Oh, dear!” Mrs. Dugan mourned. 
“He'll not be leaving a blessed thing whole. 
Mike!” She raised her voice this time. 
She called again: ‘‘ Mike!” 

“Aw, shut your face! What do you 
want?” came agruff voice from thekitchen. 

Mrs. Dugan bit her lip. She looked to 
the left, where the Thorleys lived in an 
exactly similar cottage. 

‘Mike, can I come in?” she called. 
“Will you let me come in? What will the 
neighbors be thinking?” 

**What do I care what they think?”’ Mr. 
Dugan shouted. 

Mrs. Dugan came close to the door. 

“Listen, Mike,” she said. “Let me 
come in, will you?” 

“‘Come in or stay out. What do I care?” Mr. Dugan 
demanded, and followed it with another crash of ceramics. 

Mrs. Dugan opened the door a crack and looked in. 

“Aw, Mike!"’ she pleaded. ‘‘Don’t! That’s the bowl 
I just bought.” 

Bash! The bowl she had just bought went to pieces 
against the cookstove. Mrs. Dugan opened the door wider, 
ready to flee if Mr. Dugan seemed inclined to break the 
next piece of pottery against her head instead of against 
the stove. 

‘Wait, Mike!” she begged. ‘‘I’ll give in.” 

Mr. Dugan stood in the middle of the small kitchen. 
From where he stood he could reach the shelf of kitchen 
ware, and his hand was even then on a blue jar with yellow 
flowers that held or was supposed to hold crackers. He 
was a short, strong man with a hard fist. He was clean- 
shaved, the corners of his big mouth stained with tobacco 
juice. Just now his eyes were small and he had the look of 
an angry bulldog. From where his reddish hair met his low 
forehead and thence across one cheek was a red scratch 
that was already beginning to swell into a white welt. 

Katie had given him that. She had also given him the 
abrasion on the back of his left hand. She had given him 
this which was now beginning to show stipples of blood 
as a sliced orange peel exudes oil—with the rolling-pin. 
The scratch she had given him with the nail of the middle 
finger of her left hand. : 

Mr. and Mrs. Dugan had been united by the bonds of 
matrimony for more than four and less than five years, 
and they were having fight number about three hundred. 
As Katie entered the kitchen Mike pushed the cracker jar 
back on the shelf. 7 

‘Aw, Mike,” she said, ‘“‘how are we going to keep house 
if you bust up everything? Look what you done!” 

“Shut up!’ he said. “I'll do as I please in my own 
house.” 

‘‘My brown teapot that mother gave me! Ain’t it a 
shame? Aw, you great big rowdy, you!” 

She bent to pick up a shard of the teapot and Mike 
wiped the scratch with the back of one hand. He looked at 
the raw bruise on the back of the other. 

‘You hell-cat, you!”’ he said. “Look what you done 


to me!” 
“And look what you done to my teapot!” she answered. 
The teapot lay among the wet leaves it had contained. 
The handle was not broken and Katie picked this up, 
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“Keep Your Dis+ 
tance, Can't You? If You Don't Quit Pawing Into Me You'll 
Have the Whole Infernal Lot of Boches Coming In on Us" 


together with the large piece of pottery that still adhered 
to it, and placed it on the kitchen table. 

“‘Neighbors!”’ Mike Dugan scoffed. ‘A lot you care for 
the neighbors—you do! A lot you care for them, yelling 
and scrapping like Kilkenny cats! They could hear you to 
Main Street, I bet.” 

“Aw, close up!" said Katie. ‘Look what you went and 
done to all my nice things! Who started scrapping? Tell 
me that!” 

“A nice life I have when I come home all tired out earn- 
ing you a living.” 

““Aw, say! Cut it out, can’t you? You've said that 
before.” 

“You and your mother! A fine life I have!” 

“Well, you don’t need to start scrapping 

“Who starts scrapping?” 

“And this will be the last time too! Look at my dishes. 
Once more and I’m done. Once more and I'll quit you!” 

“*Firie!”’ 

“I’ve stood more than any girl would. One more row 
and I’m through for good. Put that in your pipe and smoke 
it, Mike Dugan! Look at my eye, all swelling up. One 
more rough-house and it’s all off between us for good 
and all.” 

“‘Same here,”’ said Mike. “It’s a fool’s job, trying to 
live together when we hate the sight ‘of each other. It's 
a fool I am not to have quit you long ago. And listen to 
me, you: Once more, and I go. See? Just once more! 
I’ve hung on and put up with your nonsense year after 
year = 

“You put up with my nonsense! 
I've been doing!” 

“I’ve stood it these four years and more — 

“You needn’t have done it on my account, God knows! 

“No need to tell me that. You'd be glad enough to be 
rid of me.’ 

“T would that!” 

Katie pushed the kitchen table back against the wall. 
It had been pushed all awry when they bumped against it 
in the clinch, just before she broke away and crashed the 
rolling-pin against his hand. As she moved the table she 
saw something that made her eyes glitter angrily, even the 


I'd like to know what 


” 
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one that was beginning to be hid- 
den behind the swelling 

“Oh!” she cried, like an animal 
in angry agony. 

Except for the débris of battle 
the kitchen floor was spotless. 
Her custom was to scrub the 
kitchen floor on her knees, and 
the pine was as white as a sheet 
of paper. The kitchen floor was 
her badge of merit; her insignia 
of perfect housewifery. 

‘You—you slob!" she cried. 
“T'll teach you to spit your dirty 
tobacco on my floor!” 

She was at him before he could 
square his shoulders. Her nails 
raked his face again, and he jolted 
her off with his shoulder as he threw up his arms to cover 
his face. She staggered back and struck the stove; but as 
he uncovered his face and rushed at her she swung the 
rolling-pin and caught him on the head. His head did not 
ring hollow, but sounded a dull thud. His big mouth was 
twisted into an angry grin. Katie’s mouth was twisted into 
a grin too, She did not give him time to clinch, but rained 
more blows on him. 

Then she dropped the rolling-pin and screamed, running 
toward the corner of the kitchen, She picked up the poker 
as she ran, and Mike stopped short. Before he could reach 
her she had raised the poker for a blow and he caught it on 
the side of his face, and the hand he had put forth grasped 
empty air. He turned and ran before she could strike him 
again. He bolted for the door and jerked it open, dashing 
outside and halfway across the garden before he stopped. 
Then he faced about and laughed a short, bitter laugh. 

Mrs. Thorley, taking interesting observations from her 
kitchen window, was not surprised. Sometimes it had been 
Katie and sometimes it had been Mike who fled from the 
kitchen during their ructions, 

No one followed Mike from the kitchen door. He looked 
down and saw he was standing on a row of beets and 
stepped off of them. 

“That'll do!”’ he exclaimed, and walked to the kitchen 
door. He held up his hand, palm toward the open door. 
“Enough!” he said 

‘You bet it’s enough!” Katie laughed. “I'll enough 
you!” 

“And plenty,” said Mike. ‘‘And more than that! 


Good-by!"" There was no reply. “1 gave you warning,” 
he said. “I’m through! Good-by!” 

*“‘And good riddance!”"’ said Katie. 

She looked through the window as he passed it where 


the path ran close to the side of the kitchen, but the sight 
of his profile gave her no emotion She seated herself in 
one of the two cheap kitchen chairs and breathed deep! 

for her exertion had winded her. When her breath came 


more easily she went to the sink and bathed her eye 
Then she pu ked up the larger pieces of broken pottery 
and threw them into the coal scuttle at the side of the 
stove, and took her dustpan from the side of the wall and 
swept the tea leaves and smaller bit f broken ware into 


it. As she straightened up, the trend of her thoughts was 
shown by the words she uttered to herself 


‘*He must have a head like a rock,’’ she said, 


Mike Dugan was a good workman and work was plenty 
He made his way to Watertown, New York, and held down 


a job in a factory there for three weeks; and then the war 


fever got him A lot of fellows were joining in by way ol 
Canada, and Mike went on up to Clayton and crossed over 
to Kingston. Thereafter, to hear him tell it, he was a native 


of Kingston and had been in the States but once, when he 


visited a cousin for two week 


From the day he left home by way of the kitchen door 
he felt but one regret he was sorry he had not brought 
along h other pair of pants. So far a Katie was cor 
cerned, he felt nothing but gladness at having severed 
home ties. Now and then he used to think of her; but 


whenever he did the bulldog look would come upon | 
face. When he joined in with the Princess Pats he gave 
himsell a ingle The name and address of the per ! " 
be notified ir ise of casua was that of bill Steem at 
Watertown, the foreman of the factory where Mike had 
worked for a lew wee 
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Before they hit the trenches at Ypres, Mike Dugan and 


lolly were mateys; made so without rede or book. They 
ept together, batted rour d together on le ave, shared 
garett and joshed the same girl—many of her 
herever they met her. Long before they had left Canada 
they had opened the secrets of their hearts to each other. 
“But never again!’’ Mike Dugan had said. “I’ve had 
my dose of woman, and I’m good and fed up, you mind, 
| was married 


“Gwan! You?” 


“I'm telling you, ain’t I? And this Yur’peen war ain’t 


nothing to the one we kept goin’ for near five years.” 

“Have you gotay hoto of the wife?” 

“If I had I'd tear it in seven and throw it in the waste. 
Oh. but she was a de ! The way we hated each other was 
top hole, I’m tellin’ you. We could give lessons to the 
Belgiums and the Hur From the It took us about 
one month to find out, Tolly, you mind. One month, 
and we knew what was the matter—she hated me worse 
than a cat hates water, and I hated her like a worm hates 
salt And the worse, the more of it! She drove me from 
home.” 

“Gwan! You?” 


“Not but what I was glad to go, mind you,” said Dugan, 
‘Would aman be glad to be drove from poison?” 

Tolly was a tall, raw Weer He was rather serious- 
minded and somewhat given to slow speculations regarding 
matters that Dugan decided and put aside with an oath or 


grinning 
terner 


a laugh 
work to drive a man from his 
“I’ve heard of such 


“How does a woman go to 


home that way, Mict ’” he asked 
doings, but it has always been a wonder to me, It’s not 
like them—is it, now?” 


one of them,” said Dugan 
that’s rimht,”’ agreed Tolly. “But 
They're clinging things, like 


“You've never had 
‘I've been a bit shy 


it’s not like them—is it, now? 


the vine 


“Holy mack’rel!” Dugan ejaculated. ‘ Vines!” 
“The man is the oak and the woman is the ivy; I've 
heard that more than often,” insisted Tolly. “She clings 


like the vine 
“I wisht you could have seen Katie doin’ some of that 
‘*Some of her catch-as-catch- 
' 


clinging stuff,” said Dugan 
ean clinging, with her nails dug in like nice little rootlet 


Believe Tolly, she was some vine!” 


Tolly rolled a cigarette. 


me, 


“Wasn't you to fault, maybe, Micky?” he asked gently. 

“Well, not but what | gave her as good as I got most of 
the time,” said Dugan with some pride. “‘She must have 
had a noble black eye the day after I left. Oh, when I 
think of the thump she gave me on top of the conch with 
that rolling-pin! Bee-zazza! Ouch!” 

‘You—you fought with her? Like that?” 

** Rough house, and all the time aid Dugan. She was 
one of them gentle little clir n’ vines that wop you on the 
ivor with whatever ce whether it is the stove lid 
or the stove complete e was one of them tender little 
plantlets that shrink from tl in like a dippy orang- 
utan, When she got her dander up she had no more 
strength than a rhinoceros. You should have seen 

* af 





“Me and Totty Weuld Ge 
Right Ahead and Die for Each Other 
Any Day. But, Gee, the Scraps We Have!" 
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her throwing crockery at me, countin’ ‘I love you, I love 
you not!’ The last one was always the big platter, and the 
count was ‘not!’”’ 

“The trouble,” said Tolly somewhat diffidently, 
that you did not love her or she did not love you.” 

“And listen to the wise man!” said Dugan. ‘“ How did 
you ever guess it? No,” he said seriously; “‘that was the 
trouble. We was so far from bein’ in love that we hated the 
sight of each other's face. Can you get that right, Tolly? 
We hated the sight of each other’s face! Be careful when 
you marry, Tolly—if you're ever fool enough to do it 
that you pick out one you won't hate. It’s hell! Nothin’ 
but fight and scrap and scrap and fight! Oh, forget it! 
How does that song go you wastryingtolearn me? ‘Oh, the 
moon was bright when o’er the summer sea went sail- 
ing ~e 

“Oh, you poor lobster!” laughed Tolly. “You don’t go 
up on ‘bright’ like that. You sing it this way—‘bri-yi- 
yight.’ Like that!” 

Presently their two saw-edged voices were ripping the 
night into ragged shreds of discord. They were happy. 


“ 


was 


The Royal Rifles were fought to exhaustion and the 
Princess Pats were yanked out of the barracks they had 
hardly got into to go to the front trenches and relieve 
them. It was the Second Battle of Ypres that had unkindly 
busted the rest of the Pats, dragging them back into the 
mud they had left only the day before. 

In the line that worked its way through the communica- 
tion trench to the front trench Tolly walked just in front 
of Dugan. They were old hands at the game now and still 
mates. As another writer has well said, this meant that 
there existed between them that “relationship for which 
there is no equal, outside that one of the sexes, for sweet- 
ness and faith and service, and all the dear things that 
count.”’ They fought and were ready to die together. 

Their mating perhaps, the more remarkable 
because Dugan was so efficient in all things that tended 
toward comfort and convenience, while Tolly was, in 
matters of war, all thumbs. Perhaps it would be truer to 
say that their mating was the less remarkable for that 
reason. The one complemented the other; completed him; 
together they were enough. They were even known as D 
and J, this being an abbreviation for David and Jonathan. 

“Th’ w’y them two loves each other is flat sickenin’, Hi 
calls it,”” a little cockney complained. ‘Bloody turkle- 
doves, that’s wot they is! Wot did Dugan do to me but 
step all over my feet, and all I says to ‘im is: ‘D—— 
your —— hide to ——!’—and this Tolly up an’ ’alf 
murders me, ’e doe — 

Now as Tolly walked ahead of Dugan, the smaller man— 
stumbling his way in the dark With 
all the anger of a cross, harassed man driven back to a job 
he had hoped he was quit of for a 
while, Tolly lunged back at Dugan 
with his elbow, striking him fair 
in the face. 


was, 


bumped into him. 
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“Keep your distance, can’t you, you God-forsaken 
idiot?”’ Tolly asked in a bitter whisper. ‘ Walking all 
over a man like a blessed fool! If you don’t quit pawing 
into me you'll have the whole infernal lot of boches coming 
in on us.” 

“Aw, shut up!” said Dugan. “And bend your head 
down, can’t you? A guy would think you were never in a 
trench before. The next time I hook up with a giraffe I'll be 
blasted if I don’t pick out one that ain’t a jackass!” 

Tolly stopped. The light of a star shell showed that his 
face was white with anger. 

“*That’s about all, Dugan!” he said tensely. ‘One bit 
more and I'll let you have it! You —~—” 

“Aw, shut up! You'll let me have nothing! 
what you'll let me have.” 

Tolly moved on. They passed dugout after dugout, 
stopping to peer into the blackness of each; and all were 
occupied. For this Tolly blamed Dugan and Dugan 
blamed Tolly, and each did it in hearty whole-souled words. 
It was, in reality, nobody’s fault. It was a case of first 
come, first served. 

In no manner known to human science could Tolly have 
soared in the air like a dove from the mud of the trenches 
to speed ahead of the line and choose a snug, dry dugout. 
By no means yet invented could Dugan have burrowed 
like a hasty mole to pass under the feet of those ahead of 
him and preémpt a clean, undripping nest. But that did 
not matter. Tolly denounced Dugan bitterly. Dugan 
ragged Tolly crossly for his utter and well-known ineffi- 
ciency in all things mundane. 

“‘A preacher, that’s what you ought to have been,”’ he 
said. ‘“‘ You ought to have been an old maid, all wrapped 
up in cotton bats and laid on a shelf. You need a nurse—a 
nurse with cap strings and a baby carriage. Army! A 
nice kind of army this would be if they was all like you! 
We ain't going to get no hole to sleep in at all—that’s what 
we'll get. You're a nice one, you are!” 

“And you said ‘Don’t go picking like you did last 
time, and pick a blasted bowl of mud to bunk in!’ Was that 
what you said, or wasn’t it? Did you say ‘You let me 
pick this time?’ Did you? And a nice picking you're 
doing, ain’t you? You're picking nothing—that’s what 
you’re picking.” 

Time after time they poked into a dugout. “Full up!” 
were the words that greeted them, and they went on again. 
There were two men in the dugout they finally reached, 
with not more than enough room for three, and that 
uncomfortably. 

“Come in! Come in! Always room for a dozen more, of 
course!’’ said a sarcastic voice. ‘What do you think this 
is—the Ritz Hotel?” 

“You bet your eye we'll come in!” said Dugan promptly. 
“Shunt your kit, Tolly; if these lobs give us any mouth 
we'll show them what 
for. Thisis my matey 
i) see? And don’t you for- 
get I’m Scrappy Dugan. 
This is a sweet little 
violet of a cave, I don’t 
think! Get over there 
and give Tolly room to 
squat. Who'll take first 
sentry go?” 

“You guys.” 

“Yes, we will!” said 
Dugan. ‘We will not! 
Old Tol here has a punk 
heel I’ve got to bandage 
up—ain’t you, Tolly?”’ 
(Concluded on Page 48) 
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ONTRACTORS, builders, mining and 

oil operators, are putting Novo Power 
at work on a wide variety of jobs where 
steam or electric equipment had pre- 
viously been employed. 


These men have first proved to their 
satisfaction that Novo Power is Reliable 
—that it can be depended on to meet al- 
most any condition of service with con 
tinuous, efficient power delivery. 


They have also learned that Novo En- 
gines and Outfits stand for lowest first 
cost, lowest fuel cost, lowest labor cost; 
that they are compact, quickly shipped, 
quickly shifted from one job to another. 











Important factors, these, in the meeting 
of power needs today. 
Novo Outfits include 75 types and sizes of Hoists, 
Pumping Outfits, Air Compressor Outfits and Saw 
Rigs, all equipped with Novo Engines. Furnished 


to operate on gasoline, kerosene, distillate, natural 
or artificial gas. Write us for complete information 


| pa ENGINE co. < Novo Imperial 

Clarence E. Bement, Vice-Pres &Gen Mgr " . Air Compressor 

841 Porter Street Lansing, Michigan 
800 Old Colony Building, Chicago 
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M sweater too 
is ai 





s it’s all wool 


from the fleece of the 
“sheep that thrive in the 
snow —like the famous 
Patrick Mackinaws 
Great Coats,warmth and 
comfort without bulk. 


and 


Weather.” 


While the Patrick Mills are pro- 
ducing a large supply of goods 
Government, 


they have 
manutacture a 


limited quantity for their dealers. 


| in the hands 


of our dealers now. 


This Patrick Label. whether on Mack 
Sweater [Cap, Stock 
Robe or Blanket, 

made of all pure wool. 


means that it is 

Write for the 
»”g showing many 
We will direct 
you to some high 
grade dealer 


Duluth, Minn. 








(Conctuded from Page 46) 

“Show it,” said one of the others. “My 
matey here has curvature of the spine and 
I've got to give him his massidge. Ain’t I, 
matey? W’enever he gits in a ’alf-dry spot 
he gets curvature, like your mate gets sore 
heel; just like it.” 

Tolly was taking off his boot. He did 
have a rub on his heel. It was nothing to 
speak of, but it gave a color of truth to 
what Dugan had said. 

“Oh, well!” said their comrade. “ Wot 
t’ell! Somebody's got to take first swing. 
Come on, Joe!” 

They went out. Tolly put his boot on 
again. The water in the dugout was some- 
thing like a foot deep, but there were two 
shelves carved in the sides, on each of which 
a man could double himself into a posture 
that was sure to bring on numb legs and an 
ache in the back. The door of the dugout 
was a wet sandbag, dripping water. The 
shelves themselves were slimy with mois- 
ture. There was no light unless, as when 
Dugan exhibited Tolly’s heel, a match was 
struck. 

“A nice sweet home 
said Dugan bitterly. 

“TI fetched you!” said Tolly. “I fetched 
nothing. You was the one that hounded me 
in here. I was goin’ on * 

“And then we'd have had nothing,” said 
Dugan. “ We'd have had a bed in the slop 


you fetched us to!” 


outside—that’s what we'd have had.” 
“And a lot of difference!”’ said Tolly. 
“A lot of difference!” 
Unfortunately Dugan chose that mo- 


ment to stretch out his arms. The back of 
his hand tapped Tolly not lightly on the 
face. Tolly uttered some thing like a growl. 

“You will, will you?” he asked between 
his teeth. “ Hit me, will you? Allright ia 

He swung out in the darkness and his fist 
hit something hard. Dugan swore. The 
next minute they were clinched, twisting 
back and forth. They went down in the 
water at the bottom of the dugout and con- 
tinued the fight there, like alligators bat- 
tling in the muck. 

Tolly was bigger, but he was deeper in 
the water, being underneath. They fought 
well, striking real blows and venting their 
anger in harsh whispers as they fought. 
Slowly Tolly worked himself round. He 
got his hand on Dugan’s neck and pushed 
his head under the muddy water; and then 
Dugan bit. He found a wrist and set his 
teeth into it, and Tolly struck him in the 
face and wrenched the wrist free. Hescram- 
bled to his feet and, even as Katie had 
dashed from the kitchen, he leaped for the 
dugout door and scrambled through into 
the trench. 

The upper part of the inner wall of the 
trench was white just then with the light of 
a star shell; and as Tolly stood with his 
face to the dugout the phut! of a rifle 
sounded from the German trenches, and 
Tolly fell forward, first on his hands and 
knees and then sidewise. 
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His Head Did Not Ring Hollow, 
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Dugan got his three days later, but in the 
arm; and they were cleared to the same 
hospital back of the lines, where Tolly’s 
scalp wound healed quicker than Dugan’s 
flesh puncture in the arm. Tolly was out of 
bed a day before Dugan; and he sat all 
that day in a chair at Dugan’s side, talking 
to him. That Dugan talked so little worried 
him. He carefully avoided the subject of 
their fight all day; but when the night 
lights were lighted he broached it. 

‘I gave you a couple of grand punches 
there in the dugout, Micky,” he said. “If 
I could have got a full swing I would have 
put you to sleep, sure!” 

‘I never knowed you was such a good 
scrapper,”’ said Dugan without animosity. 

“Neither did I,” said Tolly. ‘It come to 
me all of a sudden.” 

Dugan, propped up in bed, was silent. 

“Well, it’sallrightnow—ain’tit, matey?” 
continued Tolly. 

“Right?” queried Dugan, like a man far 
away. “Oh, the scrappin’, you mean? Oh, 
sure! That was all right. Ail in the day’s 
work, as you might say. That’s all right, 
Tolly.” 

“You been so kinda silent all day, Mike, 
I thought maybe you was sore at me,”’ said 
Tolly.. “I'd hate that. I sure would!” 

“Sore? Me sore at you!”’ exclaimed Du- 
gan. “‘Why, you old horse, you! You old 
giraffe! Me sore at you? Why, that’s all 
right, Tolly! I ain’t never been sore at you. 
That scrappin’—that’s nothing. You know 
that. We sort of get that way being to- 
gether so much. That kinda thing don’t 
count. You know that.” 

“Sure!” said Tolly. “‘And when I heard 
the y had brung you in from thetrer ich —— 

“And me, when I crawled out there and 
seen you dead! Yes, blast you—-dead I 
thought you w as! When I seen that ” 

Yeah!” said Tolly, and sighed happily, 

“You blasted blooming bounder, you! 
said Dugan affectionately. 

Tolly carefully scratched the hair just 
under his head wrappings and smiled. 

“And you, you swab,” he said lovingly, 
“having me scared all this day, the way 
you kept quiet!” 

*I was thinkin’,” said Dugan. ‘‘I sort 0’ 
got to thinkin’, Tolly. War's a funny box 
of tricks, ain’t it? Look at the way it 
teac hes a guy what he didn’t know before.” 
“It sure is, ” admitted Tolly. ‘It’s all of 

Mick.’ ad 
‘To think that I was almost starting to 
begin to think I didn’t like you! Ain’tit the 
limit?”’ 

They sat silent a while, 
tent—mateys, side by side. 
first to speak. “Say, 


the at, 


blissfully con- 
Dugan was the 
sorehead,”” he said, 


“go and ask the nurse to stake me to a 

pencil and a piece of paper, will you?” 
““Now don’t you start in calling me sore- 

head!” 


said Tolly hotly. “‘ You start that 


aS) _ 


and I'll —— 
“Go on, you big 
brute!” grinned 








But Sounded a Dull Thud ne 
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Dugan. “Get me that pencil I told you I 
wanted.’ 

When Tolly returned with pencil and 
paper he began again. 

“That’s one thing I won’t stand,” 
growled. “You start naming a — a name 
like that and he never gets rid of it. 

“Aw, shut up!” said Dugan. 

He wet the end of his pencil as a hint 
that he wanted to be permitted to write in 
peace. Tolly moved over to his own bed 
and spread himself out in comfort. A part 
of what Dugan wrote was this: 

“Mrs. MICHAEL J. DUGAN. 

“Dear Madam: This is to let you know I 
been shot in the wing; but nothing muc h 
to brag about. Well, Kate, war is all they 
say it is; but it ain’t bad if you get a good 
scout for a mate like a guy named Tolliver, 
that me and him is friends in our Co. Well, 
Katie, I been thinking about you to-day, 
and I take back what I said about us hating 
each other, because me and Tolliver beat 
each other up the same way, and we don’t 
hate each other. I guess maybe you fig- 
gered this out long ago, before I did—that 
scraps don’t mean nothing but a little ex- 
citement in the family. Because me and 
Tolly would go right ahead and die for each 
other any day. But, gee, the scraps we 
have! So I see now that you and me was 
the same. We scrapped like good mateys. 
So I hope this war will soon be over, be- 
cause I see now I never did hate you; but 
it was the other way, because I love you 
like hell!” 


For a moment or two Dugan studied the 
last word. It seemed to express what he 
wished to say better than any other word 
he could think of; but he had his doubts 
about the censor. He scratched it out and 
gnawed the rubber of the pencil as he tried 
to think of a substitute. No other word ex- 
pressed the full strength of his feeling. 

Slowly he erased another word, and then 
studied the result. On the whole, it seemed 
eminently satisfactory. 

“Because I love you!” was simple and 
sincere. It was exactly what he wished to 
say. So he left it that way. 


De Luxe Kitty 


NE of the officers on the United States 
Steamer Leviathan had a pet cat. | 

Recently it selected one of the ‘‘ thousand- 
dollar’’ staterooms to give birth to kittens. 
This stateroom had been reserved for an 
army colonel, but he cheerfully gave it up 
when he learned the circumstances, every- 
body regarding the incident as a favorable 
omen. 

Later a sailor was heard talking to the 
mother 

“You'rea fine kitty, ain’t you?” 
reproachfully. ‘* You'd ought to be ashamed 
of yourself—we give _you shore leave and 
look what happens!’ 
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CLOTHING — BECONSERVED 


¥ 


The Government has commandeered the 
Country's entire supply of Wool—must have 
it for our boys ‘‘over there.”’ 


This means economy in woolens heretofore unknown. 


Here is where the Master Cleaner can perform a real 
service. Ihorough cleansing at proper intervals almost 
| doubles the life and usefulness of any woolen garment. 


Call the nearest Master Cleaner. He can keep your 
new garment new or make your old ones do. 


Be sure you call a cleaner who displays the Master 
Cleaner emblem. It 1s your guarantee of master service 
—the service that is the need of the hour. 


If you do not know the Master 
Cleaners of your vicinity, write 


| | National Association of Dyers and Cleaners 


Fullerton Building Saint Louis 
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The Double Target test 





Gives adequate range 
on strange roads 
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without 
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How efficient headlighting protects you 


] ‘FFICIENT headlighting is more than bare compli- glare” is eliminated, and how distinctly you can see ahead 














ance. with law—more than mere elimination of — in spite of the weather. 
4 dazzling rays. Noviol headlights, with their unique yellow-tint, flash 
Safe night-driving requires long range, both on a sure signal of safety and courtesy—more than that, the 
crowded highways and on strange country roads. Safe soft mellow light is always easy on your eyes, and easy 
night-driving means adequate vision at all times of the for your eye to follow. 


year —on clear nights, or in snow, fog, dust or rain. Hundreds of thousands of motorists know that 
What dete inon efttal Conaphores mean safety and comfort on the highways, just 
nat Getermines ermiciency as Corning signal glass protects every great railroad of the 


Ordinary diffusing and prismatic lenses waste the country. They know that the same famous laboratories 
light —either by scattering it in all directions, or by dump- which have developed Pyrex Glass baking ware, Pyrex 
ing it directly in front of the car chemical ware, Corning thermometer tubing, Nonex lantern 

Noviol Conaphores comply with all headlight laws, globes, and a long list of other technical glass products, 
but in so doing they never waste light nor sacrifice range. have solved the problem of efficient headlighting. 


The broad-spreading Conaphore beams are projected far Retail Prices (per pair) Noviol Glass Clear Glass 
down the road, as the famous Double Target test so con- Sizes U.S. Canada U.S. Canada } 
x , - 5 to 67,4 inches inclusive... $2.40... $3.50... $1.60... $2.40 ; 
clusively proves. ‘ ; . 7 to 8! inches inclusive... 3.50... 5.00... 2.50... 3.60 ) 
Che same unique properties which have established 85< to10 inches inclusive... 4.50... 6.25... 3.00... 4.25 i 
Noviol as the only glass that subdues glare and gives maxi- 10! to 11!y inches inclusive... 6.00... 8.25... 4.00... 5.75 fi 
mum range of vision in the goggles of an aviator or of a Prices in U. S. west of Rocky Mountains 25c more per pair 
: | Sizes vary by steps of |, inch above 64 inch size 


lookout at sea, make Noviol ideal for headlight service. 
Why Noviol light is necessary CONAPHORE SALES DIVISION 
If you have ever driven through fog, dust or snow EDWARD A. CASSIDY CO., Mgrs. 

with Noviol headlights, you know how the annoying “back- 283 Madison Avenue New York City 


‘ 
woe (QNAPHORE nse: 
RANGE 500 FT. : AND DUST 


CORNING GLASS WORKS—WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TECHNICAL GLASS 




























THE P 


The King’s Highway 
MORE in scarlet cloak and 


0 i 
N tM silken shoes 
The heralds ride them forth before the king, 
With flash of plume and fret of steed and 
glint of jeweled rein, 
And silver-tasseled saddle cloth a-swing: 
But shorn of pomp and panoply that graced 
the elder day, 
From Aberdeen to Dover's cliffs, from Sheer- 
ness to Torquay, 
Ride out the heralds gallantly to clear the 
king’s highway! 


velvet 


Aye, never yet so bitter-keen have swept the 
channel winds, 
And never channel fog so writhing-blind, 
And never loomed so hard alee the horned and 
drifting death, 
So close the hissing fear that swims behind ; 
But dawn by dawn they hie them out beyond 
the lightships’ ken, 
From Sunderland and Yarmouth head, from 
Hull and Carmarthen 
little red-sailed fisher boats of British 
fishermen! 


The 


Beating out to seaward, trawler, yawl and 


smack, 

Veering with the dawn-wind on the outward 
tack, 

Watchful as the herring hawk, steady as 


the gull, 
Out beyond the harbor bells where the tide 
swings full; 
Out beyond the dear white cliffs, 
Dimmed in flying wrack, 
Fare the red-u inged fisher boats 
Nor know they'll fare them back! 
And oh, the littl towns that lie so 
sunny-still, 
And oh, the golden gorse along the heath, 
And oh, the hawthorn hedges where the merl 
and starling nest, 
With the buttercups a-dancing underneath! 
The surf-he league red headlands, the J her 
boats beached high, 
The little gray that hed hamlet and the net 
spread out to dry 
How all of it calls after them 


Devon 


a-satling out 


to die! 
But north and south and sown with death, 
wide sweep the king’s highroad, 
And servants of the king must pe that 
way, 


Cargo boat and collier, lone patrol with deck 
awash, 
And darting troyer, baltle-gray 
And who but heralds of the king shall clear the 


lean de 


k ing’ s } ighway, 
the lifting fog, through the 
pray, 

hallenge heralds cried of old, ‘‘ Way for 
Make way!” 


Bearing through 
channel 
The 


he king! 


Trawler, yawl and herring smack standing 


out lo sea, 
Sheering througl the silver mist where the 
tide run Jree, 
Litth red-winged Jisher boats of Pritish 
ji shermen, 
take the Serpe nt’s 
and trawl and tren 
For lo, the K ing seeks right of way, 
His feet are on the sea, 
And fisher boats they were that 
him best 
On Galilee! 


Out to pawn wi 


erved 
By Dorothy Paul. 


Father William 
(/With All the Necessary Apologies) 


**7T IS hard,” said the slacker, ‘‘to get any 
suils 
That aren't made of shoddy and such 
The leather they're putting, of late, 
boots 
Is not made to wear very much.” 
“You're right,” Father Wiliam with vigor 
ré plied, 
* But the wool used in khaki is prime, 
And the shoes in the Army are made out 
of hide 
That will last for a very long time.” 


into 


“Jt is hard,” said the slacker, ‘to kecp down 


my we ight, 
Though I diet as doctors advise, 
But I'm putting on flesh at a terrible rat 
And my stomach’s increasing in size.” 
“You're right,’ Father William observed 
with a smile, 


Size 





“Your figure is not at all trim, 


But the Army, they say, in a very short 
while 
Makes fat fcllows gras ful and slim! 


“You are old, Father William,” slacker 
said then, 
“And your strength must be waning and 
slight, 
Yet you cheered for two hours at the khaki 
clad men. 
Do you think, at your age, it is 
“In my youth,” said the father, “1 
for my land, 
And I'm strong for the soldier who dar 
And a white-livered slacker I can’t under- 
stand, 
So enlist, or I'll kick you downstairs! 


Re rton Brale / 


the 


right?” 
fought 


The Answer 
“Untrained Americans” — Bertin Dispatch 
TPVWAE time has long since drifted by 
To hurl invective or debate; 

For who is there to bandy words 

Or hold an argument with Fate? 
Untrained Americans,” they cry 

Well, let them rave on while they may; 
Our roaring guns will make reply 

Our rifles have the final say 


We have no boasts to counter with, 
No braggart shout to answer back ; 
The score alone shall meet the test 
When dawn has brought the last altace 
‘Untrained Americans,” they jeer; 
But where the red flame light 
The rolling thunder down our lines 
Must be the sum of our reply. 


ihe sky 


We had our share of spec h, but now 
Above the mounds of those who sleep 
The words of old are out of place 
Against the shrapnel’s steady sweep; 
The Hun must hare his little joke, 
And who is there to make appeal 
(s long a 


The eloque nee of flame and steel: 


we can bank upon 


? 


So let him call us what he will, 


And have his wanir g day of mirth, 
While yet our forming lines roll up 

To make a cleaner, fairer earth; 
‘U'ntrained Americans” will find 

Vo counter taunt from u , except 
The bark of rifles down the field 

The blood y od our gui h ‘ we pt 


Grantland Rice, F. A., ALE. F. 


Take it From Father 


WON, I have much to tell you. I have 
MA) learned that good advice 
\ prescription which bul fe of ] 
take, 
ind my long and windy war ang might 
forsake you tn a crisis 
And besides, you're got your own career 
lo make; 
I have just this bit of counsel which may help 
you go tre distance 
With no ele or unnece iry slop, 
ls you mingle in the n lée of the struggle for 
eriste nce 
Don’t you ever try to argue with a cop! 


There are ple nty of adventures which a man 


may get away wih, 
Though the world proclaim them hopets 
from the start; 


You may find a whirring bu aw tsa pretty 
thing to play with, 
And at times a Bengal tiger has a heart; 


Youth is always doing wonders and forever 
more achie ring 
While the sages sneer and prophesy a flop; 
But there are some final limiis, it’s a faet 
that’s worth believing, 


So don’t ever try to argue with a cop! 


You might swim the Whirlpool Rapids, you 
might butt your way through granite, 
You miglit set the Mississippi all afiame ; 
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But debating with policemen 
dad, and can i 
For the issue is infallibly the 


fake atip from 


cline 


You are licked before you've started with your 
futile protestations, 
So just do the way he tell you, on ti 
hop, 
ind unless you have a fancy for a jail 


accommodations 
Don't you ever try to argue with a cop! 


Berton Braley 


Yanks 


C "LEARY, from Chicago, and a first 
class fightin’ 

Born in County Clare or Kerry, where the 
gentle art began; 

Sergeant Dennis P. O' Leary, 
where on Archie Road, 

Dodgin’ shells and mellin’ powder while 
the battle ebbed and flowed 


man, 


from some 


And the captain says: “O'Leary, from 
your fightin’ company 
Pick a dozen Sigt tin’ Yankees and come 


skirmishin’ with me; 

Pick a dozen fightin’ devils, and I know it’ 
you ‘i 

And O'L 


igitin man, 


who can 


iru, he saluted like a first-class 


O' Leary’ 


wu 


eye u p ercia’ and O' Leary’ 
clear 
‘Dimitri: Georgeoupo 
answered ** Here!” 
Then “ Vladimir 
paces to the 
For we're 
Heinie hunt!” 


nice 


los!" And Dimitri 


Slaminsky! Step three 


front, 


wantin’ you to join us in a littl 


raribaldi Ravioli!’’ Garibaldi was to share; 

And “Ole Arel Kettelson!” and ** Thom 
Scalp-the-Bear!"’ 

Who was Choctau by inheritance, bred iy 


the blood and bone 


Sul set down in army records by the name « 


Thomas Jone 


‘Van Winkle Schuyler Stuyvesant!” Vi 
Winkle was a bud 

From the ancient tree of Stuyvesant ane 
had it in his blood 

‘Don Miguel de Colombo! Don Miquel 
next kin 

Were acro fhe R oO Grande vhen Do 
Miguel went in. 

L/lysses Grant O' Sheridan!" Ulysses’ sire 
you see, 

Had been at {ppomattos near the mou 


apple (ree 


And “ Patrick Michael Casey!" Patricl 
Vichael, you can tell, 

Was a fightin’ man by nature with three 
fightin’ names as well 

Joe Wheel r Lee!’’ 1nd Joseph had a paw 
of fightin’ eye 

lnd / granddad u Johnny, as per 
haps you might surmise ; 

Then “Robert Bruce MacPherson!’ Lr 
the Yankee squad was done 

With “Isaac thie Cohen!” once a light 


weight champion, 
. 


Then O' Leary paced ’em forward and, say 





h “You Yani fall inl 

1nd he marched ’em to t caplain Lat 
the skirmishin’ begin,” 

Says he. “ The Yanks are comin’, and you 
beat ’em if you can!” 

And saluted like a soldier and a first-cl 
fightin’ man! James W. Foley 
Glass Fashions 
ISS PRIOR, a charity worker, wa 


making a Visit to a poor woman in a 
mall country town. Four little children it 
the family all wore glasses 

“What a pity!”’ exclaimed Prior 
sympathetically to the mother It seen 
that all your children have trouble with 
their eyes.” 


Mi 





“There ain’t nothing the matter with 
their eyes, ma’am,” said the mother 

“Then, wh y in the world do you disfigure 
them with those glasses’?”’ asked the visitor 
wonderingly 

The woman stared at her caller cold 
and angrily 

“Why, I thinks they look lovely!’ she 
said. “I like glasses on liitle children. | 


thinks they're real dressy 





————— 
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Big Increase in Porcelain Efficiency 


Half Again as Much Resistance to 
Current When Heated 


In the high-speed, high-compression motors 
of today spark plugs must work in heat un- 
dreamed of a short time ago. 


Yet under intense heat the porcelain -in- 
sulator that once worked pertectly actually be- 
comes a conductor of the electric current—fails 
to supply the explosive spark. 


But science has now more than kept pace. 


Experiment 3450 in the tenth year of un- 
remitting original research work in our porcelain 


laboratories has produced a porcelain with half 


again as much resistance to current when heated. 


Champion Dependability takes so long a 
step forward that it seems well nigh incon- 
ceivable that any future motor will ever again 
develop heat enough to threaten short-circuiting 
through the porcelain insulator. 


This greater dependability is yours if you 
merely take the pains to see that ‘‘Champion”’ 
is on the porcelain of your spark plugs as well as 
on the box. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


September 14,1918 
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Presently as the chaplain and I moved 
away Billy followed us. 

‘You couldn't tell when we'll be getting 
another mail, | suppose, chaplain?” he 
said 

The chaplain shook his head. 

“We'll have to mull over the old excuses 
once more, my boy,” he replied; “ difficul- 
ties of transportation, movements of troops; 
you know them all by heart.” 

“Yes, sir. Well, I can wait.” 

Again I saw his hand move toward his 
pocket, and I smiledsympathetically. Then, 
almost as if something had pulled my head 
round, | turned to meet the scowling face of 
Jimmie. At my startled look his features 
re ‘laxed a little. 

Say, I’ve something I want to ask you 
about,” he called out. 

I nodded. Jimmie ran across to his billet 
and hung his purified shirt upon a nail in 
the wall. Then he joined me and we ma- 
neuvered out of earshot of the others. 

‘Say, I’m so darn mad I could bust,” said 
Jimmie in a hard voice. “It’s about Bill. 
You've seen the kind of dying-calf look he’s 
had on his face lately, darn his fool soul!”’ 

“He told me,” I said, “that this girl 
Clair he has been in love with for a year 
has said she’ll marry him as soon as he gets 
back.” 

“*She wrote that in a letter dated April, 
and he’s not had a letter since. You know 
the sweet regular way our mail comes! 
Well, I got a letter from her dated the last 
of June. She’s thrown him down, darn her, 
and she’s not got the sand to tell him so. 
She wants me to break it to him. Madea 
mistake, she says, but has now found her 
true mate. I know her true mate, all right; 
I used to slam his head against his gate 
every night after school, when we were kid 
His folks have influence and they got } 
into a nice desk job where he wears cap 
And yellow! Say, 
if that fellow’s back was ten yards long 
there’d be a yellow streak in him just that 
long. And it’s for that she’s turned down 

sill. He’s nothing but a buck private on 
thirty- odd per mont h who might get erty 
pled. Give her a desk captain that plays 
safe. You wouldn’t like to tell Billy for 
me?” 

“Oh, yes, I'd like it,” I said bitterly. 

I knew just how Billy’s eyes would look 
when he was hurt. I remember that tender 
gesture when he touched his letter. 


tain’s spurs on his heels. 


The Chaplain’s Sermon 


“T don’t know’s we need tell him yet,” 
Jimmie said. *‘ If you’d speak to my lieut. 
I've got reasons for not wanting to mention 
letters to him myself—-why, he knows this 
Clair thing’s handwriting and he could tell 
you if there was a letter from her to him, 
and we could break it to him before he read 
her letter. I wouldn’t put it past the snob- 
bish slob to write Bill, after she thinks I’ve 
told him, trying to justify herself and senti- 
mentalize and all that. Darn it, I never 
did know a girl that could leave well enough 
alone, either when she takes a fellow or 
whe nm she throws him down. I'm glad 
there’s not a girl in the world I'd turn my 
hand over for.’ 

Jimmie eased his feelings by abusing the 
sex, explaining carefully that he was re 
ferring to women under twenty. We took 
refuge in the cowardice of delay— if it was 
cowardice. I made a feeble attempt to be 
tolerant of the girl, and then abandoned it. 
I felt, like Jimmie, that I gained a little ease 
by abus sing her 

Ve talked until an irregular procession of 
saboted civilians clacking in the direction 
of the Lutheran church reminded us that 
the chaplain was about to preach the burial 
Be rmon over the dead German. We hurried 
down the crossroad, our feet slithering in 
the mud, and joined the procession, the 
while a German machine gun barked in the 
woods, and a load of ammunition labored 
heavily along the little village railroad. 
When we entered the church the body of 
the dead soldier already lay in the chancel 
in a rude pine box. The nave was crowded 
with Alsatians, while our soldiers stood 
against the walls. The chaplain’s words 
were something as follows: 

“This boy from Frankfort who lies here 
was a soldier who died doing what he con- 
sidered his duty. We honor him for that. 
We know there are those in his own home 
and his own city who will miss him and 
grieve for him. Now, if any of you civilians 
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Continued from Page 26 


here get word to Frankfort to his relatives I 
want you to tell them what I’ve said. I 
want you to tell them that we're giving this 
boy just the same funeral as we give our 
own men except that he has not our flag 
over him and doesn’t receive the final salute 
and taps. But 1 want you to tell them that 
we've done our best by him and have given 
him honorable burial.” 

There came a subdued chorus of ‘““/a, Ja, 
me rin Herr,” and a few sighs and sobs. 

“Can you beat it?’’ murmured Jimmie 
in my ear. ‘Lord, ain’t this a mixed-up 
world? War, and love affairs going crooked, 
and people under our noses having traffic 
with the Germans we've come over to kill.”’ 

Well, it is a mixed-up world. There we 
sat in what so short a time ago was German 
Alsace. The few pro-Germans in that vil- 
lage are carefully watched, and all of them 
long for the end of the war. Many of them 
have a sort of complacent pride that they 
and the people of Lorraine are to be such 
important figures in that period when the 
negotiations for peace are carried on. They 
are like small children who feel the impor- 
tance of a tragedy in the house. 

All morning the boys who were free from 
detail tried to collect some proof that ‘‘a 
party was on!” About three o'clock Jim- 
mie and Billy turned up, their faces impor- 
tant. 

“We've been scouting,” Jimmie said, 
“‘and there’s between thirty and forty fel 
lows that have got the word from their 
squad corporals to lay round and take i 
easy this afternoon. You know what that 
means for to-night!”’ 


A Present for Clair 


Jimmie paused for felicitations. I sup- 
pose women will always have to deceive 
men more or . s. I hope my ‘Isn't that 


fine, boys?”’ did not ring as hollow as it 
felt. I eahs like this war to be somehow 
pursued without danger or bloodshed. 

‘But that isn’t all,’’ Billy added. “It’s 
hard to believe, I know, but I betcha we've 
got a G. A. B. order!” 

A G. A. B. order is what the boys had 
long desired. It means ‘‘Get a boche.”’ So 
far the soldiers had not had orders to go 
into the German trenches and proceed 
through the empty ones into the populated 
ones and stay there till they brought fortha 
living prisoner or prisoners. 

“Bill and I are in it, of course,” said 
Jimmie. “I'd of written to General Per- 
shing if they'd left me out. And I'm going to 
cele bre ate with something I’ ve been saving.”’ 

He showed me a most expensive cigar, 
which he luxuriously lighted. 

“If a French general should come along 

id see the red band on this ¢ igar,’’ Jimmie 
remarked, “‘he’d salute me.’ 

Billy’s eyes, speeding over the empty 
Y shelves, loitered on a little round brass 
box, carved and chased. 

“I'd like to celebrate with | that,”” he 
said. ‘‘What isit? It’s pretty. 

‘It’s a box for face powder, A French 
soldier made it out of a German 77 shell 
He gave it to me a little while ago to sell.”’ 

‘I think Clair will like it,” Billy said 
dreamily. ‘‘She’s not one of these girls 
that powder their noses on the street out of 
a chamois rag or a pill box. She’s modest; 
oe own room’s the place for powdering, 

he'll tell the world.”’ 

"The animation had died down in Jim- 
mie 8 face. 

‘Here, don’t pay for it yet,” he said 
— ‘Have it put aside for you. What 
if the boches get you to-night?” 

Billy laughed joyously. 

‘Then I’ll be out of luck. But nothing 
can touch me, as long as Well, not! 
ing can touch me.” 

‘I'll put it aside for you,” I said hastily. 
“You'll be all right of course, but—but it 
would be nicer to get it by way of celebra 
tion after we take the prisoner.” 

“Oh, I suppose it doesn’t matter when he 
buys it,” said Jimmie in a disgusted tone 
by which he meant that it would be just 
like Billy to give the jilt a present even 
after he discovered her faithlessness. 

It is said that it is easy under strong 
provocation for a man to strip off civiliza 
tion like a garment and become a primitive 
savage. That’s true. The soldiers come 
into our Y hut for sweets or for talk—just a 
lot of human boys. Then they strap on 
their accouterments and go out to try to 
kill Germans. I never can get used to the 
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incongruity of it. Perhaps deep down the 
boys feel it, though they never speak of it 
At any rate on one pretext or another the 


soldiers detailed for a raid or a patrol have | 


never failed to come to the Y hut before 
starting out for the party. We were the 
nearest substitute for home they had; 
through us they were saying good-by to all 
things civilian. 

I missed seeing the boys depart tha at 
evening. I had oceasion to go down to t! 
Y dugout in the support lines and | was 
detained. It was a matter of some big Ger 
man shells that detained me. When | 
walked down the camouflaged road, sidling 
along by the ditch, the French battery be 
side the support lines was with great dis 
patch shelling the Germans. The Germans 
generally wait till the French have com 
pleted their salvos before they begin to 
shell back. Sol felt reasonably safe, though 


as always I found the noise of the guns | 


detestable. 


When I reached the neat straight row of | 


dugouts on the right-hand side of the wood 
that marked the beginning of the second 


line some French cannoneers were strolling 


along under the trees. They were chatter- 
ing and laughing, when suddenly they stood 


stock-still with their ears cocked up. While | 


I watched them I heard a tremendous 
whistling “‘whe-e-e-e.”” Then the French 
men began to run. One of our soldiers 
teaching me to distinguish the sounds of 
shells once gave me this advice: 

“While you're learning, or if you can't 
learn, watch the French. They know; if 
you see them cut and run, you run to beat 
the Dutch!” 

So, seeing the flying Frenchmen, | stood 
not on the order of my going but I went 
a way that recalled to me the fact that as a 
chil@ I used to take prizes at the Sunday 

1001 picnics for sprinting. Before that 
shell lit I was falling down the steps of the 
major’s dugout, which was handy, and | 
found myself on my hands and knees before 
him. I told him it was by way of a salaam, 


In the Shell Storm 


It was a very nice dugout, with a fat 
roof composed first of corrugated iron and 

*n of sand bags and then of dirt. Still 
nothing avails if a shell lands with a direct 
hit; you merely feel protected when you 
have a roof of many layers over you. Some 
of the soldiers had cynically advised me if 
ever | was under shell tire near a post com- 
mand to make for the C. O.’s dugout, 
where I'd be safe. 


} 
Occasionally I hear boys talk about their 


officers much as at home certain laborers 
talk of certain capitalists. Again, they will 
speak of them as children do of beloved 
parents. 

‘My captain would give me his coat off 
his back,” Jerry told me; ‘and he has 
done it too.” 

But that same Jerry, speaking out of the 
corner of his mouth about a second lieuten 
ant who was a poor officer and a poor- 
spirited man, said: 

‘Believe me, when we go over the top in 
some big engagement, that guy 


[ did not care to translate too closely his 
meaning. Before that baleful day come 
t incompetency of the lieutenant will 


have been more fully demonstrated, and he 
will have been sent back of the lines and 
out into something for which he is fit. For 
over here everyone has to be fit for some 
thing; this war brings out in people wha 
ever competency they have. 

The shelling lasted long—or so | thought. 
It was directed at the French battery, but 
it hit all round the dugouts. By the time 
it seemed safe to leave and | was able to 
scud down the camouflaged road to bille 
| was told that the boys selected for the 
evening party had gone. 

‘But if you cut down through the 
woods,” said Jerry, who had been left 
behind, “‘you’ll get near enough to see 
them when they turn into the road at the 
; 


ft 


I cut down the woods road lined by dur 
outs and emplacements. I went. to the very 
en pede age but I wastoolate. There, 
far down the white road, I could see the 
little khaki figures swinging along. One, 
at the end, seemed much larger than the 
others. Then I could see that it was coming 
back. I waited. Soon I saw that the figure 
was Mickie. He came toward me, his head 
lowered 
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“What's the trouble, Mickie?”’ I asked. 

“Forgot my gas mask,” he mumbled, 
“and the lieutenant sent me back.” 

He didn’t meet my eyes; poor little 
Mickie, only nineteen, hating rats, and 
jumping at a loud noise, lazy and soft and 
fond of an easy bed! I put my hand on his 
arm 

“Oh, Mickie,” I said; “last time you 
were chosen for a party— the first time you 
were put on a real job— you had cramps 
A boy with an Irish name shouldn't act 
this way. Don’t you know that the boys 
already suspect you, and that the lieu- 
tenant is only giving you the benefit of the 
doubt? The next time anything like this 
happens to you he'll be certain, and then 
he'll put you in all the dangerous places. 
If you run away then he’ll have you shot 
for cowardice. If you would just face it 
once you'd feel differently. Nothing is ever 
so bad when we are going through it as we 
thought it would be before we got to it. 
Please Mickie, take my gas mask and go 
back.” 

All honor to the poor shaky lad that he 
did not try to excuse himself on the score 
that I should need the gas mask myself. He 
let me fasten it on him. Then I lent him 
my lucky four-leaf clover to wear as a mas- 
cot, and without speaking at all he started 
back down the white road. 

I returned through the woods, and any 
woman will know my thoughts: What if 
anything should happen to Mickie? What 
would his mother feel if she knew the 
responsibility | had taken? And why, if 
one came to that, had any woman the right 
to pray: ‘‘Not death to my son, O God; 
some other woman's son"’? 

If | had a son of soldier age I hope I'd 
have the courage not to pray for him except 
deep down. And I'm glad the mothers and 
wives and sweethearts of all these soldier 
lads are thousands of miles away from the 
battlefields. It’s too wearing to see a man 
you care for put on his weapons and furn 
his back to you and walk down a camou- 
flaged road. The real comfort is that after 
all the danger is very much less than it 
We have to remember always that 

percentage of men are badly 
wounded; a smaller still killed, and the 
huge majority of shells and bullets never 
harm anything except earth and trees. 


seems 
a small 


After the Raid 


Bombardment of the first line that night; 
a gas attack, and the sharp popping of 
machine-gun fire. It sounds exactly as a 
motor boat out in the bay sounds in the 
early mornings when one is trying to sleep. 
And then, glorious sight, the boys of the 
party marching back in time for breakfast 
But not all of them marching; two were 
brought in on litters, one with his left arm 
badly torn with a fragment of shrapnel; the 
other, Aleck, with a machine-gun bullet in 
his leg. For some weeks he would not wish 
to wander. The two wounded were regaled 
with cigarettes and coffee, and then taken 
off in the ambulance to the hospital. When 
i told Aleck he'd be back with his platoon 
in a few weeks he said, with a still, deadly 
menace wrapping up his understatement: 
‘I'd as soon tackle the boche again right 
now as any other time.” 

Mickie was chattering of his adventures 
with his chin up. It was not the same 
Mickie. Only he would not meet my eyes. 
| found my gas mask later on the Y coun- 
ter. To this hour Mickie has avoided me; 
he cannot forgive me because | saw his 
greatest shame and the beginning of his 
conquering. Some day he will. 

For once the top sergeant let us congre- 
gate without scattering us. Each returned 
warrior had his little group of listeners. 
But Jimmie as usual was chief narrator 

‘Where's your prisoner?” jeeringly 
asked Jerry 

“Guess some intelligence officer is pull- 
ing info. out of him now,” said Jimmie 
with a nonchalant grin. “‘So you didn’t 
think we had one, hey? Well, that was 
what we went out for, wasn’t it?” 

‘I suppose you took him all yourself, 
little old head-boche-getter Jim?" queried 
Jerry 

‘No, Bill got half of him, if not three- 
quarters, if you'd like to hear a 

“Oh, no. Kindly put the mute on,” said 
an impatient voice 

Jimmie grinned in a gratified manner, 
and resumed: 

“Well, I don’t know as there’s much to 
tell. We timed ourselves to get down to the 
trenches just when the Germans would be 
at supper so they'd be too occupied to 
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spray us with machine-gun fire. We skipped 
into the woodland then snuk down into the 
trenches. The fellows in there were out of 
tobacco, and they were sore at us for not 
bringing them some; so we divided up 
what fags we had and they all put their 
heads down in the mud and smoked. We 
were to go over at twelve but Heinie started 
bombarding at a quarter to. Oh, mamma, 
but he’s a good range finder! One shell took 
off the corner of our dugout. That’s how 
Tom got his arm smashed. The whole end 
of the place gave away, and what was to 
prevent another shell coming as encore? | 
don’t mind telling you that I got right 
down on my knees to pray, and I suckled 
hard.” 

The translation of that last phrase is that 
Jimmie was begging for his life. The boys 
often say it. A synonym is: “I got down in 
the road and talked hard to God.” 

“Well,”” continued Jimmie, “‘we sup- 
posed they meant to attack, and so the 
minute their barrage lifted we loped over 
the top, squeezed through our barbed wire 
and beat it as fast as was safe into No 
Man's Land. We were walking like we 
always do, several paces apart, keeping our 
eye peeled for Fritz. Bill and I were pretty 
close together. We all got over about to 
Fritz’s wire, where we plumped down and 
listened. Not asound. We crawled through 
the wire. Not a boche spoke or coughed or 
sighed or even breathed. I’ve noticed they 
kind of breathe louder after their suppers, 
even the wretched kind of suppers they get. 
So I was not surprised when the lieut. gave 
the signal we could go on and jump into 
their trenches; we didn't expect to find 
anyone there.” 


How Jim Got His Boche 


The others began to snake forward. 
Bill and I were to the left and I guess we 
kind of got a hunch at the same moment. 
Anyhow I thought I heard somebody 
breathing over on my left. So Bill and I 
passed each other the signal, and instead of 
jumping into the trenches with the others 
we beat it through the grass backward and 
to the left. Sure enough, the breathing got 
louder. I had got so I could see in the dark. 
What did I notice but two Heinie’s heads 
sticking up out of a shell hole with a wire 
across it rubbering at our fellows getting 
into the trenches? We knew it was some 
kind of trap. We saw we had to get them, 
so we crawled in behind them and jumped 
down on them and clouted them over the 
head with our rifles before they knew where 
they were 

“One of them had a flare all ready to 
send up. We figure that what they meant to 
do was wait till our fellows had gone a long 
way through their trenches and then give a 
signal so that all the Heinies in that part of 
Germany could come in and butcher us 

‘Well, those boches were stunned. I 
gagged them, and stood guard over them 
while Bill beat it to the trenches to tell the 
lieut. what was up. Both the fellows came 
to and the big one tried to fight. I had to 
knife him; it was him or me, but I hated to 
do it because I wanted a boche apiece for 
me and Bill. But gosh, wartimes a fellow 
ean’t choose. Then Bill came back with 
the lieut. and the rest of the fellows, and as 
long as we'd got what we came for we beat 
it back to our lines. They might have left 
us have the boche with us, but no, they 
had to rush him off, and I bet he’s miles 
away now.” 

‘Well,”” remarked Mickie, “I heard the 
lieut. say he'd had to do it or you fellows 
would have wanted to parade the boche up 
and down the streets of the village here, 
like as if he was a circus.” 

‘Mere little fact that Bill and I took 
him,” remarked Jimmie bitterly, “‘ doesn’t 
prove we have any right to him.” 

‘I heard the lieut. say,”’ remarked Billy, 
“that he’d give something to know how our 
boche came to have a pair of fresh black 
eyes.” 

“T’ll tell him for nothing,” said Jimmie 
fiercely. ‘I was told to escort the boche 
back to our wire. Well, I pushed him along 
in front of me with the lieut.’s pistol in the 
small of his back as a tonic. He kept turn- 
ing his head over his shoulder and grinning; 
I could see his white teeth, and he kept 
saying ‘Kamerad!’ I told him to shut up 
and he didn’t. So I pasted him one. I said 
to him: ‘I’m willing to let you be my pris- 
oner but I’m darned if I'll stand for you 
calling me your comrade. I’m kind of par- 
ticular who I associate with.’”’ 

The boys told this, that and the other 
story of individual adventure, some true 





and some not. Then having had enough of 
war I went for a walk down the road toward 
- to see if the big camion of Y supplies 
was in sight yet. I passed old Mother 
Monod sitting in the doorway of her littl 
café, her white cap as fresh as a flower. 

‘My little ones will not be wanting any 
omelet to-day,’ * she laughed; “they are 

eating war. 

Mother Monod is fat and square and 
good. Two of her sons have been killed for 
France; the other is a prisoner in Germany. 
In her little café she cooks extras for the 
soldier boys. She scolds them and mothers 
them, and many of them, when they enter 
or leave the café, will kiss her on both 
cheeks and call her ‘““Maman,” as her own 
boys used to. She’s the sort of French civil- 
ian who helps the Entente and helps many 
an American mother too. 

A few paces away from her cottage is 
that of old Pierre, the shoemaker. As I 
passed he was sitting on his bench, well 
bent over, his wrinkled old hands resting on 
his knees, in his eyes a far-away expression. 
Poor Pierre has suffered in this war perhaps 
more bitterly than anyone else in the vil- 
lage. He had a wife and three fine sons. In 
May, 1914, the youngest went to America. 
In June the oldest went to France on a 
visit—slipping off without asking the Ger- 
man authorities for permission. That very 
same night the Germans seized the third 
son and put him into the German Army, 
taking him no one knew where. Then the 

war! The son in France enlisted in the 
French Army and was killed. Pierre's 
wife died of the fear that perhaps her son 
in the German Army had killed her son in 
the French Army. The son in America has 
enlisted with our forces. 

‘Three sons in three different Armies,” 
Pierre says sometimes. ‘One little cottage 
and plot of ground in Alsace was big enough 
for the five of us. Now we are all flung wide 
as a farmer flings his seed when he plants.” 

1 sat down on the bench beside him. 

‘Did you go to the funeral yesterday, 
Pierre?” I asked. 

He shook his head. ‘No, 
had shoes to mend for the captain. 
1 listen to a sermon it makes me 
I would rather work.” 

‘We'd all rather 
Pierre.” 

“As long as the world lasts for me, 
Pierre said, ‘there will be fighting. When 
this war is over there will be other kinds of 
fighting —I know. I was old enough after 
1871 to remember. The world will be full 
of it; so, madame, if you please, I shall 
move out of the world.” 

“* Move out, Pierre?”’ 

““Ah, I mean I shall live here in this 
house, perhaps with both my boys. I will 
divorce this house and this land from the 
world and I will go on with my work. It is 
the best I can do. Just make a little world 
of and for those we love, who will not fail 
us; and then work in that world. For me 
there will be no past and no future. I mend 


shoes! nf 


madame; I 
Wi en 


think, 


work than think, 


Philandering Under Difficulties 


As I passed by the bridge I saw, seated 
against the bank with their backs to me, 
two of our soldiers and two Alsatian girls, 
with pleasant wholesome faces. Each boy 
had his right arm about a girl; quite con- 
tentedly each girl leaned her dark head 
against a khaki shoulder and chewed gum, 
a new accomplishment. They were not 
speaking, those four, but they were making 
love. Each couple held a book—one of 
these rampant and useful English-French 
phrase books. The soldier would find what 
he wanted to say in English with its French 
translation opposite, and would indicate it 
with his thumbnail. His lady would read 
and smile, and then chewing reflectively 
she would flutter the leaves till she found 
something she wanted to say. They were 
businesslike, serious, happy and innocent. 
Anyone would have wished them well 
even one not keen on international mar- 
riages. 

The next night the two companies of 
soldiers that went down to the trenches 
included the boys who had been out on the 
party with the G. A. B. order. Billy and 
Jimmie during this time had an adventure 
that was doubtless their greatest achieve- 
ment as soldiers. I did not hear of it until 
the fourth day. That afternoon Billy came 
up from the trenches with a message ‘for the 
major at the post command, and he took in 
our village on his way back. After mess he 
and I went for what might have been a 

(Concluded an Page 57) 
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Most Builders Believe Them Best 
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f 
When the engineers of by far most wide auto- 
mobile manufactories specify one make of spark plug 
year after year, there must be good and sufficient 
reason for It. 


Che choice of these leading manufacturers listed be 
low is deeply significant. For this represents a greater 
preference than for all other makes combined. 


And this overwhelming preference, expressed year 
after year, has belonged to the AC Spark Plug, made 
at Flint, Michigan, U.S. A. 


This is the spark plug which bears the initials of the 
originator, the recognized spark plug authority in 
this country. 


This preference and this name—AC—are all you need 
know about a spark plug. A glance under the 


| 
{ 
fi 





hood 1 ee pot reveal hurt your car is already 
equipped with AC’ 


The maker of AC Spark Plugs is rightly proud of 
his product. AC has become more than a mere desig 
nation; it is an infallible guide to safe buying and 
an unqualified guarantee of service. 


There are various types of AC Spark Plugs especially » 
designed for every make and style of motor. ~ 


Look for the letters AC. They are the initials of 
the originator, glazed in the porcelain of every spark 
plug he manufactures. 
Write for booklet, ** The Unsuspected Source of Most 
Motor Ills,"’ by Albert Champion; also for infor- 


mation on new AC Carbon Proof Plugs especially 
designed for Ford, Overland and Studebaker cars 


Champion Ignition Company, FLINT, -AGchigan 


All these well known ‘manufacturers listed below | use AC for standard factory equipment 


Acme Trucks 





Advance-Rumely 


Tractors 


American 


La France 


Anderson 
Apperson 


Brockway Trucks 
Buffalo Motors 


Buick 








Cadilla Davis Federal Trucks Hatfield Liberty Moreland Trucks Packard Rock Falls Singer United States 
J. 1. Case Deere Tractors Ford & Son Tractors Haynes Locomobile Murray Paige Kutenber Motors Smith Motor Motor trucks 
Chalmers Delco-Light F-W-D Trucks Hudson Marmon Nash Paterson Samson Tractors Wheel Watlis Tractors 
Chandler Diamond T Fulton Trucks Hupmobile Mayta National Peerless Sandow Trucks Stearns-Koight Waukesha 
Chevrolet Trucks Gabriel Trucks Jackson McLaughlin Netco Trucks Pierce-Arrow Sanford Stephens Motors 
Cole Dodge Bros Genco Light Jordan Canada Oakland Pilot Sarton Sterling Motors Westcott 
Continental Dorris G.M.C. Trucks Jumbo Trucks Menominee Old Reliable Premier Scripps-Booth Sterling Trucks White 

Motors Dort Gramm -Berr- Kissel Kar rucks ruck Reo Seagrave Fire Stewart Trucks Wileos Truss 
Crane-Simplex Duesenberg stein Trucks La Crosse Midtand Trucks Oldsmobile Riker Trucks Trucks Stutz Wisconsia 
Daniels Motors Hall Trucks Tractors Moline-Knight Oneida Trucks Robinson Fire Trucks Signal Trucks Titan Trucks Motors 

es — shnedeadaaain Gincnidnintinitirimuaiatibaatne . pnnneteaninentmintmmnianinanion 





Dealer. Ss WwW ‘hat does « all this mean to you in your aim to give your cu stome rs the best? 
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ou startle Your Lailor 
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) ssl if, when you wanted a suit of clothes, you asked him to Carry your standardization one step farther—add de 
| ¢ : , ‘ 
submit a bid in competition with a dozen other tatlors. pendabk paper to dependable printer and you will 
“Why,” he would say, “this is ridiculous. This man have made good printing almost automatic. = | 
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(Concluded from Page 54 
walk in the woods, but as between six and 
seven there was danger from shells we sat 
in one of the dugouts used a short time 
before by the French machine gunners, and 
Billy told me of the exploit, his gentle voice 
thrilling. 

““You see,” he said, “Jimmie and I kept 
on having hunches. Just taking one boche 
didn’t seem to us to exhaust our hunch. 
So two nights ago there was a patrol party 
and we were in it. But we thought we'd 
lose the others and go off on our own, way 
off to the left. The left had brought us 
luck before. We knew of an opening in the 
boche wire there, and we thought we would 
just scout round. Well, it was about 
one o'clock when we lost the others. We 
crawled along till we were between the 
boche wire and the boche trenches. We 
could see a sentry s head sticking up right 
before us, but we knew we were all right 
because we don’t either of us ever sneeze or 
cough when we are off on patrol. Some 
fellows seem possessed to do it. 

“For about two hours nothing happened 
and we were just about to give it up and do 
a sneak for home when the sentries changed. 
They shot off their mouths when they did 
it and talked of the big raid they were going 
to make to-night. You’d have thought 
they wanted us to hear, they made the thing 
so plain to us—how they were going to 
come right up to our barbed wire, a hun- 
dred of them, all along the line, and sling 
in bombs and hand grenades, and then 
when we came swarming over the top they 
were going to fall flat on the ground and 
let their fellows behind them turn machine 
guns on us. Some bloody slaughter! The 
swine just reve led in the thought of all they 
were going to do to us. It’s lucky Jimmie 
and I know German so well; we got all their 
shades of meaning. 

‘So we beat it back and asked permis- 
sion to go and speak to the major, who had 
come down. We felt that no mere lieu- 
tenant would do for us. He pretty near put 
us through the third degree but he couldn't 
shake us. So a little party is arranged for 
Heinie that'll take all the shine out of his 
proposed party. 

Sometimes I am struck with amazement 
at the way one listens over here to details 
that have to do with killing, either pre- 
meditated or after the event. It is only of 
course by dehumanizing our interest, by 
looking on the thing as a sort of mechanical 
achievement, that we cen bear it at all. 


Mickie’s Mascot 


““Of course I don’t know all the details,” 
Billy went on, “but I figure it'll be like 
this: The Germans are going to slip out 
well beyond their wire, and then give a 
quick short barrage, and while we're still 
cowering there, as they think, waiting for 
more bombardment, they’ll come in on top 
of us, take the sentries prisoners, and go for 
the rest of us in the dugouts with grenades 
and bombs and machine guns. No retail 
trade in theirs, thank you. Well, I figure 
it that just when they’ve crept pretty 
nearly to our wire we'll get in a cross bar- 
rage and give them blazes. We'll also use 
old-friend shell holes to enfilade them with 
ehau-chau and machine-gun fire. Isn’t it 
great?” 

But 1 was thinking of the boys in the 
shell holes in danger of fire from both bar- 
rages. Our soldiers in their previous plan- 
ning never see death—only victory. 

“T was pretty nearly forgetting,” Billy 
said; ‘Jimmie sent you a note.” 

He pulled a note and a letter from the 
corner of his gas-mask bag, where they had 
no right to be, and handed me the note, 
which ran: “ Please tell you-know-who you- 
know- -what. This state of affairs gets my 
goat.’ 

Almost as if he knew the subject of my 
thoughts Billy said: “Say, if anything 
happens I want you to se nd Clair that 
powder box and here’s a letter for her. But 
gee! My luck’s going to hold! I couldn't 
die with a girl like that waiting at home.” 

No; I couldn’t tell him yet. To-morrow, 
after the victory, would be time enough. 

“Of course you'll be all right,”’ I said; 
“I’d pin my four-leaf clover on you for 
luck, only I lent it to Mickie. You might 
ask him for it.” 

“Gosh, no fellow’ll ever give up a mas- 
cot,”’ said Billy, amazed at the naiveté of 
woman. “But don’t you worry; I’m not 
going to be out of luck.” 

We fell silent. It was a still, beautiful 
evening. Beyond the woods we could see 
the late sunlight lying on the green of the 


meadows and on the dun of the camou- 
flaged road. Bordering the meadows was a 
wheat field with a line of scarlet poppies 
lying alongside it like a crimson scarf. 
Where we sat the leafage was so heavy that 
the very air was green and the blue corn- 
flowers outside the dugout looked almost 
purple. So often in these past weeks the 
beauty of this war-torn world struck me 
with unbearable poignancy. 

“Gee!” cried Billy exultantly. “ 
to be alive!”’ 

Ah, well, I’m glad they don’t see it as 
we do, the young soldiers who bear our 
burdens. 

It’s funny,”’ Billy said, ‘‘these last few 
days I keep looking forward to the future, 
when I'll have my own home. | didn't 
have a very good time as a kid, you know; 
no father or mother; knocking round from 
cousin to cousin that didn’t want me be- 
cause they had too many kids of their own. 
I never was one to make friends either. 
I never had anyone but Jimmie, and now 
Clair. I’ve heard the fellows talking a 
whole lot about their homes here lately, 
and I know just the kind of home I’m 
going to have—we’re going to have. Last 
night I had a funny kind of dream. I was 
sitting at a table by a lamp that had 
green shade on it, telling all about this 
battle to a little kid that looked just the 
way I used to.” 

He broke off, half annoyed at his confi- 
dence. 

‘That's part of the glory of war,” I said, 
“telling about it to your children and 
grandchildren.” 

“Except I swear I won’t multiply my 
battles,”” said Billy. ‘Gosh! I got to 
beat it!” 


It’s good 


In the Hospital 


He jumped up and we scrambled from 
the dugout and we walked slowly along the 
shadowed green road that led to the 
trenches. Our soldier boys don’t like peo 
ple that run to mawkishness. The kind of 
people they need to work among them are 
those that have sympathy and good fellow 
ship always ready but always tempered by 
common sense. They want the sympathy 
and good fellowship to be got over to them 
naturally and as inconspicuously as possi 
ble. But something told me that Billy 
wanted me to slip my arm within his as we 
turned out of the woods into the darkening 
road that he had to walk alone. 

No, the Y does not allow us to show fa 
voritism, but I knew in that moment that 
of all the thousands of boys I had met since 
coming to France Billy was dearest to me 
So I kissed him good-by, and I turne . bac} 
with my heart full of unreasonable bitter- 

ess against the girl who had jilted him. 

That night 1 had to goto B , and so I] 
missed the noise of bombardment. I could 
only imagine, with no sound to guide me, 
how our soldiers met the enemy. Lying in 
the quiet darkness in my luxurious hotel 
bed I wished that I krew less of what must 
be going on, or more; that I could be sure 
our strategy would avail and would not be 
nullified by some unexpected counterplay 
of the Germans. I wished that morning 
would come; and for the millionth time I 
felt glad that the mothers, wives and sweet- 
hearts of our men were at home. 

Next day as I was driven back we stopped 
at a certain hospital a few miles from the 
Front to leave some magazines. It was one 
of these temporary wooden hospitals with 
curved roofs which the Germans like to 
pretend are aérodromes, and bomb. It con- 
sisted of about two dozen long barracklike 
buildings, separated by gravel paths, look- 
ing very brilliant and clean and trim in the 
summer sunshine. A row of Red Cross am- 
bulances stood upon the road; that meant 
new patients, and as I swung my pile of 
SATURDAY EVENING PosTs over my shoul 
der I wondered if I should have to cut them 
— as I occasionally do, so that each boy 

“an have something to read. While I was 
mentally dividing, the French head nurse 
came hurrying down the main path. 

“This way, madame,” she said, smiling 
mysteriously. ‘‘But I have something to 
show you. Number Twenty!” 

I entered Ward Number Twenty, to hear 
gay chatter, to see dark and fair heads that 
I knew rising from pillows, to hear a chorus 
of greeting, to see some twenty of my very 
own soldiers. I thought I was seeing sights, 
and I stared. I heard mingled voices, and 
from them I pieced together the news of 
the victory. 

“We're all right; just scratches! 
‘Didn’t expect to see us, did you? But 


” 
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you know the troops are always moving.” 
“What do you know about little buck pri- 
vates now, eh? Gave them merry hell.’’ 
“It worked like a charm; say, ma’am, 
them boche dead was piled up like cord 
wood.” “Say, I seen some of them running 
round like ants, seared to go back and 
seared to go forward, and not knowing 
enough to lay down.” “Say, Mickie, was 
you that guy on the litter that was carried 
by me, smoking a cigar panhandled off the 
captain?” “Gosh, | want to go back and 
give them some more!” “Are you writing 
home, Jimmie? I ain't going to write home 
till I've got back to the company.” “Say, 
Aleck, old guy, you got your wound in the 
back. How do you explain that, old slacker, 
hey?” 

“Oh, say, ma’am, did you know this 
was the biggest battle they’ve had so far 
on this sector? And it was ours! Some 
bucks, I don’t think!” 

The nurse squeezed my arm and smiled. 

“They are wonderful boys, your Amer 
icans. It was a very complete victory. 
They killed two hundred Germans; they 
did not take prisoners. They say the Ger- 
mans dragged back some of their dead so 
that the Americans should not guess how 
heavy the defeat was. And there were so 
few casualties—oh, but very few. All these 
boys will be back in three or four weeks 
just little leg and arm wounds and three or 
four gas cases. Even the severely wounded 


ones in the next ward will recover. Some | 
of these soldiers should surely receive the | 


Croix de Guerre.” 

Her voice was to me as the babbling of a 
stream. I went from bed to bed and shook 
hands with the boys and congratulated 
them. And I saw that the night had made 
veterans of them. I had, as it were, seen 
them turn from little boys to soldiers, and 
now from beginning soldiers to profession 
als. I saw that what a sergeant from one of 
the “lively” sectors had told me must be 
true—that this patrol work and raid work 
against the Germans gets in a man’s blood, 
like hunting wild beasts. He wants to go 
back. These boys were at the best stage of 
veteranship, not yet war-weary and war 
worn, but still anxious to go back to the 
lines and punish the Germans some more 


Jim's Letter 


I had spoken to every boy except Jim 


mie. He had kept his head bent over the | 


letter he was writing. When I approached 
him the other boys fell silent or talked in 
subdued tones. Jimmie did not lift his head 

‘I’m writing to her,”’ Jimmie said; ‘I'm 
writing that damned girl a letter that’ll 
take the hide off'n her.” 

And then I knew 

** Just one death,” said the French nurse 
softly. “‘The copain of this poor boy, was 
it not? His ‘buddy!’ He was in a shell hole 
with a chau-chau, and though he was sorely 
wounded he did not stop firing—not till he 
was killed.” 

I went back to each bed and distributed 
The Posts, managing it so that I had to 
divide only two. While I was talking and 
smiling 1 kept thinking of that powder box 
I had to send to the girl Billy loved. But 
at last | had said good-by to every buck 
private and was free to turn my back upon 
them and let my face look as it would. 
Those boys would miss Billy for a little 
while but they would erase their sorrow 
by killing Germans. Jimmie and I —well, 
thank God the tragedy was no greater! 
Thank God the boy that had to die had no 
one in the United States that really loved 
him! 


And as I walked to the chapel where he | 


lay it was not all grief that I knew. I felt a 
great pride. I saw again that young figure 
swinging confidently down to the trenches 
He had done good work; he had died young 
and clean and hopeful, leaving no woman 
or man behind who would have to pay the 
price of his loss. 

Where he has gone there must be other 
good work to do. Who knows but that his 
dream of a child to whom he shall tell the 
tale of his battles may have some sort of 
translation into reality? 

Hail and farewell, blue-eyed Billy! You 
will lie in France. Other buck privates will 
mingle their young dust with French soil 
The majority will come marching home, 
and these days they are living through now 
will be only a long tally of adventures to 
tell the young after the shades are drawn 
and lessons are done. But until that time 
of homecoming all these young buck pri 
vates will march to duty confidently, heads 
high. 
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Waat are Essentials? 


HE War Finance Corporation plan il- 

lustrates the impossibility of making 
any sort of rigid division between essential 
and unessential industry. Concerns en- 
gaged in war work can get an advance from 
the Government through the War Credits 
Board. But war work — that is, the furnish- 
ing of all sorts of supplies used by the Army 
and Navy Departments—is a relatively 
small part of the problem. The Govern- 
ment finds, in fact, that pretty much all 
business is tied up together, and war busi- 
ness cannot go on satisfactorily unless ar 
endless ramification of other business also 
goes on satisfactorily 

The Government has a virtual monopoly 
of the investment market. A great many 
enterprises doing no direct war work want 
credit on longer time than banks usually 
grant — for plant extensions, permanent im- 
provements, and so on. That is exactly the 
sort of credit which the Government wishes 
to restrict; yet it finds that a vast number 
of concerns must have credit of that sort or 
there is going to be a brake on the wheels 
which will certainly react on the war pro- 
gram— concerns which, as one advocate of 
the bill well expresses it, “c ontribute to the 
efficiency of the community,” though they 
never touch an article used by Army or 
Navy. Theintention was to meet that need 
as a means of helping to win the war, but 
with no attempt at a rigid definition of 
what business shall be considered essential 
and what not 


Conscientious Objectors 


HE Government has finally worked out 

the solution of a small but difficult prob- 
lem. No member of a recognized religious 
order whose creed forbids performance of 
active military service, and no other person 
who can make out a bona-fide case of con- 
soentious scruples, Ww ill be compelled to en- 
gage in military service. Nor will any such 
person in any case be discharged from his 
obligation to serve the Government so long 
as the war lasts. If he has conducted him- 
self with proper respect toward the Govern- 
ment and its officers he will be paroled and 
assigned to strictly noncombatant duties 
Under arecent order conscientious objectors 
who have been drafted were transferred 
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to Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, where they 
will be given an opportunity to work on 
farms at a private’s pay. The obstreperous 
objector will be tried by court martial and 
punished like any other insubordinate per- 
son. Merely asserting a conscientious ob- 
jection will not do. The Government must 
be satisfied that it is genuine. 

The fact is that genuine conscientious 
objectors give little trouble. Quakers, for 
example, have readily rendered other and 
valuable services in lieu of military services. 
Their unit in France, cobperating with the 
Red Cross, is an exz ample. It is the bogus 
objector who makes the trouble. 





The Labor Tide 


N 1913 and 1914, up to the time war 

stopped the movement, over five hun- 
dred thousand Italians came to the United 
States. An Italian professor of economics, 
who has especially studied the question, 
thinks we shall get no Italian immigration 
to speak of for a good while after the war. 
He believes Italians will continue to emi- 
grate, but they will go nearer home—to 
Belgium and Northern France, where repa- 
ration of war's ravages will cause a great 
demand for labor at good wages. 

The Commissioner of Immigration is of 
opinion that the flow of labor may be away 
from this country rather than toward it 
after the war. Inquiries at railroad and 
steamship offices indicate that a million 
resident aliens are waiting only for peace 
to take the first ship home. Many of them 
are Russians— nominally at least —who be- 
fore the war flocked here in as great num- 
bers as the Italians, in order to escape a 
barbarous tyranny which has now been 
overthrown. They hear there is to be not 
only liberty but a division of lands in 
Russia, and are eager to share in both. 
Austria-Hungary sent us half a million in 
1913 and 1914. More liberty and better 
wages may prevail there; certainly there 
has been a huge wastage of labor power 
during the war. 

A good many people are predicting that 
the age-long flow of humanity to the United 
States is a thing of the past. They may 
be right. That endless tide of cheap labor 
greatly stimulated American industries; 
but if it should end, because social and liv- 
ing conditions decisively improve in those 
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the Allies “are doing their fighting for 
them,’ a falsehood that is sufficiently 
discredited by the fact that the British 
Empire has 7,500,000 men in the Army and 
Navy and seventy per cent of these are 
English and Welsh 

In order to raise, moreover, an army in 
America of equal proportion to the quota 
furnished by the British people the United 
States with its hundred millions of popu- 
lation would have to mobilize 15,000,000 
men 

Che Irish in America are being aroused 
whenever possible by the spread of anti- 
English prejudices. On the Pacitic Coast the 
Yellow Peril is used by the pro-German. 
Strange details of Japanese plans to attack 
America are whispered about. The pur- 
pose is plain—to break down the morale 
of our people and distract their attention 
from the Western Front 

Many misrepresentations 
price fixing, and the price of wheat espe 
cially, have been used by the enemy agent 
to stir up trouble in the agricultural com 
munities. Rural districts are especially 
selected because the Government cannot 
promptly combat the lies. Along with the 
ampaign to set the farmer against the 
Government's war measures has been 
irried on another campaign, accusing of 
disloyalty many farmers advocating eco- 
nomic reforms. Enemy agents are on both 
sides. They — | violence among the 
l. W. W. and lead mobs to attack men 
accused of being I. W. W.’s. They play 
both ends against the middle whenever 
they can 

Libels on the medical service, reports 
that transports have been sunk and many 
lives lost, that several naval disasters 
have occurred, news of which has been 
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uppressed; in fact practically every kind of 
story that would interfere with the comfort 
and peace of mind of our civilian popula- 
tion has been invented by the enemy or 
unconsciously distributed by loyal Amer- 
icans who never take time to verify the 
rumors and reports or hearsay in their 
everyday discussions about the most 
important topic of conversation in the 
world —the war. 

It is a mistake to think that all the lies 
that are bandied about originate in Ger- 
many or even with German sympathizers 
in the United States. 

A careful study of the thousands of letters 
that come to the offices of the newspapers 
in diferent parts of the country would un- 
questionably prove that no small part of the 
misrepresentations of the truth are due to 
the failure of readers to comprehend frag- 
mentary newspaper reports or to repeat 
accurately to their friends what they have 
read 

Then there is the tendency on the part 
of many political candidates to pick flaws 
in the Administration's conduct of the war 
without at the same time considering 
whether the fault has been remedied and 
whether any good can come by harping on 
the mistakes of the past. 

Repeated emphasis on past flaws, espe- 
cially when advanced purely for the pur- 
pose of gaining political advantage and 
without the patriotic purpose of correcting 
situations that remain uncorrected, are 
dangerous, and though there should be no 
immunity, political or otherwise, for those 
who are responsible for mistakes and blun- 
ders, nevertheless it is well to bear in mind 
that German sympathizers are quick to use 
such information and to twist it for their 
own vicious purposes. 
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European countries where they have been 
hardest, no one need regret it. A freer na- 
tional competition for surplus labor, with 
every country able to offer tolerable politi- 
cal conditions and a chance to save some- 
thing, would not be a situation to weep over. 


A Needed Rule 


HE decision of the Supreme Court an- 

nulling the Federal Child Labor Law 
provoked general regret. That law was a 
social advance. A vast deal of intelligent 
humanitarian effort was expended to get 
it enacted. It represented the will and the 
conscience of a majority of the people. 
Four out of the nine justices—certainly not 
inferior to their fellows in learning and 
ability —declared, on the responsibility of 
their high office, that this law is not in con- 
flict with the Constitution of the United 
States. The other five say it is. 

Admit that an Act of Congress which 
contravenes the Constitution must be held 
invalid. Yet the contravention ought to be 
clear and indubitable. When the question 
is so dubious that four justices out of nine 
can see no constitutional inhibition, the 
people and Congress ought to be given 
the benefit of the doubt, particularly in 
the case of an important act like this Child 
Labor Law, which represents a distinct 
social advance. 

Nobody knows now that this act ex- 
ceeded the constitutional powers of Con- 
gress. That is an open, debatable question. 
All anybody knows is that five justices out 
of nine thought it did. A mere accident 
of somewhat different temperamental slant 
on the part of a single justice would have 
given American childhood the protection 
of this act. If a unanimous bench had de- 
cided against the act the decision would 
have been accepted without question, for 
then the public would have had no doubt 
that the act was unconstitutional and ought 
to fail. 

We need no constitutional amendment. 
We need merely a rule, or agreement, by 
the court that it will annul no Act of Con- 
gress unless the case against it is so clear 
that at least seven justices out of nine con- 
cur in condemning it. Annulling Acts of 
Congress when the case is so questionable 
that the vote stands four to five is an en- 
croachment upon the legislative field. 


TRUTH 


War lies are not unnatural. They are the 
spontaneous outgrowth of war conditions. 
But, whether they emanate from enemy 
sy mpathize rs or from credulous Americans 
or thoughtless Americans or natural-born 
gossips and drivelers, war lies are not to be 
tossed off as inconsequential and trivial. 
In the aggregate they do serious injury to 
the nation’s cause, and no man or woman 
W ho has the desire to see America bring 
this war to a triumphant conclusion will 
ever be too busy to nail a lie and prevent 
its further spread. 

We all understand affirmative patriot- 
ism, the tangible offering of our funds, our 
property and our lives, if need be, for the 
use of the Government. But there is a 
quiet patriotism, not so tangible perhaps, 
but equally effective and desirable, the 
silent kind that serves the nation whether or 
n at one’s name gets into the newspapers, 
whether there are rewards in medals or 
badges or other insignia, the steady, incon- 
spicuous re futation. from day to day of 
everything that is untrue and un-American, 
the never-ending effort to keep up the 
spirits of the men and women who are 
making the extreme sacrifices and bearing 
the severest hardships of the war—the 
welding of all Americans together irrespec- 
tive of race or religion or creed into a solid 
mass with a single soul that seeks only the 
righteous triumph of our cause. 

Quietly and without flourish of trumpets 
loyal Americans not fortunate enough to 
be able to go overseas to fight can resist the 
inroads of the enemy at home. And they 
can do it best by checkmating the plans of 
our foes who would destroy the morale and 
strength of our people by distributing every 
species of rumor and falsehood—in short 
everything but the truth. 
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Americans can be ‘‘/oot-prepared’’ by beginning 
today to wear Educator Shoes! Roomy, good-look- 
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| It is an act of real patriotism whenever an 
American abandons his narrow, pointed, bone- 
| bending shoes and puts on the 
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with eagerness, and she saw that Geoffrey’s 
sleeve was a little too long. She insisted 
that he should begin at the beginning. She 
was sure the Herr Leutnant would not mind 
waiting. 

“Not I!” the latter exclaimed jovially. 
a congratulate Herr Fargo! Don’t you, 
Yvonne?” 

The Belgian girl nodded and glanced 
across at Peggy. 

“There are so many things to congratulate 
meabout,” theairmansaid. “‘Whichone?”’ 

“There is only one,’”” Mademoiselle Du- 
berges corrected softly. ‘“‘Wesaw madame’s 
eyes as you came in—and her smile—and 
how she watched you o 

“She always looks like that when I am 
late for dinner. Don’t you, Peggy?” Mis- 
chief gleamed in his blue-gray eyes as they 
twinkled on her. 

Yes; he was genuinely carefree. She felt 
a high elation; and his eyes could fit the 
passport description. It did not matter, of 
course. They would never have a chance 
to use it. Still, how absurd that passport 
descriptions fitted everybody. 

“I’ve never known you to be late, 
Monty.” 

“But of course not,’’ the lieutenant ex- 
claimed—-“‘ with such a welcome to come 
home to!” 

He uttered a little exclamation of satis- 
faction as he glanced down the room, and 
Peggy saw the airman’s lips move as though 
something pleasant passed between them. 
A waiter was coming, bearing a tiny cradle 
with tender care. She was glad the airman 
was to have good wine. Only good, red, still 
wine would be brought like that, in a basket 
lying down lest the crust be broken. It was 
just what an exhausted man needed. 

‘I presume to guess, ” said mademoiselle 
with a demure look, “‘that Monsieur Fargo 
has not had many chances of being late.” 

*“T refuse,” laughed Peggy, “to admit 
that there is any rice in our luggage.” 

The dust-covered bottle was laid gently 
on the table. 

““Ah,”” Mademoiselle Duberges mocked 
slyly, “but the careful search that was 
made—and you, dear Madame Fargo, peck- 
ing about like a radiant, hungry pigeon to 
find every single grain of rice!” 

“It’s no use our pretending, Monty. 
Everybody finds us out,”” Peggy said. “The 
fish for monsieur, waiter—and some more 
bread. Pardon, Herr Leutnant.” 

“Chere madame, but you are the perfect 
wife! Do look after him.” 

The lieutenant was busy with a cork- 
screw, and showed the pride of expert con- 
noisseurship often so naively displayed by 
those too young to have formed accurate 
palates. 

Peggy watched the airman eat with 
glowing satisfaction. She was passionately 
eager that he should have enough; that he 
should enjoy that brief hour. His vitality 
came back bounding, like a flood tide in a 
narrowing gulf. Each time he looked up 
she seemed to see one line the fewer about 
his eyes; that the eyes themselves were 
brighter; that the lips were less pallid. 
As he bent over his plate she saw that his 
fine dark hair was a little too long and that 
his scalp was white in the perfect parting. 
He had made that parting with her brush, 
of course; for she had brought only one. 
His long head and his long fine face were as 
unlike Geoffrey’s and Jack’s as could be; 
and yet that dese ription—nose, prominent; 
chin, square. Of course it fitted. 

“The Belgians,” the lieutenant cried, 
“have the best Burgundies in the world. 
I sent to my room for this.” He glanced 
about for joyous sympathy. “It is from a 
cellar in Louvain,” he explained. ‘I man- 
aged to get a dozen 

Peggy's eyes met those of the airman 
and the glance lingered perceptibly. She 
seemed to be looking into cool, steel-blue 
depths, made transparent as though by in- 
tention for her; and the message was that 
she would not be the only one who would 
refuse to drink that wine. 

Peggy looked across the table. Made- 
moiselle Duberges was smiling at the lieuten- 
ant’s enthusiasm over this shameless loot 
from the hapless city. Peggy now believed 
the worst that could be believed about this 
girl who looked like a saint and smiled like 
an angel. 

“We'll follow the English custom,” said 
the lieutenant after he had poured a little 
into his glass. ‘‘ We’ll pass it round as the 
sun goes.” He took up the basket in both 
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hands and laid it softly before Pe -eey 
“The German custom,” he cried “the 
world will call it that—after the war. For 
the German drumbeat—not the English 
will roll round the world with the sun.” 

“The English custom?” Peggy said, half 
choking. “I do not understand. And I do 
not touch wine.” 

“Oh, bother!” said the lieutenant in Eng- 
lish, with a good-humored smile. “I had 
forgotten what a nation of Puritans you 
Americans are. But you, Mr. Fargo.” 

‘A glass of water, Herr Leutnant,” he 
said, “would taste mighty good to me at 
this minute.” 

“Water! At my table? 

The lieutenant shrugged resignedly and 
gave the order. He showed the annoyance 
the young host always feels when he has 
provided an unappreciated treasure. 

‘Monsieur and Madame Fargo,” saial 
Mademoiselle Duberges, “have their cus- 
toms. Why should they change, Otto? 
One glass for me, please.” Her wonderful 
smile banished the cloud. 

“Pardon!” he said, beaming on the of- 
fending Americans. He half rose and, with 
tender solicitude, filled the glass of the Bel- 
gian girl, and then his own. “It is Ro- 
manée,”” he said, holding his glass to his 
nose and inhaling the bouquet. “There are 
only four acres in the vineyard. Who would 
have thought of finding it in the cellar of a 
Belgian burgher? It is of the great vintage 
of 1865. . . . And now—a toast 

“But, Otto, Monsieur and Madame 
Fargo are neutrals, and I—I am Belgian; 
and 

“But of course!”’ the young man cried. 
“How stupid of me! We will each drink 
our own ad 

He held out his glass. The airman and 
Peggy and Mademoiselle Duberges did the 
same. Two tumblers of water clinked 
against two glasses of wine and four people 
sipped. The Belgian girl turned her great 
eyes on Peggy and they seemed to plead for 
forgiveness. 

“Deutschland iiber Alles?’’ Peggy won- 
dered. Had the girl murmured those words 
before she touched the glass to her lips! 
Mistress of tact, exquisite in courtesy, 
flowerlike, had love so conquered But 
what mattered her thought? She had drunk 
the blood of Louvain! 

There was a momentary silence; a slight 
shadow stole over the table; Peggy broke 
into vivacious chatter and soon again had 
complete command of them all. She rallied 
all her powers, fenced with the lieutenant, 
chaffed him—strafed him, as he said, with 
a laugh—received graceful coéperation 
from the supple finesse of Mademoiselle 
Duberges, and rested like a rock on the im- 
perturbable airman. His answering glance 
always gave her support every time she 
looked. 

He never failed in his replies to embar- 
rassing questions. He was deliberate of 
speech, and so never appeared to hesitate. 
These questions from the lieutenant ap- 
peared perfectly casual and natural to 
Peggy. He showed that he liked them 
both; that their presence was a welcome 
relief from monotony; and that he consid- 
ered his dinner a brilliant success. Peggy 
believed now that he regarded the airman 
and herself as all they claimed to be. The 
Belgian girl would tell him after dinner 
that this American woman had accepted, 
without demur or explanation, an invented 
previous friendship; then the bomb would 
fall. The explosion would be much more 
severe because of this dinner. German ar- 
rogance would be ruffled. German spite 
would be vindictive. The airman would be 
shot. It was no far-fetched fear. 

She stopped the waiter who was remov- 
ing the airman’s plate. 

“Some more beef, please, for monsieur,”’ 
she ordered. If this should prove his last 
dinner he should have enough; and he 
should remember it as cheerful. 

“As long as he likes, Madame Fargo.” 
But the lieutenant glanced secretly at his 
watch. Even he could not protect a Bel- 
gian who dared to be on the street after the 
prescribed hour. He ordered coffee to be 
served. “TI will send you all home in my 
auto,” hé said. “ Plenty of time.’ 

“You think of everything, Otto,” mur- 
mured the girl. 

“Only of you!” 
voice. 

“Monsieur is of the Commission, of 
course?"’ he asked, turning to Peggy 


he answered in a low 


“Oh, no,”’ she answered. “ We are taking 
four little girls from a convent to their Eng- 
lish mothers.” 

“Oh, Mr. Fargo,”’ he laughed; 
made family!” 

“Mrs. Fargo,” said the airman, smiling, 
“mothers everybody.” 

“And am | included, oh, brilliant matron 
of all the world?” cried the lieutenant in 
laughing appeal. 

“Do keep him in order!"’ pleaded Made- 
moiselle Duberges demurely. ‘Insist that 
he comes to lunch with us at Brussels.”’ 

Peggy started visibly. The lieutenant 
stared, surprised. 

“But, of course, I am going with them,” 
the girl continued. “Shall I trust my dear 
American friends all alone to your Land- 
wehr sentinels and dunderheaded pickets?”’ 

Peggy was now sure that her suitcase 
had been searched and the letters to the 
Mother Superior read. And she believed 
she knew why. 

“We shall drive all the way,’’ mademoi- 
selle continued. “That is your fault. You 
will not let a poor Belgian or American use 
an auto.”’ She tossed back her head in re- 
sentment, which would have been very 
pretty if it had been about a trifle. 

“You might be away several days,”’ the 
lieutenant grumbled. 

“It is certainly not an affair of a day,” 
was her answer. She added with a coaxing 
appeal: “You will come to us at Brussels, 
won *t you?” 

“Of course he will!’ the airman said 
heartily. 

“Oh, please come!"’ Peggy cried, as 
though it was her dearest wish. 

“Ah, if you ask!”’ said the lieutenant. 

“T do not ask; I insist, Herr Leutnant.” 

“Rather jolly! I should like it,’”’ he said, 
restored to good humor. “Thanks aw- 
fully—that is, of course, if you are not 
staying with friends.”’ 

“No, Otto; at the hotel— you know—on 
the Avenue Louise.” 

“Yes, yes; a jolly place. Expect me at 
one, Sunday. I'll motor over. What con- 
vent is it?”’ 

The girl lifted her eyes to Peggy’s, but 
Peggy did not seem to see the glance. After 
a slight pause Mademoiselle Duberges 
named the convent. This was a confession 
that the suitcase had been searched. 

“Going to Louvain?” the lieutenant 
asked. 

“Perhaps,” said the airman; “if there's 
time.” 

The lieutenant sat up very straight. 

“If you do,” he said, “you will see how 
Germany was forced to teach war lessons to 
civilians who shot our brave soldiers in the 
back. The world criticizes. Perhaps you 
do. But we Germans do our duty. And in 
peace days—-when the world is less preju- 
diced—we shall be understood. Isn't that 
your view, Mr. Fargo?” 

The airman nodded. 

“When the sun goes round a German 
world,” he said, “and the wine goes round 
the German way i 

“Aha!  Precisely!’” The lieutenant 
laughed cheerily. 

He held his glass cupped in his hands to 
warm the wine. An exquisite aroma, as of 
autumn leaves, hovered over the table from 
that single glass and the uncorked bottle. 
Peggy inhaled the fragrance with uncon 
scious pleasure while she watched a bullet 
headed, short-cropped officer at the next 
table. This Prussian had heard the air 
man’s words and had turned in an intent 
frowning scrutiny of the airman’s back 
The airman had clearly made an enemy. 
Peggy laughed. What difference? One or a 
dozen or a hundred? 

She would not touch her pudding. The 
airman finished his. 

“Take mine, Monty,” she said. “I don't 
want it.”” She turned to the girl. “I seldom 
eat sweets,”’ she said, continuing in Eng 
lish. 

The lieutenant lifted a chiding finger. 

*‘You’ve been a lot in England,” he 
laughed. “Do you know how I know?” 

“Wrong, Herr Leutnant,”’ said the air 
man as he looked up from Peggy’s pudding. 
“In our state we always call dessert 
sweets.” 

“Why, certainly!’’ Peggy agreed 

“My trap for an Englishwoman did not 
spring, Fargo.”’ In the genial camaraderie 


“a ready- 


inspired by the wine he dropped the Mon 
sieur. “I must help you with your passes 
to-morrow,” he added. 






Peggy fancied a glance of triumph from 
the Belgian girl 

The coffee came and was hurriedly drank. 
They rose, the last to go. 

Peggy saw that the lieutenant, as he 
helped the girl on with her cloak, clasped 
her throat with a little caress as he ad- 
justed the collar from behind. She saw the 
girl smile and droop her eyes, as if at a 
whispered word. She, too, heard a whisper 
as the airman held her moleskin. 

“What next?” he whispered. 

“Search me!" she answered. She heard 
his suppressed chuckle. 

She lingered, fastening her cloak. The 
other couple walked toward the door. 

“She suspects something at the con- 
vent,”’ she murmured. “Tell some Belgian 
priest to-morrow to get word there. The 
nuns must not talk must not trust us 
when we come.” 

‘It’s my job,” the airman said as they 
followed. “Look out for mademoiselle. 
The hall porter warned me.” 

Peggy node led. 

“Your name?” she asked 

““My mother’s Mrs. Emily Stoneman, 
Pasadena, California. You'll let her know 
if anything happens? And yours?” 

“Margaret Travers—Miss Travers 
Tortholme Manor, Churwell, Berks.” 

Their eyes met as he held the door open 
for her. 

“Thank you!” he murmured. 

“Carry on!" she whispered with a smile, 
‘Did you pack everything, Monty?” she 
asked. 

“Not a shoestring forgotten. . 

“And the bag is down here?" 

“Tt is down here.” 

Good boy! Pay the bill.” 

She looked him over as he walked away. 
The clothes hung loose, but fitted well 
enough to pass for his. He carried himself 
more erectly than Geoffrey, but his foot- 
steps flagged. He limped, she saw, some- 
times. 

The lieutenant came with them in his 
car, which otherwise would have been 
stopped. He was boyishly gay at the suc- 
cess of his dinner and renewed his promise 
of help with passes. As they drove through 
the silent dark streets he told them of a big 
hole in the new aérodrome near Schaerbeek. 

“It’s no military secret,”’ he said; ‘for 
you'll see it as you drive out of Brussels.”’ 

“What did it?” asked the airman in his 
deliberate voice. 

“Bombed last night. The beggar flew 
low and dropped two bull’s-eyes. Good 
pluck! Good shot!” 

“I hope,” said the airman politely, 
“that the aérodrome was empty.” 

“We wish,” came through the darkness, 

“that it had been.’ 

“An English plane, of course?” 

“Oh, no; French. He had to come down 
Blew his machine up—and escaped. Bah! 
thac is, for the Moment. These traitor Bel- 
gian peasants aré hiding him.” 

The car drew up before a shuttered house. 
The door flew open to a voluble welcome 
from a Belgian maid. 

They entered a salon, all yellow brocade 
and gilt spindle-furniture legs. It was warm 
and bright there; but the brightest thing 
was the face of the Flemish woman. From 
the broad dark face peered honest eyes 
that were filled with tears, and she laughed 
almost hysterically as she closed the door 

Peggy, absorbed, paid no attention to 
the woman, to the growing surprise and in 
dignation of the latter. She drew herself up 
at length and said coldly: 

“ Monsieur Geoffrey’s compliments, ma- 
dame.” 

‘ Monsieur Geoffrey's!’ Peggy repeated, 
running over. ‘Monsieur Geoffrey, you 
said?”’ 

‘But yes, madame. Surely Mademoi- 
se lle Yvonne has told you?” 

‘No, no! What is it? 
Peggy 
“At Esschen, madame. He saw you. He 
whispered it to me to me, madame. He 


” cried breathless 


said: ‘Tell her | owe my escape to Made- 
moiselle Yvonne. Tell her to come out 
quick! Tell her " But a German sol- 


dier came near. That was all 
The door opened. Mademoiselle Du 
berges came in. Peggy held out her arms. 
They clasped in a close embrace. 
“Come!” Yvonne said 
They left the room with arms entwined. 


TO BE CONTINUED 
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| Winning the War 


JHEN the wires flashed, 
W “America dec'ares war” 
‘round the world, the an- 
swering thought of the peoples 


of the world was the one word — 


“speed.” 


That was their conception ol our 
characteristic national trait 


‘speed.’ 


“Speed up, America,” became a 
world cry, and from that day 
forward Uncle Sam has “kept 
his foot on the accelerator.” 


The land of the fastest trains, of 
the most universal use of the 
telegraph, the telephone, the 
automobile, and all the modern 
agencies of fast communication 
responded to the call for 
“speed.” 

\nd because the American people 
had with characteristic appre- 
clation adopted the automobile 

elsewhere a luxury as an 
every-day utlity, there was full 
developed in this country an 
adaptable metal-working in- 
dustry, of huge 
equipped and ready 
peed behind war-work as no 
other nation in the world could 
have done. 


proportion a 


to put suit hi 


Speed is winning the war, 


The Willys-Overland Industries, 
as one of the largest units in the 
Automotive Industry as a whole, 
is doing its allotted share of war- 
work—has had its share in at- 
taining the speed the world ex- 
pected of us as a nation. 


The indus 


We shall conti uc to devote our 
energies to supplying our share 
of the national requirements in 
war materials. And we. shall 
continue also to the best of our 
ability to supply the national 
need for automobiles and yet 
more automobiles. 


For, inspiring as the war work is, 
the production of automobiles 
under present conditions is al 


most as great a national service 


In every nook and corner of the 
country the product of this in- 
dustry is doing its share in an 

world call “Speed 


werine the 
up), \n ri a. 


Overland cars everywhere are help 
ing their owners speed up the 
work of a nation at war, depend 
ably, thriftily, saving time and 
economizing man power, alike 
for the captains of industry, the 
workers in industry, and for the 
farmers, large and small, and 

the farm worker 


Everywhere the lines of communi 
cation between the great agri 
cultural sections and the great 
industrial centers are being kept 
open by time-saving, man-saving 
Overland 

In pired by the thought that every 

Overland we can build and cde 

liver during the war will con 

tribute its share to the wat 
peed of the 
build in quality and quantity to 


nation, we hall 


Ww utmost of our ability. 


ind the product are 


helpin to peed ulp) \merica.”’ 


winning the War. 











to question Schwieger, because the German 
Government had not made a reply and was 
eeking information as well as an excuse 
Schwieger made a verbal report and then 
ibmitted a written one. Upon the basis 
of this information the Berlin authorities, 
through the Foreign Office, replied that the 
Lusitania was not sunk by the torpedo, but 
by ammunition, which it was supposed to 
have aboard. At the time the German note 
vas published no one could understand the 
grounds Germany had for charging that 
the Lusitania carried war munitions which 
exploded about the same time or shortly 
after the explosion of the torpedo This 
point is now explained by Schwieger’s 
report 

After leaving Kiel with Von Tirpitz’s 
ink the first large passenger liner 
he encountered off the coast of Ireland, 
Schwieger reached the waters off Queens 
town. This is a paraphrase of the substance 
of his report. For fear of being detected he 
submerged, retaining his periscope above 
the surface of a rather calm sea. After 
waiting twenty-four hours and sighting no 
ships he ventured upward with his sub 
marine, ordered the men above for fresh air 
and put up the wireless masts. While cruis 
ing about in this manner for some hours he 
picked up a message from the British Ad 
miralty warning all ships to avoid the sea 
route which was designated, on the ground 
that an enemy submarine was somewhere 
in the vicinity 

Astonished to learn that his presence was 
known tothe British Government Schwieger 
ordered the masts lowered. His men de 
ascended to their bottled posts The officer 
followed and within a few minutes the 
U-boat, with the exception of the telltale 
periscope, was under water. Schwieger was 
disgusted with his luck and had started to 
run away when he sighted a large steamer 
approaching in the distance The engines 
were stopped. The submarine floated while 
Schwieger watched. He timed the speed 
of the advancing ship, judged it to be 
hetween twenty-two and twenty-four knots 
and satisfied himself that she was not a 
warship 

He awaited his prey. At twenty-two 
knots it would require accurate and quick 
firing. Schwieger’s eyes were fixed. As the 
liner came nearer he judged her speed at 
seventeen knots and knew his job would 
not be so difficult as he had expected. When 
questioned s« hwieger said he was sure the 
Lusitania slowed down between five and 
seven knots as it approached him 

When the great ship with its priceless hu- 
man cargo was directly between Schwieger 
and the Irish coast he launched a torpedo 
and plunged his submarine down into the 
sea, only to rise a few minutes later at an- 
other point. As soon as his periscope was 
above water Schwieger saw the explosion 
and read the name Lusitania on the prow of 
the ship. This was the first time Schwieger 
recognized the liner, so he stated in his re- 
port, and while he was watching the ship 
in distress he noticed u violent explosion, 
which he could not account for because he 
had fired but one torpedo. 


orders to 


Bombs in the Lusitania’s Cargo 


After the great ship plunged to its immor- 
tal grave Schwieger returned to Kiel. When 
cross-examined at Kiel by the admiral, 
Schwieger stated that the liner must have 
had ammunition aboard, because the color 
of the smoke which followed the first ex 
plosion was different from that which fol 
lowed the second one This statement 
furnished the excuse that the German Gov- 
ernment was seeking. Without revealing 
its source of information the Imperial Gov- 
ernment stated that the Lusitania carried 
ammunition, and added something that 
Schwieger did not report, namely: That the 
vessel was armed. The German Admiralty, 
which framed the original reply, desired in 
this manner to place the blame for the loss 
of life more than eleven hundred persons 
perished on this eventful May day— upon 
England and the United States 

These statements are borne out by the 
events that immediately followed the sink 
ng of the Lusitania. When the ship was 
sunk I was in St.-Quentin, France, with a 
group of foreign newspaper men on an 
official visit to the German Front. On the 
seventh of May we read a bulletin from 
London announcing the sinking. Several 
days later came the official German report, 
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which was posted on the walls of the St.- 
Quentin City Hall, stating that the Lusi- 
tania carried ammunition and that the 
explosions of this war material caused the 
frightful loss of life. Later I was in Berlin 
in company with other correspondents, and 
was given the German note. After Ger- 
many made this explanation both the Brit- 
ish Government and the port authorities of 
New York announced that the Lusitania 
did not carry ammunition. 

Though Schwieger’s report does not con- 
tain further important details the missing 
links are supplied by a report made to .ne 
German Admiralty by a petty officer aboard 
the U-C 52, who returned to Germany as 
an attaché of the German Embassy with 
former Ambassador Count von Bernstorff. 
The name of this man is known to the 
United States Government. An account 
of his confession, which leaked out of Ge 
many this year, came to me through the 
same trustworthy source as Schwieger’s 
report 

Before the Lusitania sailed on its last 
voyage this young naval officer was ordered 
to place bombs or infernal machines in the 
cargo of the Lusitania. The machines were 
timed so as to explode when the Lusitania 
reached Liverpool. This officer stated that 
he succeeded in placing seven such machines 
in the hold of the liner, it being the scheme 
to destroy a great portion of the British 
docks in the Mersey River. 


Whaat of the German Navy 


So far as this petty officer knew these in 
structions did not come from Berlin, and 
when Von Bernstorff heard of the plans a 
serious dispute developed. It reached a 
crisis when the Lusitania sank. What Von 
Bernstorff's reactions were the petty officer 
did not state, but the interviews that the 
Ambassador gave out at the time would 
lead one to be lie »ve that he knew nothing of 
either of the plots, such was his ability to 
camouflage his knowledge with plausible 
English sentences 

It is a curious coincidence that at about 
the same time that the report of young 
Schwieger and the confession of the naval 
officer reached the outside world several al 
leged German spies were being examined in 
New York City before the courts. They 
were under indictment for placing infernal 
machines aboard the Lusitania. In their 
statements to the court, which later led to 
their conviction, they declared that they 
had placed seven machines in the cargo of 
the great liner and that these machines 
were referred to by German naval officers 
under Captain Boy-Ed as cigars. 

This, then, is the story of the Lusitania 
aftermath. Schwieger, who regarded the 
women and children as sheep, has paid the 
penalty- a mild one, perhaps, in compari- 
son to the crime, but his was not the whole 
responsibility. Germany and the other con- 
spirators have not been punished. Perhaps 
this is one of the many reasons the war is 
not ended. 

It was only after the Lusitania was tor- 
pedoed that Germany began to build sub- 
marines on a large scale and to reconstruct 
her navy. Von Tirpitz, who had been 
Secretary .of the Imperial Navy for more 
than fifteen years, had been concentrating 
on battleships. It was brought out in a 
Reichstag debate, for instance, after the 
Grand Admiral was forced from the navy 
by Von Bethmann-Hollweg, that Germany 
had only four submarines at the beginning 
of the war, and that in May, 1916, the 
number was so small that it was impossible 
for Germany to maintain the announced 
blockade of the British Isles. Von Tirpitz 
had also been building heavily armored 
ships with big guns. He had sacrificed 
speed. He sought range and weight. 

Following the Lusitania “victory” a great 
many people in Germany began to ask why 
the German Navy did not venture away 
from Helgcland, Kiel and Wilhelmshaven 
Their curiosity was as natural as that of 
the rest of the world. Germany at the be- 
ginning of hostilities, according to a recent 
estimate by the Frankfurter Zeitung, had 
one million nineteen thousand tons of war- 
ships of all classes; the number and type 
of units was not disclosed. “‘With such a 
fleet,” the public asked, “‘why does Ger- 
many not do something?” 

Though there may be various answers 
given, including those that the Allied Navy 
was too large and formidable, and that the 


German Navy was not prepared for the 
kind of sea warfare it would have to fight to 
be sure of sufficient success to justify its ad- 
venture, other reasons might be given; 
but it is an interesting fact that at this time 
the German Navy called into its council a 
Baron von Koeppen, a famous German ship 
designer, who before the war had made a 
specialty of merchant ships. Baron von 
Koeppen was a man who had lived a great 
deal in the United States and England, 
where he had studied shipbuilding. His 
hobby was speed. In his laboratories he 
had models of battleships, cruisers and mer- 
chantmen constructed after a new type. 
His ships were light, they swam low in the 
water, and they had a new system of pro- 
pellers. He had been experimenting before 
the war with a merchant ship which was to 
be ba fastest in the world. 

Von Koeppen was called to the Admiralty 
headquarters. His plans were examined. 
He was questioned, and, his suggestions pre- 
vailed. Under his direction several of Ger- 
many’s old ships were reconstructed for the 
purpose of increasing their speed. This 
work was well under way when the Battle 
of Jutland was fought. Von Koeppen at 
that time was given credit for saving a 
great part of the German Navy in that en- 
gagement, because the additional speed 
which his craftsmanship gave the German 
battle units enabled them to make a quick 
get-away. In that battle, too, the German 
38.5-centimeter guns proved to be the best 
pieces aboard any of the ships, and Krupps 
was ordered immediately to begin the con- 
struction of these guns on a large scale. 

During the past two years—-the informa- 
tion which I have comes from reliable 
sources--the German Navy has been con- 
centrating on speed and range. This fact is 
the one upon which a certain school of Al- 
lied observers bases its belief that some day 
a part of the German Navy will venture 
forth into the North Sea or Atlantic on a 
raid. With this fact some observers answer 
the question that is universally asked: 
“What will the German Navy do?” 

From an official report that I read re- 
cently while in Switzerland I may give the 
following facts about the status of the 
German Navy to-day: 

During the war there have been many 
radical changes in the plans of the German 
Government respecting the navy. Von 
Tirpitz is now generally recognized as a 
failure, as a man who did more talking and 
scheming than building. Until the war 
started he steadily opposed the construction 
of submarines, and only after Weddigen’s 
success in sinking three British destroyers 
in the North Sea was he convinced that the 
submarine should be Germany’s chief naval 
weapon. Von Tirpitz then ordered a large 
number of submarines, but because the 
shipyards could not turn them out imme- 
diately there was considerable delay. 


Flaws in the Cruiser Hindenburg 


After the sinking of the Lusitania sub- 
marine construction was started on a large 
scale at Kiel, Dantzic, Wilhelmshaven, 
Bremen and other places. As materials be- 

came scarce the big shipping companies, 
such as the Hamburg-American Line and 
the North-German Lloyd, were forced to 
stop work on the freight and passenger 
ships that they were building for after-the- 
war trade. I remember seeing on the Weser 
River between Bremen and Bremerhaven 
the keels of fifteen ships that these com- 
panies had begun during the first part of 
1916. I was invited to Brenfen at the time 
by the German Foreign Office, which or- 
ganized an excursion for the foreign corre- 
spondents to see the return of the Deutsch- 
land. Work on these ships had to be stopped 
so that the labor could be used on subma- 
rines. 

Following the battle off the coast of Den- 
mark there were many naval officers in 
Germany who thought that it would not be 
necessary for the German Navy to venture 
out again and many of the big 38.5 centi- 
meter guns were taken off the ships and 
transported to the Western Front. During 
1917 and 1918 the shortage of steel, steel- 
hardening ores and copper was such that 
these big pieces could not be manufactured 
with the speed the military authorities de- 
sired, despite the large shipments of iron 
ore and other minerals from Sweden—min- 
erals exchanged for potatoes. The entrance 
of the United States on the side of the 
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European Entente forced Germany to draw 
immediately upon all sources for raw ma- 
terials for her big guns, and though a few 
of these 38.5-centimeter pieces are still in 
France most of them have been sent back 
to Kiel, Helgoland, Wilhelmshaven and 
Cuxhaven, to be placed aboard ‘the big 
ships. 

During the past year, for instance, Ger- 
many has practically rebuilt the battle- 
— Baden, Bayern, Markgraf, Kronprinz 
and Grosser Kurfuerst. Some of their 
heavy armor plate has been removed. They 
have been placed lower in the water and 
only the38.5-centimeter guns placed aboard. 
These guns are reported to have a range of 
twenty-five miles. The Baden incidentally 
is the flagship of the Grand Fleet, which is 
under the command of Admiral Scheer, who 
had his clothing torn off during the Battle 
of Jutland. Under Scheer is the Kaiser’s 
sailor son, Prince Adalbert of Prussia, who 
is captain of the cruiser Dantzic. 

The Hindenburg, Germany's newest and 
largest cruiser, is still afloat, according to 
the report, though this ship has proyed a 
failure and disappointment. Last fall the 
Hindenburg was sent out on a trial trip but 
developed so many flaws that she had to be 
completely overhauled. The Hindenburg 
up to the first of this year carried only guns 
of thirty-centimeter caliber, but she is still 
the flagship of Admiral Hipper, commander 
of a battle-cruiser squadron. 


Fluctuating Morale and Theatricals 


The first real exercise that the German 
Navy has had during the war followed the 
Russian Revolution. At that time several 
hundred battle units and transports were 
sent into the Baltic, and as a result of the 
freedom that the men had in Russia and 
the vacation on the water the morale of the 
sailors and officers rose to a high point. 
This excursion, for it was nothing more 
than that, put new life into the fleet and 
hampered for a time the activities of the 
secret societies whose aim was revolt. 

Before going into the question of the 
morale of the enemy navy some facts may 
be given from the report about the status of 
the German submarine construction. At 
the beginning of this year Germany had 
only eight large cruiser submarines. These 
are ships with from two thousand four hun- 
dred to two thousand eight hundred tons 
displacement. They are armed with six 
inch guns and carry four torpedo tubes. 
The old Deutschland, the submarine mer- 
chantman which made two trips to the 
United States, has been converted into a 
war U-boat of this type. Captain Koenig 
is no longer in command, having accepted 
a civil position in Bremen. During the 
past winter this ship was commanded by 
Captain Yess, who, according to confiden- 
tial German reports, made a seven-months 
trip to the coast of South America. By 
those acquainted with Germany's subma- 
rine fleet it is believed that the U-boats 
which operated off the American coast in 
May and June were of this type. 

The morale of the German Navy fluctu- 
ates like the morale of the people. At the 
time of the mutiny in Kiel the spirit of the 
officers and sailors was so belligerent and 
hostile toward the government that grave 
measures had to be taken to rouse the 
Fatherland spirit. The Navy Department 
organized a special propaganda bureau, 
such as the army has had throughout the 
war, for the purpose of creating an esprit de 
corps. New moving-picture theaters were 
opened in all naval bases. Lecturers were 
sent to the casinos. Individual workers 
were placed aboard the ships. Men who 
were believed to be organizing the secret 
societies were removed from their posts and 
sent to the Western Front. A few were 
punished and imprisoned. 

To answer the question ‘‘ What will the 
German Navy do?” one must take into 
consideration all these facts about the 
enemy: The kind of ships that could be 
used, the new type of submarine and the 
morale of the men. One must consider 
too the military situation as a whole, for 
the attitude of German officials themselves 
regarding the ultimate use of the navy is 
constantly changing. There was a time 
when German officials believed that Ger- 
many should not use her navy during this 
war; that it would be better to emerge from 
the present fighting with a strong navy 

(Concluded on Page 67) 
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a KODAK 
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Photography's Atd in the Mending of Men 


over, it is upon photographic negatives that the 
X-Ray publishes its secrets for the appraising eye of 


‘ROM the sinister tumult of battle arises at least 

one comforting note the record of a great sal- 
vage in wounded men. For each brave life charged 
to war’s grim account, ten broken soldiers are 
brought back to health through the merciful agen- 
cies of surgery. Among these agencies the X-Ray 
holds a necessary place in the prognosis of wounds 
and fractures, in locating bullets and in reading the 
condition of internal tissues. 


Photography discovered the X-Ray; and when the 
dangers lurking in its injudicious use threatened to 
discredit the X-Ray, photography devised safeguards 
and reclaimed it for the good of humanity. More- 


the surgeon, so clearing the way for correct treat- 


ment and cure 


Here again, science, through photography, looks 
to the Eastman Kodak Company for much that is 
of constructive value. Eastman probably supplies 
the larger proportion of the entire world output of 
X-Ray plates and films; and while these form 
but one among many Classes of Eastman products, 
the sponsors of the business regard with a peculiar 
pride this definite contribution to a great and 


humane achievement 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
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“Comfortable and Clean!’”’ 


“For use once by one user!”’ 


** So soft and absorbent that it 
is real pleasure to use it.”’ 
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“You've said it—It is a ScotTissue Towel’’ 


Conservation’s answer to Personal Hygiene’s demand for absolute cleanli- 
ness and comfort—the one towel that economically combines the “ new 
towel for every user’? idea with a// the qualities of a really good towel. 
Splendid economy in factories where good hygienic conditions play a part in speeding up production. 
Saves laundry labor. Again, clean washrooms help mightily in reducing labor turnover. ScotTissue 
n the washroom is the employees’ assurance of healthy cleanliness and perfect towel service. Look for Scot Tissue 
Towels on the shelf 


Scott Paper Company or in the Scot Tissue 


' , cabinet. 
; Manufacturers of Scot Tissue Towels and Toilet Paper rs 
30 Church Street, NEW YORK 113 East Austin Ave., CHICAGO 


356 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO Chester, Pa. Address nearest office | . i } 


Ege : 
HEREVER modern . Pome . 2 . IF 


standards of cleanliness 
a i j } 
S 0) } I 
/ es) ee * 
» 
Scot Tissue Products for Personal Hygiene , 


prevail, Scot Tissue I owels 
are economical lest them 
out in office or factory wash 
room. They'll prove their 
satisfaction and economy 














Concluded from Page 64) 
This opinion has been 


an to risk defeat. 
the dominant one. 
[he German Navy, asevents haveshown, 
been maintaining a defensive 
attitude. Helgoland, Wilhelmshaven, Kiel, 
Bremerhaven and Cuxhaven are heavily 
garrisoned. From each of these ports there 
is a long line of fishing smacks keeping a 
watchful eye on any and all approaching 
craft. The navy has a large fleet of Zeppe 
lins and a larger fleet of hydroplane scouts. 
l'ravelers from Germany who have been in 
recently state that there is 
never an hour when the hydroplanes are not 
off the coast. For defense Germany is pre- 
pared. For offensive operations by sea she 
s equally prepared. Her best ships have 
ween rebuilt. They now have speed and 
range They could venture out into the 
North Sea or Atlantic and cause consider- 
ible damage before they could be defeated 
ind destroyed. But will they? 
It would be foolish to forecast naval 
perations when the decision rests almost 


has long 








these ities 


church, into whose doors people were pass- 
ng and from which issued hospitable musics, 
tremulous and sweet. Private Pettigrew 
lanced at his wrist watch. 

“I’ve got about half an hour left,”’ he 
aid ‘Either I can take you. home 
ir 
heard the wistfulness under- 
She said quietly: ‘‘It looks 

Let's go in $a 
in, and sat in a dim pew 
great stained-glass window, while 
isic rolled and whispered about them. 
singing too— chimed voices that 
struck silver out of the air;and after that a 
sonorous young clergyman read an endur- 
ng song from a fine and simple old Book: 

“The ungodly have drawn out the sword, 
ind have bent their bow, to cast down the 
poor and needy, and to slay such as are of 
a right conver 

“Their sword shall go through their own 
eart, and their bow shall be broken.” 

Miss Heath put her hand and 


clasped the hand of the bronzed boy beside 


Miss Heat} 
ying 
ol and restful. 


So they went 


under a 
the m 


here was 


sation 


out 


her. He did not move, but sat with a glory 
n his eyes and a mighty comfort in his 
soul, staring down at the prayer book, 
vhose words he could not see 

The Lord ordereth a good man's go 


me . 6 TI ough he fall, he shall not be 
for the Lord upholdeth him 
his hand.”’ 


A lump came 


as away 


into Miss Heath’s throat: 
then s iddenly felt a touch upon her 
sleeve and up, startled. Private 
Pettigrew was regarding her with his gentle 


twisted smile 


she 


looked 


I'll have to be goin’ now,” he said in a 
whisper. 

blindly, and together they tip- 
toed down the aisle. In the vestibule of the 
which was filled with asort of holy 
y echoing with music, 


he took his leave of her. 


half 
She rose 
nuren, 


twilight and was fair 


I reckon we'll never meet again,” he 
said. “It wouldn't be natural if we did. 
Things like this don’t hay pen more than 
' But I want to tell you, ma’am, that 
it'll be all right 


miCce, 
iowever the luck breaks 
with me I’ve got your picture in my 
and I’ve got your face in my heart, 
as you might say; and nothin’ that counts 
can touch me now. Wherever I am I'll go 
ight on seein’ you, and worshipin’ and 


whatever it Is that made you. 


pocket 


you, 
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entirely with Field Marshal von Hinden- 


burg. He is the dictator of the navy as 
well as of the army, and the question of what 
the enemy navy will do resolves itself into 
the puzzle “What will Von Hindenburg 
do?” 

The decision of the German General 
Staff will depend to a great extent upon the 
outcome of this year’s battles and the num- 
ber of men the United States 
Fran¢te. Hindenburg sent the submarines 
to American waters to sink United States 
transports, but they have failed so far, and 
it is now late July. To win a military deci 
sion in France the enemy General Staff will 
have to watch carefully what the United 
States does. So far the United States has 
shipped a million men to Europe, and a 
very, very small percentage has been lost. 
The war is becoming a question of reserves, 
and if Von Hindenburg begins to realize the 
extent of our preparations it would not be 
surprising if he ordered at least a part, of 
the German fleet into the Atlantic to raid 
the convoys. 


sends to 


EVENING POST 


There are those who believe that Ger 
many is playing her last trump in the west, 
but there are others, who are looking fur 
ther ahead, 
fighting is 
finale next vear between Germany and the 
United States Army in France. If the war 


who maintain that thi 
preparation for the 


only the 





is to last another year or two there is cet 
tain to be a naval engagement, and it may 
be stated with equal definitene that if 
Germany intends to win or lose this year a 


German naval raid may be expected —that 
is, provided that the enem ralt car 
evade the watchful waiting of the united 


Allied fleet! 


It is said to be the Kaiser's ambition to 
realize the statement he made early in I 
reign that Germany ‘future lic nm the 


Von Hindenburg, Von Tirpitz and 
the Pan-Germans who control the destinies 
of the Central Powers know this, and they 
are the ones W ho will dex ide w hat the Ger 
man Navy will do 

But the greatest sequel to the 
is in the making. Official 


Seas 


Lusitania 


Germa ha 


PRIVATE PETTIGREW’S GIRL 


Cencluded from Page 7) 


“And if I don’t come back you'll know 
there’s somethin’ of you buried— over 
there. 

“T ain’t sayin’ I wouldn't have gone any- 
way and —put up some kind of ashow. But 
I'll do better for havin’ you to think of, 
ma’am. I'll do better for havin’ your pie 
ture in my pocket. It’s hard to say— what 
I mean-—but I reckon you understand.” 

He stopped and looked long at her, and 
she saw herself shining and sainted in his 
eyes. It made her tingle in all her fiber. A 
flood of tears welled up within her, tears 
that she could not shed, tears that must 
remain locked within her breast, because 
she was a light creature, a dancing girl, and 
not made for weeping. 

‘I understand,” she said. 

It was then that Private Pettigrew had 
his inspiration. Suddenly putting his hand 
into his trousers pocket he drew out a small 
cheap service pin of the variety worn by 
those who cannot afford rubies and dia- 
monds. He had bo ght it several days 
earlier, vaguely purposing to send it to the 
great-aunt in the South. But he had never 
been able to summon the courag 

“*Ma’am,”’ said he, “I'd like for you to 
have this. It ain’t much—but there’s no 
one else —and you can throw it away if you 
don’t want it.” 

He placed the pin in her hand, gently 
closed her fingers upon it; then se izing her 
entire small fist shook it awkwardly. 

“*Good-by,” he said. *‘Good-by, ma’am. 
You've been mighty good to me. Mighty 
sweet—and good. I'll never forget you.” 

“*And I'll never forget you, William Pet- 
* cried Miss Heath with an uncer- 


re to do so, 








tigrew, 
tain voice. ‘‘ Never, never! Good-by—and 
God bless you! . . . And give them 


hell!’ 

‘*Ma’am,” said Private Pettigrew simply, 
‘I will.” 

Then he turned and down the 
church steps and hurried away with great 
strides, holding his hat in his hand. 


went 


Exactly half an hour later Miss Dais: 
Heath, of the chorus of Bubbles, arrived at 
a certain very famous, very exclusive res- 
taurant in Fifth Avenue, and was shown up 
a flight of red-carpeted stairs to a private 
dining salon on the second floor 

‘This is Mr. Varick’s room,” said the 
waiter y » conducted her Miss Heath 














nodded and walked into the designated 
chamber. 

A boy of nineteen or twenty 
immature handsome face, sat smoking a 
cigarette at a table laid for two. He wore 
the blue dress uniform of a member of the 
Naval Reserve, but everything about him, 
from his jade cigarette holder and _ his 
platinum wrist watch to the sleek way of 
brushing his hair, bespoke the manner of 
one belonging to the aristocracy of riches. 
As she entered he sprang up and impul- 
sively caught her hands. 

“Daisy! You got my note? 

“Yes, Hugh.” 

‘You're right on time. That's splendid; 
because every minute’s precious nowadays 
I've got only a week before | start on the 
training cruise.” 

“A whole weel You're lucky, Hugh.”’ 

The boy’s face assumed an expression of 
tremendous vity. 

“Daisy,” he said, “I’ve decided some- 
thing —I'’ve decided that we're going to be 
married before I leave New York.” 

For a moment the room blurred before 
the girl's eyes. The blood surged into her 
then ebbed away, leaving them 
white and cold. She drew a deep breath 

“We're not going to be married, Hugh 
she said. ‘* We're not going to be married 


with an 


9 





cheeks, 
ever 


The boy laughed 


tenderness 


with an air of wise 


“| understand,” he said. ‘ You're think 
ing of my family. You're thinking they'll 
disown me for marrying a ce girl 
Well, let them! I've a million in own 
name,” 
I know you have,” said 

“That’ why Ll’ ve 
land you 

He stared 
eyes 

“Land me! 


“Ve 


orus 


my 


Heath. 


Miss 
been working So hard to 


at her with horror-stricker 


he cried 
land you! ] ippose it not very 


pleasant,” she continued, ‘‘to be thought 
of asa fish. But that’s what comes of ha 
ing more money than is good for you. WI 
Hugh, I've never considered you as any 
thing but a good catch. If it’s any comfort 
to you, I’ve never considered any man in 
any other way intil last night.” 

“Last night!’ exclaimed the boy sO 
that’s it! That’ Vhy you wontn me 
There's someone sad 





stair 





always looked upon the sinking of this ship 
wanavalevent, a" victory.”” The loss of life 
has had no more effect upon the leader 
than it had upon oung Schwieger, to 


whom eleven hundred noncombatants were 


as sheep. It was this method of submarine 
warfare that drove the United States into 
the hostilitie The Lusitania is an un 


healed wound in the heart of the German 
nation, a cancer with all its complication 

It may be t rany’s fate 
f the war and the enemy's future 
vill be decided in a great or small naval 
but hi 
too, has di 

appeared, moral « that the 
Jusitania the civilized 
world is greater, vaster and more enduring 


the decisior 


on the 


hat Greer 


sea 
engagement Schwieger ij 
he I u 


the 


pone, 
live itania 
but 


typitie to 


master 
ius 
whol 


than it ever wa 

Though the immediate the 
Lusitania aftermath have been chronicled, 
the historical record will not be written 
until the war ends, until Right win 
Might. The sequel to the Lusitania will be 


events of 


against 





completed when Germany is defeated 
Yes,” said Mi Heath quietly there's 
someone else thank God! eal man, 
Hugh: a real, live, flesh-and-blood, human 
man. He saw me in the show—saw me 


dancing to music with paint on my face, 
but he didn’t think of me as a chorus girl 
He thought of me as a good woman, as a 
good American. And he was so plain and 
simple and ordinary—that I knew there 
must be thousands more like him. And that 
made the world over for me. From that 
minute I’ve been just what he thought me 
I've been a good woman, a good American 
And good Americans don’t sell themselve 
into any kind of slavery!” 

She paused, and unconscious! 
straightened. 

“Day before yesterday,”’ she went 
“T’'d have said that any girl who turned 
down Hugh Varick—with a million in his 
own name-—wasn’'t in her right mind. But 
now I know—now I can see that it’s 


y her figure 


on, 


not 
right for a woman to sell herself, nor for a 
man to sell himself, It’s not—being free!" 

Again she hesitated, as though strug 
gling with ideas that were new and vast and 
strange. 

“It’s not—being free! And it’s not being 
fair to the men--and the boys—who are 
going to fight for freedom, Oh, the war's 
not all in France! It's here in America, in 
New York—up and down the streets of the 
city; and it’s we who must see that what is 
won abroad shall not be lost—at home! 
There has been too great a price paid for 
freedom,” she ended with a little conclusive 
gesture, ‘“‘for any one person to— abuse it.’ 

She lifted her head and looked him in the 
then turned toward the door. He 
made an involuntary movement as though 


eyes; 


to prevent her, but immediately checked 
himself; and she went out without another 
glance at him, without another word 
In the hallway, however, he paused, 
iddenly aware of a pricking in her right 
hand, Glancing dowr ne iw to her sur 
prise that it was tightly closed. She opened 
it. There in her palm was the modest little 
er e pin that ly ite Pettivrew had 
given her 
God e whispered help me -to be 

worthy 

With trembling finger he fastened the 
pin to her eap showy aist; then walked 
wit a proud step down the ed-carpeted 


ind out 









For Motor Car 
Track and Tractor 
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All bearings will become worn to 
some extent by continuous use; but 
while some bearings ‘wear out”’ and 
have to be replaced, Timken Bear- 
ings simply ‘“‘wear in”’ and can be 
restored to full efficiency by a simple 
adjustment. 


Hold the ‘“‘cup”’ of a Timken 
Bearing in your left hand and the 
‘““cone”’’ carrying the rollers in your 
right. 

Put them together—they fit per- 
fectly. Suppose they have been run- 
ning for 5,000, 10,000 or 50,000 
miles. It merely means that the cup 
is a fraction of a thousandth of an 
inch larger inside and the rollers an 
equally small fraction smaller. 


But, as both are conical, you can 
simply push the cone a trifle farther 
into the cup, and it will fit as well 
as ever. 


And that’s all you have to do to 
entirely correct the effects of wear. 


TIMKEN 


“Wear In’— 


Just a part turn of a wrench and 
you have a new bearing. 


This provision to take up the 
effects of wear—before it injures 
the expensive and important load- 
carrying and load-driving parts—is 
a vital principle of good motor-car 
engineering. 


It is illustrated in many parts of 
your car—nowhere is it more im- 
portant than in its bearings. 


They support the car’s weight and 
keep in adjustment the transmission 
gears, and the driving mechanism of 
the rear axle. Bearings that ‘‘ wear 
out’’ not only have to be replaced 
themselves, but their looseness may 
lead directly to injury and replace- 
ment of other important parts also. 


And the tapered design of Timken 
Bearings does more than make them 
adjustable—it enables them to do 
work that would otherwise have to 
be done by two bearings. 
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or Wear Out 


Like every other anti-friction bear- 
ing, they support the weight of car 
and passengers—the radial load, as 
engineers speak of it. 

But there is another important 
requirement for bearings in a motor- 
car and that is to resist ‘“‘end-thrust,”’ 
the force which tries to hurl you 
from your seat when you swing 
around a corner. 


The side pressure developed is 
frequently tremendous. The same 
centrifugal force that tries, when you 
swing around a sharp turn, to hurl 
you from your seat puts a pressure 
on the bearings far beyond that of 
the ordinary load. 

It is sometimes the practice to 
meet this side pressure with addi- 
tional “‘thrust’”’ bearings. But due 
to their tapered design, Timken 
Bearings meet both radial load and 
end thrust without the need of any 
special device. 

Thus the use of Timken Bearings 





not only means practically unlimited 
bearing life but the need of fewer 
bearing parts. 

The design of Timken Bearings so 
perfectly meets the needs of motor- 
car service that it has never had to 
be altered or improved, since it was 
invented years ago. 

The manufacture of Timken Bear- 
ings, even back of the production of 
the steel itself, is carried on in the 
Timken factory. From the selection 
of the raw material to the installation 
of the finished bearing in the passen- 
ger car, commercial car, industrial 
truck or farm tractor, every step of 
production is rigidly held to Timken 
standards. 

Send for and read ‘‘The Companies 
Timken Keeps,” a booklet listing the cars 
in which Timken Bearings are used at the 
points of hard service—transmission, dif- 


ferential, pinion (or worm), and wheels. 
Seut free, postpaid, on request to 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. 
WY Canton, Ohio 
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70 
‘ nan the , rinal, Dut in no case 
can it tn hat the author ha 
1a i it I t ‘ translated into 
notwod ctor will see scene 
‘ ime wa I ‘ f them views the 
vugh the j total of } exper 
the experience f two people 
eve lentical Ima 
‘ ‘ lor if i ho if t I 
a ilgarian and an artist! 
\ er treme lo fact rtnatt bound 
na change from the author's in 
" meeption is that the photoplay 
al product the work of continu 
‘ director, technical department 
i in and lighting expert Musical 
ma, it is true, is also a social collabora 
n between author and librettist, yet the 
f each of these artists may be sepa 
ate erfect vhereas the ueccess of the 
wtoplay depends entirely upon the arti 
tear ork of the mar collaborator 
ind man's work can stand alone rhis 
fact adds immensely to our difficulties, for 
if any one of the ial group falls down the 
result disastrou A recent ambitiou 
pe n was absolutely ruined by harsh 
y 
M y list of stage successes permits me to 
feel that | know something about dramatic 
tion, then why and so on 
nu vrote a man who stands near the top 
of the drama in America. He has not yet 


recognized the fact that the photoplay isa 
new and separate art, but believes that it is 
i mere appendage of the stage, minus the 
poker word 

Before the high development of our new 
technic, that was the prevalent point of 
V within the industry itself 
Which explains why the melodrama, which 
uuld be told in action, was the favorite 

urce of the first pictures. The phrase 
silent drama” is a curse hard to live down. 
The automobile was at first truly a 
horseless carriage,"" but when it demon 
| itself as an entirely new method of 
womotion the name was dropped, yet the 
photoplay is still burdened with a negative 
name suggesting that something is missing 
Nowadays it is as foolish to call the photo- 
play “silent” drama as it would be to dub 
floral wall paper “‘scentless"’ printing 

The epidemic of little theaters, classic 
dancing and pageants has turned 
(America into a nation of playwrights, so 
the explanations herein mentioned are not 
addressed to the indignant topnotcher of 
the drama, but to all of you who expect to 
ict in or write for the movies 

he most fundamental physical differ- 
ence between the stage and the screen is 
the point of view from whic! 
In an audience of two thousand the stage 
iction must be addressed to two thousand 
focal points, whereas but one eye sees our 
picture, and that is in the camera. This in 
troduces the problem of depth, which 1 
but it 


ew ever 


trate 


achool 


each is seen. 


too intricate for a full explanation 


may be guessed from contemplating the 
difference between a single flat photograph 
and the old-fashioned stereoscope 


Artistic Freedom of the Film 


Beside on 
narrow “a it recece tron Live stacile 
whereas ours is but a few feet wide in close 


up but expand to indetinite 


long perspective 

lhe stage is limited to a very few scene 
und the action must be co ed within 
these and the pl ical limitatior of the 
theate hereas we in take the ectator 
»>a hundred place fron e end of the 
\ to the ther, and { v the her 
ery foot of | more way trom hi 
iilice to the rendezvous with | ad ‘ 
n the park 

Should the dramatist wish to carry | 
nudience beyond the arro onfines of hi 
tage picture he m t resort to crude nose 


ist re 
like the clattering of hoof beats 
of horns, the ventriloquistic calls from the 
wings. On the other hand, we show the 
heriff’s daughter tearing down the road on 
her pinto in a cloud of dust. If the drama 

create the illusion of a threat 

without the keep he 
crowds a bunch of stuges into a dressing 
room, and while they roar their disap- 
proval the stage manager opens and closes 
the door, so as to gain the effect of chang 

ing distance. But we show the crowd itself 
Scenery on the stage is built of light, flimsy, 
portable stuff, that can be transported and 


the toot ing 


list wishes to 


ening mob astle 
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THE GOLDEN SILENCE OF THE SILVER SCREEN 


Centinued from Page 22) 


we build solidly for but 
and are thus permitted 
cence impossible in the 


used for a year; 
me performance 
effects and magnif 
theater 
Time as 


the stage 


well as space puts its limit on 
Suppose the wronged lady wishes 
the audience to know of the day she stubbed 
She squares herself by the fire, an | 
while the orchestra plays a little chills and 
fever she indulges in a long monologue, 
telling the dramatic details of her error. 
We can visualize them down to their most 
forbidden details 

[hus while the stage deals with the pres- 
ent action of the character we may drift off 
past. These pictures are known 
technically as “‘retrospects,”’ to distinguish 
them from the “‘ cut back,” which is usually 
i “flash” of some previous action within 
the play itself 

In a like manner the future may be in- 
luded in the photoplay. A young lad sits 
by his mother’s side and tells her of his 
hopes and aspirations, and as he talks the 
picture fades into scenes on the battlefront, 
where the boy, now grown to manhood, 
leads thousands of the troops to immortal 
victories 

The stage, you see, is bound by space 
and time, whereas on the screen we may be 
here, there and everywhere; in the present, 
past or future; our dreams, memories, 
thoughts and imaginings capable of picto- 
rial expression In fact, the photoplay is 
absolutely free from the bondage of the 
material world 


her toe 


nto the 


Like Story Unlike Screen 


This new-found artistic freedom, how- 
ever, has produced a sort of peregrinating 
intoxication with many writers, for they 
have their characters hopping about the 
world with the agility of nightmares. 
have a scenario on my desk wherein the 
heroine makes four trips to Europe and 
two to Honolulu. No one could write con- 
tinuity to such a travelogue 

The use of the close-up is a subject of 
never-ending discussion. ‘“‘Why do ‘you 
raise a pretty face to the proportions of an 
elephant?" Of course, when this device is 
invoked merely to show the cameo profile of 
the handsome young goddess the effect is 
silly, but in the hands of an intelligent 
director the close-up is a wonderfully used 
tool, entirely absent in the technic of the 
stage. Actors have to outrage Nature by 
reading their letters aloud; the film folks 
read theirs silently and we are permitted in 
a close-up to read them too. If for a mo- 
ment we look upon the embroidered mono- 
gram of a handkerchief — impossible on the 
stage—it is evident this familiarity will 
help us to a solution of the plot. Intelli 
gently used the close-up is designed to 
focus attention. By filling the entire field 
of vision with the principal action all di 
verting and extraneous movement and in 
terest are eliminated and the attention is 
fixed upon the salient point. In order to 
accomplish this result in the theater the 
‘tage manager drives all but the principals 
into the wings or else brings his characters 
forward and “gives ‘em the spot ” 

During a very tense moment in a drama 
the whole eloquence of the point may lie in 
the expression of the actor's eyes, but this 
slutely lost to those in the gallery. 
with the clumsy 1 


is abse 
True ise of opera glasses 
a few fortunate ones may see, but with the 
close-up of the phot pl ty the subtlest ex- 





pressions get over to all alike. 
The greatest triumph in shedding the 
shackles of time and space is in the use of 


ilism and phantasy at the same time. 


\ dinner is in progress, and while the gir! 
listens to the patter of her partner her mind 
is far away, and her vagrant thoughts are 
just faintly visible above her head. Joan 
tarts off to lead her troops and France to 
tory, and as she gazes ahead with unsee- 
ing eyes the ghost of the angel of victory 
rides beside her. 

Take another example. A great fat over- 
fed coarse wife harangues her husband, and 
as he listens to her blague he notices her 
photograph, when she was young and beau- 
tiful. So the picture slowly dissolves into a 
sylvan glade beside the brook where he first 
met her. Suddenly the picture is cut, and 
again we see the degenerate wife shouting 

What are you mooning about there, John 
Temple?” and as suddéfly again she is gone, 
and once more we are dreaming with the 
poor disillusioned husband. How often in 





real life have our dreams been cut across by 
a bell, a call or other discordancy? 

[ could cite a hundred instances where 
the photoplay is widely separated from the 
stage. Our drama is silent only in words; 
when it comes to physical truth it has possi- 
bilities way beyond the stage, and psy- 
chological depths that have hardly been 
soundec 

Then how about the novel and story 
why don’t we produce them just as they 
are written? 

I recall one letter I received from a well- 
known author when I was in the scenario 
department. His objection was somewhat 
as follows: ‘‘ You have introduced a scene 
in the beginning of the story which shows 
Hawkes coming into the house and kicking 
a dog asleep before the fire. No such inci- 
dent was in my manuscript’’—and so on. 
And he was right; no such action was 
mentioned. What he did have, however, 
was several pages devoted to telling of 
Hawkes’ character and disposition, and he 
made it very plain that the fellow was 
mean, cruel and unconscionable; and as we 
could not devote fifty feet of tiresome titles 
explaining all this [ hit upon the device 
mentioned, figuring the audience would 
grasp in a few feet of film the character of a 
man who would deliberately kick a beauti- 
ful sleeping dog. Human qualities may be 
described at length in the story form; on 
the screen they must be shown. In this 
case the man’s character was registered in 
six feet of film. 

A very good way of showing the differ- 
ence between story and screen technic is in 
the presentation of the mystery plot. In 
writing such a tale the author will intro- 
duce his various characters, develop them 
all separately so that at first you will sus- 
pect one and then another, until finally, 
just at the end, they are brought together, 
and the whole situation will be cleared up. 
In the photodrama, on the other hand, we 
cannot introduce a long procession of char- 
acters whose relations one to the other are 
unknown to the spectator, without hope- 
lessly bewildering him. People would wan- 
der about and do tremendous things, but 
they would be utterly meaningless. With 
us the whole technic is—or should be—re- 
versed. That is to say, the audience must 
understand the relationships, while the 
characters are the ones who are left in the 
dark. 

Another factor that renders the story 
form of a plot unfolded in the last page 
dificult of presentation is the fact that our 
audience comes in at all times. Even in the 
program houses four-fifths of the specta- 
tors are holdovers. Suppose, for instance, 
the whole merit of the piece—like the 
whereabouts of the knife in The Thirteenth 
Chair, or equally vital details in the Sher- 
lock Holmes stories—depends upon keep- 
ing the suspense until the very last, and 
then someone walks in at the moment of 
the big punch. Will he care to see the first 
of the picture? No; it will be like reading 
the last chapter of a mystery story first; 
it will cease to be a mystery. 


How Locations are Alibied 


The only way we can do justice to the 
story form in a mystery tale is to make a 
serial of the mystery, and fill the first fif- 
teen episodes so full of excitement that the 
crowd gets its money’s worth in thrills 
alone; and then we hope that it will be 
curious enough to stick the show out 
through the sixteenth week. 

Long descriptions or pages of dialogue 
are forbidden us, so the story that best 
lends itself to screen translation is the one 
told in action. The novel is usually too long 
and complex for us to show entirely. I once 
saw one undertaken in which there was a 
double triangle and the girl was married 
three times. It was a hopeless muddle on 
the screen. The dramatic form of construc- 
tion suitsyus better, for the interest in the 
action is continuous. When we use the 
narrative form the success of the film is 
likely to be due to its pictorial interest. 
And just as in opera dramatic action is 
often held up for musical reasons, so in the 
narrative form we hold up action for picto- 
rial purposes. 

It might be well to explain the almost 
universal misunderstanding of the word 
“action.” It does not mean physical 
movement. In the play, Arizona, there is 
tremendous action, and though it is a 
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**Western”’ there is but one shot fired dur- 
ing three acts. William Gillette’s plays were 
tense and powerful, yet his climax was often 
silent. Action is the movement of plot —not 
bodies. Some of our most violent film 
dramas are totally lacking in action. 

I hope I have made it clear that we can- 
not shoot stories or dramas exactly as they 
are written. Besides this difficulty the 
photoplay has its own intrinsic problems. 
Of these, perhaps the most interesting is the 
way we alibi locations. A scenario demands 
a beautiful Italian chateau facing the sea, 
and the action calls for a boating accident 
wherein the heroine is rescued by Gerald 
Fairfax and carried dripping into the cha- 
teau, and laid on a ‘‘Looey Cans” settee in 
the great salon. 

Now we can find the chateau in Los 
Angeles, and the sea is twenty miles away, 
and a ‘“‘Looey Cans”’ interior may be built 
right at the studio; but how can we bring 
them together? Well, first let us drive 
over to our Los Angeles location. Here we 
take a picture of Gerald and his inamorata 
coming out of the chateau; they pause be- 
fore the camera and look dreamily beyond 
it toward the sea—more likely what they 
behold is a billboard! Now we will run down 
to Redondo, and setting up the camera 
toward the sea we take Gerald and Beatrice 
walking down toward the boat landing 
When spliced together the effect will be as 
though we had simply turned our heads 
from the chateau to the sea! While at 
Redondo we will shoot the boat stuff, up 
to the point where Gerald carries the girl 
up out of the water. When next seen on the 
screen he is just entering the chateau door. 
At the risk of confusing you I will state 
that these few feet of film were shot right 
after the first scene in Los Angeles; the 
youthful pair having submitted to the gar- 
den hose to get the effect of a wetting. 


Team Work in Picture Making 


Now back to the studio, where the inte- 
rior of the chateau has been built. We take 
in its three-sided magnificence, when sud- 
denly the door opens and who should come 
in but our moist and modest hero, bearing 
his delicious burden, whom he places on 
the settee with utter disregard of its ruina- 
tion. Three times were they wetted in order 
to get a scene that appears in perfect con- 
tinuity on the screen. Thus we see that 
three widely separated scenes may be linked 
together by the simple act of association, 
the links in this case being the boy and the 
girl. 

Do you remember how the prestidigi- 
tator flips card after card into the deepest 
recesses of the gallery, and the last card 
seems to disappear like a ghost? Of course, 
there was no last card, but we associated a 
card with his oft-repeated gesture. Think 
of this during the following explanation. 

Suppose we frame up a war drama. Our 
problem is to stage our action in Picardy 
yet we must do it in Hollywood. Well, of 
course we must have some Picardy film for 
an alibi, so we will send over and make a 
little; or, better still, let us see if we can’t 
get hold of a few hundred feet from a weekly 
news bulletin that has been sent over by 
one of the fellows on the job. 

We find some bully stuff of troops 
marching;+ no end of ruined villages, and 
some telescopic shots showing the big stuff; 
but, best of all, there are a few precious 
feet of the trenches. 

Now come into the projection room 
while we shoot it. The fellow sitting on 
your right is technical director; next to 
him, in the dark, are the camera man and 
electrical assistant. The others are the di- 
rector, scenario bunch, and all the other 
hounds who make a picture. 

You will observe that the technical di- 
rector is the most important man in this 
strange gathering—for it is up to him to 
build sets for which the film will be an 
alibi. He first picks out a street scene in a 
village, some details of wrecked buildings, 
a typical road, and then some good trench 
details, and having given them the okeh 
we come out into the sunshine. 

For weeks the studio is at work on these 
sets: a street is built in exact reproduction 
of the one in the French film—only it is re- 
stored; trenches are dug that register per- 
fectly with the ones to be alibied, and a 
road flanked by tall poplars is found for the 
outside location. 

Cenctuded on Page 73) 
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Crescent Belt Fasteners distribute the strain evenly across the entire width 





quick adjustment for take-up of stretch —do not injure belt fiber, require 


or the Life of the belt, permitting easy, 


HABIT! 


—Perhaps the Reason for 


That “Machine Hour” Loss in the Plant 
® 


AR production is pushing aside many moss-grown habits. Now, 
as never before, manufacturers are watching everything that stops 


machinery —that causes *‘machine hour’”’ losses. 
One of the seemingly unimportant details in shop routine is the belt 


joint. Every plant must have belts; every belt must be joined, and that’s 
where a lot of ‘“‘machine hour” loss comes in. Many of the widely used 
methods of belt joining could not possibly gain acceptance if introduced today. 
Modern engineering would rule them out. They are too inefficient in them- 
selves, and actually injure belting to a point which piles up loss of time, 
labor and efficiency. 

Such methods originated in the days when power transmission was in its crude 
stages of development, gained a foothold as makeshift solutions and have survived 
through shop prejudice, nurtured by habit. But war has smashed prejudice and habit 
The increasing scarcity of materials, rising costs, growing importance of full speed pro 
duction, conservation of labor time, have forced executives to consider the importance 
of the belt and its proper joining. 


Save Time, Labor and Belting 
( NRESCENT Belt Fasteners have proven 


ato be the answer in the largest and 
most progressive shops in the country 
They are the solution of the belt-joining 
problem as defined by modern engineering 
practice and proven by the results of prac- 
tical experience in thousands of shops. 


Crescents are practically indestructible 
under shop conditions. Crescent Plates may 
be used time after time, with new Crescent 
rivets when it is necessary to take up the 
stretch of the belt. 


In hundreds of authenticated instances, 
joints made with Crescents have giv 
double, triple and even quadruple the time 
of service as compared with belts in the 
same service joined by other methods. 


en 


Crescent Belt Fasteners produce a uni 
form, dependable joint in the hands of any 
mechanic—every shopman knows that it 
takes an experienced and expert mechanic 
to make even a passable laced joint. 


We are using this method of inviting 
superintendents, foremen, mechanics, plant 
executives—everyone directly or indirectly 
interested in plant operation—to ask for 
detailed data on Crescents. 


Crescents are quickly applied with no 
damage to the belting material. 


CRESCENT BELT FASTENER CO. 
381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Branches and Distributors Throughout the World 
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WITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY CO. 


The telephone is the magic wand that brings the world together into one 
small community. 
(nd the telephone switchboard is the center through which the life of the community throbs. 


Switchboard efhciency therefore becomes an important factor in the social and business wel- 
fare of the people. 
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(Concluded from Page 70) 

On the night of the show appropriate 
music is played to create atmosphere, a few 
grandiose titles are flashed to add dignity, 
and presently we find ourselves in the 
French village enjoying the carefree days 
before the war. It is during this period we 
are introduced to the characters, the story 
develops, war comes, and then the big stuff. 

This is the part about which the picture 
was built, and herein is where our artistry 
is put to the severe test. Enterprising press 
agents have proclaimed that the battle pic- 
tures were made at the Front—and they 
were; but the lowest brow in the audience 
knows that cinematographers are not per- 
mitted to shoot love scenes at great head- 
quarters while the battle rages, nor are 
cameras set up in No Man’s Land in the 
midst of hand-to-hand slaughter. But it 
is our problem to associate the actual 
scenes with the counterfeit in such a way 
that one’s mind must never for a mo- 
ment wander from Picardy. By flashing to 
the marching soldiers, to the big guns in 
action, the telescopic stuff, a long shot of 
the trenches, and then to the close-ups— 
we trick the mind just as the prestidigi- 
tator did with the cards. Afterward we see 
the villages where only a short time ago 
were peace and tranquillity, and behold 
they are in ruins. Back and forth we cut 
from Picardy to Hollywood, but with such 
dexterity the illusion is never lost. 


The Technic of Suggestion 


I sat beside the director of one of the 
great war dramas on the opening night and 
he asked me to separate the real scenes 
from the make-believe, and as sophisti- 
cated as I am in photodramatic technic I 
missed it four times, which is the highest 
praise I could offer his extraordinary crafts- 
manship. 

During the early stages of our develop- 
ment—and still with many directors~— it 
was found necessary to show scenes of vio- 
lence by all kinds of hazardous stunts or 
trick camera work, but as the technic of 
suggestion has developed, the photodrama- 
tist is playing marvelously upon the imag- 
ination. 

The following action was considered 
fine bit of business according to old stand- 
ards: A boy falls in the street; a speeding 
automobile runs right over his body, and 
the indignant crowd closes up and sur- 
rounds the victim. Even though the audi- 
ence was aware of the substitution of a 
dummy at the crucial moment, the bump 
over the body gave a very sickening feeling. 

Last week I saw the same scene made en- 
tirely by suggestion. First, a close-up of a 
freckly faced lad playing marbles in the 
middle of the road; next a long shot— just 
a flash—of an automobile coming on at 
terrific speed. Instantly the two become 
associated in one’s mind. Now, however, 
the camera is turned from the impending 
cataclysm, and we see the villagers non- 
chalantly gossiping in front of the post 
office. Suddenly they all turn in the same 
direction, and with a look of horror shout 
to the boy “Look out!’’ Some cover their 
eyes, while others rush violently out of the 
picture toward the accident. Quickly the 
picture is cut, and out of a cloud of dust we 
see the limp figure of the boy rolling in the 
gutter. Finally a long shot of the crowd 
gathered about the auto and the boy binds 
all of these incidents together, and we have 
the effect of terrible accident without 
showing the actual collision realistically or 
by trickery. This scene was less harrowing 
than the picture wherein the auto was seen 
to pass directly over the boy’s body, and 
was artistically its superior. 

Time was when, in order to show a rich 
interior, we loaded the set so full of carved 
furniture that it looked like a department- 
store window at Christmastime. We have 
learned that one door and a single chair 
will suggest a finer grandeur than mere 
quantity. Our art director designed a set 
for a tenement attic not long ago which 
consisted of nothing but a dirty-gray flat 
background, a small stove with a crooked 
pipe and « torn magazine cover on the 
wall. The sheer simplicity of the set gave 
it a suggestion of desolation that “actual 
cobwebs” could not have achieved. 

There is always a contest going on in 
every studio between the past and the pres- 
ent— most of the old-timers believing that 
the most minute details of realism should 
be shown. So last week I tried a little ex- 
periment on this bunch, with amusing re- 
sults. Without warning them that their 
theories were on trial I invited about twenty 


of the determined realists on the lot to 
come into the projecting room to give me 
the up-and-down on some new dramatic 
business. 

The scene opened in the antechamber of 
a castle, and the action consisted of a lot of 
mysterious flub-dub between three men 
and two women, with a knife and a bottle 
of poison. The action was simple buncombe, 
for the sole purpose of holding the atten- 
tion of the spectators. 

When the thing was over they all began 
to laugh. ‘‘What are you handing us? 
There was nothing new in that business.” 

“Forget the action,” I said, ‘“‘and de- 
scribe the set.” 

‘It was a castle interior,” spoke up Bill 
Condon, director of the rough stuff. “It 
had high stone walls. I can’t remember 
much about it, except that there was a suit 
of armor on the left.”’ 

“The set remained the same through- 
out?” I asked. 

“Sure thing,” he replied; 
agreed. 

In fact, so positive were they of the point 
that I permitted each one of the twenty to 
bet me five dollars, and then we all went to 
see it run again. And this is what they saw: 
On the left a suit of armor—always asso- 
ciated with castles—against a plain gray 
ground, which “naturally must have been 
stone,” but happened in this case to be the 
side of a ship we had used in a submarine 
picture. The great height of the chamber 
was suggested by showing, about eight 
feet from the floor, the lower edge of a 
large canvas—probably a portrait. Two 
props alone suggested the castle. 

But here is where the real test came in: 
After the location was registered in the 
minds of the twenty they became so inter- 
ested in the action that not one of them 
noticed that the armor and frame began to 
fade out of the picture, and for more than 
fifty feet of a hundred-foot scene the char 
acters were performing as though before 
velours curtains. Before I could collect the 
hundred dollars the incredulous skeptics 
ransacked the projection room to make 
sure that this was the identical reel they 
had seen before. 

This in a way was the technic of Shak- 
spere and the Greeks. Either by a pictorial 
suggestion of a marble bench for a garden 
or a throne for a palace, or by some simple 
statement in the prologue, the subsequent 
action was associated in the minds of the 
audience with the suggested location 


and they all 


Pointers From Shakspere 


It is interesting to note that Shakspere’s 
construction was very much more like that 
of the photodrama than of the stage. His 
plays, as written, are a succession of in- 
numerable scenes, and even cut backs to 
earlier scenes. They are written in the nar- 
rative form and are bound together by 
exits and entrances. Shakspere’s charac- 
ters come and go; they are never “‘discov- 
ered”’ when the curtain rises. In fact, Wil- 
liam was spared that modern wsthetic joke, 
the drop curtain-—-which permits us to see 
feet first—and last. My, if the stage could 
only use the iris, which permits the scene to 
open and close on the focal point! Often a 
photoplay will end by leaving as its last 
memory only the eloquence of a pair of 
haunting eyes. 

When Shakspere wished to focus atten- 
tion and permit the audience to see the 
dramatic play of features he used the 
close-up by bringing his actors down from 
distant levels right before the audience 

Structurally the dramas of Shakspere 
would make superb photoplays, but their 
sublime literary quality would be lost. The 
difficulty in transl: ating literature into ac- 
tion eliminates an enormous amount of 
splendid material for our purpose. Brilliant 
dialogue, such as is found in the plays of 
Oscar Wilde, Pinero and Shaw, is hope- 
less of pictorial representation. It is bore- 
some and inartistic to see pe ople standing 
round just ‘““wow-wowing”’ as we call it, 
this silent mouthing interrupted by in- 
numerable titles showing what the fellows 
are saying. Our characters must do things, 
not talk about them. 

The use of titles is another complex 
problem, but as our technic improves they 
become fewer and shorter. Some continu- 
ity writers will not use titles for a major 
expression, but merely as chapter heads 
and time lapses or to identify locations. 
Not long ago one chap, wishing to stress the 
cumulative tragedy of time lapsing before 
the character was to be hanged, cut in every 
|.ttle while with a picture of the prisoner 
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marking off another fatal day on the cal- 
endar. It was infinitely more dramatic and 
artistic than the usual titles: The Sands 
are Running Low, The Hand of Time 
Moves On, or Seven Days More! The best 
directors now believe that no title should be 
used to explain action, but should add to 
the content, and in case of the spoken title 
it should develop the character of the 
speaker. 

Our greatest comedy artist is so eloquent 
in his pantomime and masterly in his tech- 
nic that he uses scarcely any titles. In one 
story he fell in love with a girl in the steer- 
age, who with her mother was crossing to 
America. After landing in the new country 
they became separated, and months later 
he met the girl by chance on the street. 
Joyously he greeted her, but there was a 
wistfulness in her eyes, and as he glanced 
down from her face he saw the small black 
edge to a handkerchief. Grasping her hand 
he looked at her with eyes eloquent of sym- 
pathy. Instantly the audience whispered 


**Her mother’s dead!"" Not a movement of | 


the lips and not a line of title to tell the 
little tragedy. 


Uplifting From Beneath 


It is interesting to note the difference be- 
tween scenario writers who have come from 
the stage and those from literary fields. 
The dramatists give the cast of characters 
in titles as we find them in theater programs 
or else introduce them, one at a time, in a 
few feet of characteristic business. The lit- 
erary chaps on the other hand start right 
out with the story and identify the leads as 
they appear in the play 

If any of you are still unconvinced that the 
photoplay is not the tail of the dramatic kite 
or the moving illustrations of your story, 
but a distinct art form with a technie and 
psychology of its own, the most eloquent 
answer is the way it has gradually freed 
itself from color, noise and the synchro 
nized voice. It is true, color hi as a limited 
place in the showing of pageants and botan- 
ical subjects, where it is a major expres- 
sion, but the plastic representation of the 
drama requires color no more than a pho- 
tographie print, etching or marble statue 

The gradual distaste for horns, bells and 
crashboxes also shows that the cinema 
like every other art-—is much finer when 
confined within its own limitations. An oil 
painting of a lion is not calculated to de- 
ceive, and actual bars across the frame be- 
come silly. The same may be said of the 
spoken word in the photodrama 

The closest codperation with the other 
arts takes place in the use of music, though, 
unlike opera, it is not part of the play but 
is employed to increase emotional tension 

I have not touched upon the financial 
quarrel of so many writers with our indus- 
try. No doubt many have been treated 
outrageously, but I assure you many stu- 
dios are struggling hard to live down their 
shameful pasts. My purpose has been to 
tell our technic, which is so hopelessly mis 
understood. Some writers have already 
sensed our needs and are now turning out 
short stories with ultimate film production 
in the backs of their heads. This makes 
their work more adaptable to the screen, 
and the translation less violent. But trans 
lation there will have to be until authors 
learn our technic in the studios. One ean 
never learn to write music by simply at 
tending the opera 

The improper crediting of translated 
photoplays has caused no end of trouble 
for the studios—-and often not without rea 
son. The name of the author should no 
doubt be given; followed, however, by that 
of the adapter. This divides the glory and 
locates the responsibility. Where an er 
tirely new scenario has evolved which the 
author might not wish to sponsor, the fair 
est crediting would seem to be somewhat as 
follows: Her Soul in Pawn, Scenario by 
Juliette Smithers— suggested by the story, 
Her Blushing Blunder, by H. Trevellyn 
Winks 

It will take many, many years to develop 
a whole class of photoplay writers who will 
address their art directly at the screen, but 
in the meantime have patience and do your 
best to understand our needs Above all 
do not “write down”’ to us. We may have 
gone down ourselves, but we have gone 
very, very wide. Our art is not wine yet; 
it is only grape juice. But for the sake of 
all that is beautiful, quit throwing eggs 
from your Olympian heights, and get in 
and reform from the inside. As agreat mod 
ern moralist said in one of his fables: In 
uplifting, get underneath 
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outward sign of his tumult. He smoked his 
cigarettes with extreme deliberation. 

It was evening again, and they were sit- 
ting on the narrow porch. The west was a 
serene _ of fading light against which the 
made dark blots of foliage. Nant- 

brook seemed unreal, a place of thin shadow, 
the future unsubstantial as well; only the 
past was actual in Lemuel Doret’s mind 
the gray cold prison, the city at night, 
locked rooms filled with smoke and lurid 
lights, avaricious voices in the mechanical 
sentences of gambling, agvonized tones beg- 
ging for a shot, just a shot, of an addicted 
drug, a girl crying. 

He tried to sing a measure of praise 
beneath his breath, but the tune and words 
evaded him. He glanced furtively at Bow- 
man’s complacent bulk, the flushed face 
turned fatuously to Bella. Under the 
other's left arm his coat was drawn smoothly 
on a cushion of fat. 

Later Lemuel stopped at Flavilla’s bed, 
and though she was composed he was 
vaguely alarmed at what seemed to him an 
unreal rigidity. She was not asleep, but 
sunk in a stupor with a glimmer of vision 
and an elusive pulse. He should not have 
listened to Bella but got a doctor as Frazee 
had advised. It appeared now that—with 
all Flavilla held for him—he had been 
strangely neglectful. At the same time he 
was conscious of the steady increase of his 
hatred for Bowman. This was natural, he 
told himself; Bowman in a way was the 


trees 


past—all that he, Doret, had put out of his 
life. At least he had thought that accom- 
plished, yet here it was back again, alive 
and threatening; drinking beer in his 


rooms, whispering to his wife, putting the 
thought of Flavilla from his head. 

In the morning even Bella admitted that 
Flavilla might be sick and a doctor neces- 
sary. He took one look at his daughter’s 
burning face, heard the shrill labor of her 
breathing, and hurried downstairs with a 
set face. He was standing with Bella in the 
hall when June Bowman descended. 

‘Flavilla ain’t right,” she told him. 

The latter promptly exhibited the wad 
of money. ‘* Whatever you need,” he said. 

‘Put it away,’’ Lemuel replied shortly. 
‘I don’t want any of that for Flavilla.”’ 

Bowman studied him. Doret made no 
effort to mask his bitterness, and the other 
whistled faintly. Bella laughed, turning 
from her husband. 

“He’s cracked,” she declared; ‘you'll 
get no decency off him. A body would 
think I had been in jail and him looking out 
for her all those ten years and more. I 
can say thank you, though; we'll need 
your help, and glad.” 

‘Put it away,”” Lemuel Doret repeated. 
He was more than ever catlike, alert, bent 
slightly forward with tense fingers. 

Bowman was unperturbed. ‘I told you 


about this flash stuil,”’ he observed. ‘‘ No 
body's forcing money on you. Get the 
bend out of you and give me a shave, 


That'll start you on the pills.” 

Lemuel Doret mechanically followed him 
into the rude barber shop; he was fasci 
nated by the thought of laying the razor 
Bowman's throat. The latter ex- 
tended himself in the chair and Doret 
slowly, thoroughly, covered his lower face 
with lather, through which the blade drew 
with a clean smooth rip. A fever burned 
in the standing man’s brain, he fought con- 
stantly against a stiffening of his employed 
fingers—a swift turn, a cutting twist. Sub- 
consciously he called noiselessly upon the 
God that had sustained him and, divided 
between apprehension and the increasing 
lust to kill, his lips held the form in which 
they had pronounced that impressive name. 
He had the sensation of battling against a 
terrific wind, a remorseless force beating 
him to submission. His body ached from 
the violence of the struggle to keep his hand 
steadily, evenly, busied, following in a deli 
cate sweep the cords of June Bowman's 
neck, the jugulars. 

rhe other looke d up at him and grinned 
confide ntly. “Little children,” he said, 

“love one another.”’ 

Lemuel stopped, the r 


across 


razor suspended in 


air; there was din in his ears, his vision 
blurred, his grip tightened on the bone 
handle. A sweat started out on his brow 


and he found himself dabbing June Bow- 
man’s face with a wet cold towel. 
“Witch hazel?” he asked mechanically. 
Suddenly he was so tired that his legs 
seemed incapable of support. He wiped 
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the razor blade and put it away with a lax, 
nerveless hand. He realized that he had 
been again at the point of murder. He had 
been saved by the narrowest margin in the 
world. For a moment the fact that he had 
been saved absorbed him, and then the 
imminent danger of his position, his weak- 
ness, filled him with the sense of failure, a 
heavy feeling of hopelessness. His prayers 
and singing, his plans for redemption, for 
a godly life, had threatened to end at the 
first assault of evil. 

He temporarily overcame his dejection 
at the memory of Flavilla. Doctor Mark- 
ley lived in a larger town than Nantbrook, 
a dozen miles beyond the fields and green 
hills, and he must get him by telephone. 
Then there was the problem of payment. 
The doctor, he knew, would expect his fee, 
two dollars, immediately from such an ap- 
plicant as himself; and he had less than 
a dollar. He explained something of this 
over the wire, adding that if Markley would 
come at the end of the day the money 
would be forthcoming. That, the crisp, dis- 
embodied tone replied, was impossible; he 
must call in the middle of the morning, 
but no difficulty would be made about his 
bill; Doret could send the amount to him 
promptly. 

He hurried back to the house with this 
information, and found Bella seated in the 
kitchen, the inevitable cigarette throwing 
up its ribbon of smoke from her fingers, and 
June Bowman at her shoulder. Lemuel 
ignored the latter. 

“The doctor’ll be here at about eleven,” 
he announced. ‘‘ Mind you listen to all he 
says and get Flavilla into a clean nightgown 
and sheets.”’ 

What’ s the matter with your te nding 
to her?” Bella demanded. 

“IT won’t be here; not till night. I’m 
going to put up hay with one of the farmers. 

I hear the y’re in a hurry and offering good 
money. 

Bella’s expression was 
laughed in a forced way. 

“We got to hand it to you,” Bowman 
said genially; ‘‘you’re there. I guess I'd 
starve before ever it would come to me to 
fork hay é 

Lemuel’s wife added nothing; her lips 
twisted into a fixed smile at once defiant 
and almost tremulous. Well, he was late 
now; he couldn't linger to inquire into 
Bella’s moods. Yet at the door he hesitated 
again to impress on her the importance of 
attending the doctor's every word. 

It seemed to him an hour later that he 
was burning up in a dry, intolerable haze 
of sun and hay. He awkwardly balanced 
heavy ragged forkfuls, heaving them onto 
the mounting stack of the wagon in a paste 
of sweat and dust. His eyes were filmed 
and his throat dry. He struggled on in the 
soft unaccustomed tyranny of the grass, 
the glare of sun, with his mind set on the 
end of day. He thought of cool shadows, of 
city streets wet at night, and a swift plunge 
into a river where it swept about the thrust 
of a wharf. He wondered what Doctor 
Markley would say about Flavilla; prob- 
ably the child wasn’t seriously sick. The 
day drew apparently into a tormenting 
eternity; the physical effort he welcomed; 
it seemed to exhaust that devil in him 
which had so nearly betrayed and ruined 
him forever in the morning; but the shift- 
ing slippery hay, the fiery dust, the incan- 
descent blaze created an inferno in the 
midst of which his mind whirled with monot- 
onous giddy images and half-meaningless 
phrases spoken and respoken. 

Yet the sun was not, as he had begun to 
suppose, still in the sky; it sank toward the 
horizon, the violet shadows slipped out 
from the western hills, and Lemuel finished 
his toil in a swimming gold mist. It was 
two miles to Nantbrook, and disregarding 
his aching muscles he hurried over the 
gray undulating road. The people of the 
village were gathered on their commanding 
porches, the barkeeper at the hotel bulked 
in his doorway. The lower part of Lemuel’s 
own house was closed; no one appeared 
as he mounted the insecure steps. 

“Bella!” he cried in an overwhelming 
anxiety before he reached the hall. 

There was no reply. He paused inside 
and called again. His voice echoed about 
the bare walls; he heard a dripping from 
the kitchen sink; nothing more. 

“I'd better go up,” he said aloud witha 
curious tightening of his throat. He evenly 
progressed up the stairs; suddenly a great 


strange. She 
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weight seemed to bow his shoulders; the 
illusion was so vivid that he actually stag- 
gered; he was incapable of breaking from 
his measured progress. He turned directly 
into Flaviila’s room. She was there—he 
saw her at once. But Bella hadn’t put a 
fresh nightgown on her, and the sheets were 
disordered and unchanged. 

Lemuel took a step forward; then he 
stopped. ‘‘The fever’s gone,” he vainly 
told the dread freezing about his heart at a 
stilled white face. 

“Yes,” he repeated with numb lips; 
gone.”” 

He approached the bed and standing 
over it and the meager body he cursed 
softly and wonderingly. The light was fail- 
ing and it veiled the sharp lines of the dead 
child’s countenance. For a moment his 
gaze strayed about the room and he felt a 
swift sorrow at its ugliness. He had wanted 
pretty things, pictures and a bright carpet 
and ribbons, for Flavilla. Then he was 
conscious of a tearing rage, but now he 
was unmindful of it, impervious to its as- 
sault in the fixed necessity of the present. 

Later 

He was sitting again on his porch, after 
the momentary morbid stir of curiosity 
and small funeral, when the unrestrained 
sweep of his own emotion overcame him. 
His appearance had not changed; it was 
impossible for his expression to become 
bleaker; but there was a tremendous change 
within. Yet it was not strange; rather he 
had the sensation of returning to an old 
familiar condition. There he was at ease; 


“it’s 


he moved swiftly, surely forward in the 
realization of what lay ahead. 
Bella and June Bowman had left the 


house almost directly after him, and Mark- 
ley finding it empty, with no response to 
his repeated knocking, had turned away, 
being as usual both impatient and hurried 
Yes, Bella had gone and left Flavilla with- 
out even a glass of water. But Bella didn’t 
matter. He couldn’t understand this —ex- 
cept where he saw at last that she never had 
mattered; yet it was so. June Bowmar 
was different. 

There was no rush about the latter 
morrow, next week would doequally. There 
was no doubt either. Lemuel Doret gave 
a passing thought, like a half-contemptuous 
gesture of final dismissal, to so much that 
had lately occupied him. The shadow of a 
smile disfigured his metallic lips. 

The following noon he shut the door of 
his house with a sharp impact and made 
his way over the single street of Nantbrook 
toward the city. His fear of it had 
ished; and when he reached the steel-bound 
towering masonry, the pouring crowds, he 
moved directly to a theater from which an 
audience ee d entirely of men was 
passing out by the posters of a hectic bur- 
les que. 

“Clegett? 
box office. 

A small man with a tilted black de 
came from the darkened auditorium 

‘Where have you been?” he demanded 


to- 


* he asked at the grille of the 


orby 


as he caught sight of Lemuel Doret. ‘I 
asked two or three but you might have 
been dead for all of them.” 

‘That’s just about what I have,’’ Doret 


answered. ‘‘ Mr. Clegett, I'd like a little 
money on 

‘How little?” 

**A hundred would be plenty.” 

The other without hesitation produced a 
fold of currency, from which he transferred 
an amount to Lemuel Doret. It went into 
his pocket without a glance. He hesitated 
a moment, then added: ‘ This will be all.” 

Clegett nodded. “It might, and it might 
not,”” he asserted; ‘“‘but you can’t jam me. 
You're welcome to that, anyhow. It was 
coming to you. I wondered when you'd 
be round.”’ 

It was not far from the theater to a glit- 
tering hardware store, a place that spe- 
cialized in sporting goods. There were 
cases of fishing reels, brilliant tied flies and 
varnished, gayly wrapped cane rods, gaffs 
and coiled wire leaders, and an impressive 
assortment of modern pistols, rifles and 
shotguns. 

“Something small and neat,’’ Doret told 
the man in charge of the weapons. 

He examined a compact automatic pistol, 
a blunted shape no larger than his palm. It 
was a beautiful mechanism, and as with his 
silken razors, merely to hold it, to test the 
smooth action, gave him a sense of pleasure. 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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‘The Hudson S Mieeiiieetien onde 


Inside and Out, this Latest Hudson Body 
is Well Worthy of its Super-Six Chassis 


Hudson designers have always anticipated the 
varying body needs and wishes of motor car 
buyers. 


Yet no Hudson body has been built merely for 
the sake of ‘‘something different.’’ Every 
Hudson model has behind it a distinct utilitarian 
purpose. 


This is emphatically true of the latest Super-Six 
the Hudson Four Passenger Coupe. 


The Hudson Coupe fills a definite need for a com- 
fortable, compact, all-weather car. 


At the same time, it affords the increased 
passenger capacity that is so often desirable. 


It is genuine four-passenger capacity too. 
Room for every occupant has been figured 
generously. 


As for appointments, we have only one thing to 
say beyond inviting you to see the car for yourself. 


There cannot be anything finer put into an auto- 
mobile than goes into this new Super-Six body. 


In every detail from the upholstery binding to 
the handle on the door, the best and only the 
very best of material and the very finest of work- 
manship have been utilized. 


And Hudson Super-Six “fineness’’ extends of 


course to the engine. 


Since its unprecedented power and endurance 
were first demonstrated, no road punishment, 
no race track grind, no mountain grade has been 
able to develop the need for a single radical 
change in the Super-Six engine. 


They have brought out, however, opportunities 
for Hudson engineers to make a slight improve 
ment here, a little better arrangement there, 
until the sum total is a really ‘‘finer’’ Super-Six. 


There can only be a limited number of Hudson 
Four-Passenger Coupes produced. If you want 
yours, make sure of it by placing your order now. 
Anticipate your needs even if they may seem to 
be quite remote. 


Disappointment means much these days when 
your automobile plays such a necessary réle in 
the conduct of your daily work and the patriotic 
activities in which you are engaged. 


If you are fortunate enough to get a Hudson 
Super-Six, you have a car that will ‘‘see you 
through”? no matter how long the shortage in 
automobile production continues. 


See the Hudson Four-Passenger Coupe at your 
earliest convenience. 


Hudson Motor Car Company 
Detroit, Michigan 





Of the ten different Hud- 
son models, the Four Pas- 
senger Coupe is the new- 
est. Thelineillustration 
below shows the seating 
arrangement—an easy, 
convenient seat for the 
driver, plenty of room for 
two in the rear while a 
comfortable folding seat 
provides for the fourth, 
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Dry Batteries 


Ignition trouble is quickly cured with 
Columbia Dry Batteries 


It’s vigorous auto, motor 
boat, truck, tractor, or farm engine, 
when fired by the hot spark of 


Ce ylumbias 


i Snapp 


universally used—they 
telephones talk, run 


Columbias are 
ring bells, make 


toys—they meet every battery need. 
The wise motorist will not be caught 
on the road without a few extra 


knows that 


hand He 


umbias is good 


Columbias at 
the spare set of © 
insurance against 


economy and igni 


tion trouble—he carries them along 
as a matter of course 

Columbias cost no more mad the last 
longer Fah tock Spring Clip Binding 
Posts, if uu wish, at xtr hars 


Columbia is the Symbol of Supremacy 


NATIONAI 
Cleveland, Ohi 


CARBON COMPANY, I: 





Storage Batteries 


The Columbia comes to you with a 
definite seal. This seal protects your 
battery against the prying tools and in 
experience of those unauthorized to 
render Columbia Service. It restricts 
the care of your battery entirely to 
Official Columbia Battery Experts. 
Columbia Service is rendered (a) by 
Columbia Service Stations; (b) by Co 
lumbia Service Dealers 
The Columbia Service Dealer will 
ir battery every attention ordinarily re 
but he will not break the seal. Should 
which necessitate breaking the seal 


give 


quired 
repairs 


be required, he will send your battery to 
the nearest official Columbia Service 
Station 


lardized Service which makes 
back of every 
which insures 


It is this stan 
possible the 
Columbia—the guarantee 
inother battery if the 
period 


guarantee 


original fails 


vithin the guarantee 
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(Continued from Page 74) 

Later, seated in a quiet café, an adjunct 
of the saloon below, he could not resist the 
temptation of taking the pistol in its rub- 
ber holster from his pocket, merely to finger 
the delicate trigger. There was no hurry. 
He knew his world thoroughly: it was a 
small land in which the inhabitants had 
constant knowledge of each other. A ques- 
tion in the right place would bring all the 
information he needed. Lemuel was abso- 
lutely composed, actually he was a little 
sleepy; longing and inner strife, dreams, 
were at an end; only an old familiar state, 
a thoroughly comprehensible purpose re- 
mained. 

A girl—she could have been nomore than 
fourteen—was hurriedly slipping a paper 
of white crystalline powder into a glass of 
sarsaparilla. She smiled at him as she saw 
his indifferent interrogation. 

‘It’s better rolled with a pencil first,” he 
said, and then returned to the contempla- 
tion of his own affair. 

The result of this was that, soon after, 
he was seated in the smoking car of an 
electric train that, hurtling across a sedgy 
green expanse of salt meadow, deposited 
him in a colorful thronging city built on 
sand and the rim of the sea. It was best to 
avoid if possible even a casual question, and 
Bowman had spoken of Atlantic City. The 
afternoon was hot and bright, the beach 
was still dotted with groups of bathers; and 
Lemuel Doret found an inconspicuous place 
in a row of swing chairs protected by an 
awning where he waited for evening. 
Below him a young woman lay contentedly 
with her head in a youth’s lap; achildina 
red scrap of bathing suit dug sturdily with 
an ineffectual tin spade. 

The day declined, the water darkened 
and the groups vanished from the beach. 
An attendant was stacking the swing chairs, 
and Lemuel Doret left his place. The 
boardwalk, elevated above him, was filled 
with a gay multitude, subdued by the early 
twilight and the brightening lemon-yellow 
radiance of the strung globes. Drifting, 
with only his gaze alert, in the scented 
mob, he stopped at an inconspicuous lunch 
room for coffee, and afterward turned down 
a side avenue to where some automobiles 
waited at the curb. A driver moved from 
his seat as Lemuel approached, but after a 
closer inspection the former’s interest died. 

Doret lighted a cigarette. ‘‘How are 
they hitting you?”’ he asked negligently. 

3ad; but the season ain’t opened up 
right yet. It'll have to soon, though, if 
they want me; gas has gone to where it’s 
like shoving champagne into your car.” 

“The cafés doing anything?” 

““None except the Torquay; but the cab- 
aret they got takes all the profits. That’s 
on the front. Then there’s the World, back 
of the town. It’s colored, but white go. 
Quite a place—I saw a sailor come out last 
night hashed with a knife.” 

He found the Torquay, a place of bril- 
liant illumination and color, packed with 
tables about a dancing floor, and small in- 
sistent orchestra. He sat against the wall 
by the entrance, apparently sunk in apathy, 
but his vision searched the crowd like the 
cutting bar of light thrown on the intermit- 
tent singers. He renewed his order. Toward 
midnight a fresh influx of people swept in; 
his search was unsatisfied. 

The cigarette girl, pinkly pretty with an 
exaggerated figure, carrying a wooden tray 
with her wares, stopped at his gesture. 

“Why don’t you hang that about your 
neck with something?”’ he inquired. 

“And get round shouldered!”’ she de- 
manded. Her manner became confidential. 
“T do get fierce tired,’”’ she admitted; ‘‘nine 
till two-thirty.”’ 








He asked for a particular brand of ciga- 
rette. 

“We haven’t got them.” She studied 
him with a memorizing frown. : “‘ They are 
hardly ever asked for; and now—yes, there 
was a man, last night, I think Dei 

“He must have made an impression.” 

“Another move and I'd slapped him if I 
lost my job. They got to be some fresh 
when they disturb me too.” 

“Alone, then?” 

“That’s right. Wanted me to meet him, 
and showed me a roll of money. Me!” her 
contempt sharpened. 

le was young?” 
Young nothing, with gray in his shoe- 
brush mustache.” 

By such small things, Lemuel Doret re- 
flected, the freshness that had fixed June 
Bowman in the girl’s memory, men were 
marked and followed. 

“T told him,” she volunteered further, 
“he didn’t belong on the boardwalk but in 
the rough joints past the avenue.” 

Paying for his drink Doret left the Tor- 
quay; and following the slight pressure of 
two suggestions and a faint possibility he 
found himself in a sodden dark district 
where a red-glass electric sign proclaimed 
the entrance to the World. An automobile 
stopped and a chattering group of young 
colored girls in sheer white with vivid rib- 
bons, accompanied by sultry silent negroes, 
preceded him into the café. He was met 
by a brassy racket and a curiously musty, 
heavy air. 

The room was long and narrow, and on 
one wall a narrow long platform was built 
above the floor for the cabaret. There was 
a ledge about the other walls, the width of 
one table, and below that the space was 


crowded by a singular assembly. There | 


were women faintly bisque in shade, with 
beautiful regular features, and absolute 


blacks with flattened noses and glistening | 


eyes in burning red and green muslins. 
Among them were white girls with untidy 
bright-gold hair, veiled gaze and sullen 
painted lips; white men sat scattered 
through the darker throng, men like Lemuel 
Doret, quiet and watchful, others laughing 
carelessly, belligerent, and still more sunk 
in a stupor of drink. 

Perhaps ten performers occupied the 
stage, and at one end was the hysterical 
sctaping on strings, the muffled hammered 


drums, that furnished the rhythm for a | 


slow intense waltz. 

Yet in no detail was the place so marked 
as by an indefinable oppressive atmosphere. 
The strong musk and edged perfumes, the 
races, distinct and subtly antagonistic or 
mingled and spoiled, the rasping instru- 
ments, combined in an unnatural irritat- 
ing pressure; they produced an actual 
sensation of cold and staleness like that 
from the air of a vault. 

Doret ordered beer in a bottle, and 
watched the negro waitress snap off the 
cap. He had never seen a café such as this 
before, and he was engaged, slightly; its 
character he expressed comprehensively in 
the word “bad.” 

A wonderfully agile dancer caught the 
attention of the room. The musicians 
added their voices to the jangle, and the 
minor half-inarticulate wail, the dull regu- 
lar thudding of the bass drum were savage. 
The song fluctuated and died; the dancer 
dropped exhausted into her chair. 

Then Lemuel saw June Bowman. He 
was only a short distance away, and 
without Bella—seated alone but talking to 
the occupants of the next table. Lemuel 
Doret was composed. In his pocket he 
removed the automatic pistol from its rub- 
ber case, Still there was no hurry—Bow- 
man was half-turned from him, absolutely 
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at his command. The other twisted about, 
his glance swept the room, and he recog- 
nized Doret. He half rose from his chair, 
made a gesture of acknowledgment that 
died before Lemuel’s stony face, and sank 
back into his place. Lemuel saw Bowman’s 
hand slip under his coat, but it came out 
immediately; the fingers drummed on the 
table. 

The careless fgol—he was unarmed. 

There was no hurry; he could make 
one, two steps at Bowman’s slightest move- 
ment. . . . Lemuel thought of Flavilla de- 
serted, dying alone witha parched mouth, of 
all that had gone to wreck in the evil that 
had overtaken him—the past that could not, 
it appeared, be killed. Yet where Bowman 
was the past, it was nearly over. He'd 
finish the beer before him, that would leave 
some in the bottle, and then end it. ‘With 
the glass poised in his hand he heard an 
absurd unexpected sound. Looking up he 
saw that it came from the platform, from a 
black woman in pale-bluesilk, ashort ruffled 
skirt and silver-paper ornaments in her 
tightly crinkled hair. She was singing, 
barely audibly: 

“Oh, children 

See that chariot 
good tidings !”” 


lost in Egypt 


Even from his table across the room he 
realized that she was sunk in an abstrac- 
tion; her eyes were shut and her body 
rocking in beat to the line, 

“Good tidings,” she sang. 

A negro close beside Doret looked up 
suddenly, and his voice joined in a hum- 
ming undertone, “See that chariot, oh, 
good tidings . . . that Egyptian char- 
iot. 

A vague emotion stirred within Lemuel 
Doret, the singing annoyed him, troubled 
him with memories of perishing things. 
Another, joined, and the spiritual swelled 
slightly, haltingly above the clatter of 
glasses and laughter. The woman who had 
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begun it was swept to her feet; she stood 
with her tinsel gayety of apparel making 
her tragic ebony face infinitely grotesque 
and tormented while her tone rose in a 
clear emotional soprano: 


“Children of Israel, unhappy slaves, 
Good tidings, good tidings, 
Far that chariot’s coming, 
God's chariot’s coming, 
coming, 


chariot out of Egypt.” 


The magic of her feeling swept like a 
flame over the room; shrill laughter, mock- 
ing calls, curses were bound in a louder and 
louder volume of hope and praise. The 
negroes were on their feet, swaying in the 
hysterical contagion of melody, the unut- 
terable longing of their alien isolation. 

“God's chariot’s coming.’”” The song 
filled the roof, hung with bright strips of 
paper, it boomed through the windows 
and doors. Sobbing cries cut through it, 
profound invocations, beautiful shadowy 
voices chimed above the weight of sound. 

It beat like a hammer on Lemuel Doret’s 
brain and heart. Suddenly he couldn’t 
breathe, and he rose with a gasp, facing the 
miracle that had overtaken the place he 
called bad. God's chariot—was there! He 
heard God’s very tone directed at him. 
Borne upward on the flood of exaltation he 
seemed to leave the earth far, far away. 
Something hard, frozen, in him burst, and 
tears ran over his face; he was torn by fear 
and terrible joy. His Lord. ... 

He fell forward on his knees, an arm 
overturning the bottle of beer; and, his 
sleeve dabbled in it, he pressed his head 
against the cold edge of the table, praying 
wordlessly for faith, incoherently ravished 
by the marvel of salvation, the knowledge 
of God here, everywhere. 

The harmony wavered and sank, and out 
of the shuddering silence that followed 
Lemuel Doret turned again from the city. 


THE HAS-BEEN 


(Continued from Page 13) 


A young man in the secretary's chair at 
the Manufacturers and Mechanics’ Bank 
a brisk, live fellow with a professional im- 
personality that seemed quite incompatible 
with his pinkness; and he was charmed in- 
deed to meet the father of his two live and 
substantial young clients. 

“We've come to see you about that loan 
which falls due on the seventeenth, Hamil- 
ton,”’ said Lincoln. ‘“‘Here are the argu- 
ments that will show you, better than any 
amount of airy conversation, just why we'd 
like to have an extension on it.’’ And he 
laid the collection of papers on the table in 
front of the secretary. 

“Second extensions are against the rules, 
Link,”’ observed Hamilton, in response to 
his sense of duty; then with a keen eye and 
a concentrated manner that won him the 
immediate approval of Jim Kinley he 
examined the papers, reports and letters, 
cogitated a moment with his thumb and 
forefinger clasping his well-pointed chin, 
and looked up with a smile. 

“That’s an excellent showing, boys,” he 
admitted. “‘Itseemssound and substantial, 
and if we don’t extend that note I suppose 
you'll take these things to another bank and 
borrow the money to pay us.” 

He winked at the father of the successful 
Kinleys. 

“Exactly that,”’ agreed Lincoln trium- 
phantly, then twirled his little mustache 
and glanced at Frank. ‘This will be your 
last favor for us, Hamilton; at least for a, 
while.” Frank was pursing his lips as if 
suppressing an inclination to whistle non- 
c halantly. “You know we've enlisted.” 

“No. Have you?” It was closely noted 
by both boys that he drew toward, him the 
slip of paper on which he had been figuring. 

“Ww ho is to conduct your business?” 
‘Father.’ 





And after this boast both young men 
looked searchingly, not at father but at 
Hamilton, as that strictly impersonal young 
man crumpled the piece of paper and 
dropped it into the wastebasket. 

a am afraid that alters the matter,”’ 
said he. ‘Our loans to you have been based 
on your proved soundness of business meth- 
ods, and on your proved ability to turn 
those loans to good commercial advantage.” 

“Correct,” agreed Frank Kinley promptly 
and emphatically. ‘And we’re still all right, 
for dad built the Kinley Cabinet Company 
out of nothing, financed it up to half a mil- 
lion, drew out a half-million surplus for 
himself, and turned the concern over to us 
boys five years ago without a dollar of in- 
debtedness.” 

“It’s a substantial family, Hamilton,” 
exulted Dad Kinley; and he glanced with 
pride at his two worthy sons. He still ap- 
proved of young Hamilton. 

“Quite true,” admitted Hamilton, 
impersonally. 

“Your commercial record was no doubt 
very well known to the older generation, 
Mr. Kinley, but your handling of modern 
commercial conditions is a thing to be 
proved, particularly in these days of rapid 
development and unexpected changes. I 
should not be doing my duty by the Manu- 
facturers and Mechanics’ Bank, especially 
on the eve of my departure for my training 
camp, if I made the bank a responsible 
party to your experiment.” 

The change in Jim Kinley was abrupt 
and total. He rose with a wrath that he 
did not attempt to conceal. 

“Experiment! Do you mean to tell me 
that you will not consider an extension of 
this loan because I am going to take charge 
of the successful business that I built?” 


still 


(Continued on Page 81) 
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See What Happens 
in an “Acid-Mouth” 


Every time you eat a meal, tiny shreds of food are bound to wedge themselves 
between your teeth. In the constant warmth of your mouth, these particles break 
up, and through the action of the saliva produce ““Acid-Mouth.” 

The hard enamel of the teeth is weakened by acid. Month after month of this con- 
dition, until decay penetrates into the soft inner pulp of the teeth, and you have 
a painful cavity. 


PE BECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


Counteracts “Acid-Mouth” 


Merely cleaning or polishing your teeth is not sufficient to counteract ‘‘“Acid-Mouth.” 
But Pebeco Tooth Paste does both. It cleans and polishes. And it is a scientific 
answer to “Acid-Mouth.” 
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Have you “Acid-Mouth’’? You probably think not. But, do you know positively 
that you have not? Dental authorities estimate that 95 out of every 100 persons 
have ““Acid-Mouth.”’ 

How to know whether you have “‘Acid-Mouth’’ 

Free Litmus Test Papers that we send you will quickly tell you whether 

or not you have “Acid-Mouth.”” Moisten one of the little blue papers in 

your mouth. If it turns pink, you have “Acid-Mouth.”” Then brush your 

teeth and gums well with Pebeco Tooth Paste which you can buy at any 

drug store. Then make the test again. You'll see that Pebeco has for the 

time removed the acid condition, and the Litmus paper remains blue. 
Pebeco has been and is made in New York City. Every share of Lehn & Fink 
stock and every dollar's worth of bonds are owned by American citizens. 


Pebeco Tooth Paste is sold by druggists everywhere 


Morford TEHN & FINK, Inc., 122 William Street, New York 


Under sole license granted by the Federal Trade Commission 
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Weed Tire Chain 
Prevent Accidents Like This 


The Black Car skidded. Ina flash pleasure was changed to peril. 
The driver had neglected to put on Tire Chains—he “took a chance.” 
Down the wet, slippery road he came, but at the turn the rear tires skidded 
the car spun around, crashed through the fence and brought the occupants 
face to face with death. 





The White Car came down the same road and with only a slight 
slackening of speed rounded the sharp turn in perfect safety. 


The rear wheels followed the front wheels exactly—they tracked true as 
flanged car wheels upon steel rails—all four tires were equipped with 


Weed aztisxia Chains 


The Only Dependable Safeguard Against Skidding 


See the great cost of folly. See how cheaply you can purchase safety. If you don’t put 
Weed Chains on all four tires in wet weather your car may skid—the wreck may be yours— ° 
it may be your life that is snuffed out without a moment’s warning. 





Make safety yours. Stop at your cealer’s today for two pairs of 
Weed Chains and always put them on at the first drop of ‘rain. i 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 
The Complete Chain Line—All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes—From Plumbers’ Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 
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“Well, I if oe t put it just that bluntly, 
Mr. Kinley, but 

“Never mind the buts!” roared the origi- 
nal Kinley. ‘I'll have the money here to 
discount that note before three o’clock this 
afternoon!” 

At the curb he hailed a taxi with an up- 
raised hand that was almost a fist, and he 
dismissed his worried sons as he jerked open 
the door of the cab. 

“You may go back to the office if you 
like. I don’t need any introduction at the 
Colonial Traders’!"’ 

He was quite right in that. President 
Ayers, of the Colonial Traders’, a heavy old 
man who was so smooth and neat that he 
looked like hot pressed vellum, greeted Jim 
Kinley as a long-lost brother, and seated 
him in the big leather rocking-chair by the 
cozy smoking table in the bay window, 
handed him a cigar and a match, lighted 
a cigar for himself, and sat down oppo- 
site his old friend Jim in a duplicate of 
Jim’ s well-padded chair. 

““Now what can we do for you, you old 
gentleman-farmer loafer?” 

“Take my ninety-day note for fifty 
thousand.” 

“Easiest thing you could have asked 
me,”’ asserted Ayers happily. ‘Are you sup- 
posed to offer us anything for this?” 

“Oh, yes, plenty And a momentary 
shade of annoyance rested on Kinley’s 
brow. “I forgot to bring the-the dope 
with me, but the money’s for the Kinley 
Cabinet Company. My boys have enlisted, 
Sam; both of them.” 

‘They’re fine boys, Jim; fine,” said 
Ayers. “*My Sam, Junior, is over there now. 
He’s in the medical corps.” 

“Near the Front?” 

“Right on the Front! He got a flesh 
wound in the thumb from a splinter of shell 
the other day. Those damned infernal 
Huns!” 

**Sam’s a fine boy. 

And the two men smoked in silence for a 
while and considered with bursting pride 
the fineness of their respective sons. It 
seemed a closer bond between them. 

“So you’ré going back into the harness 
of course, Jim? Well, you'll make the busi- 
ness hum again.”’ He glanced at the clock. 
‘How much did you say—fifty thousand 
for ninety days? 

“Ample,” returned Jim, twirling his 
thumbs with satisfaction, with his fingers 
locked over his lean stomach and his cigar 
pointed at the ceiling. This was more 
like it 

“We'll be glad to have your business 
again,’’ remarked Ayers with a heartiness 
that was sincere, and he rose. “‘ Just make 
yourself comfortable, Jim. I'll be back in 
minute.” 

He was gone a long time, however, and 
when he returned his gray hair, usually well 
smoothed over the bald furrow on top of 
his head, was considerably rumpled. 

“Jim, we're up against it. My notes- 
and-securities man says no.” 

“Your what?” 

“A young smart-Aleck that I’ve hired to 
thwart me, and I only endure him because 
he’s never made a mistake and stands be- 
tween me and harm. Hesays that the Kin- 
ley Cabinet Company is growing so fast 
that only the nurses who have fed it this far 
can be responsible for its physical condi- 
tion.” 

“Oh, what are you talk ing about?” de- 
manded Kinley, irritated. ‘* Didn’t you tell 
him that I built the business myself? = 

“Of course I did,” responded Ayers, as 
much aggrieved as his visitor; “‘and that | 
saw you do it. But he points out that 
you're an unknown qui antity in the business 
now; that taking a risk on you is like tak- 
ing arisk on a beginner, only worse, because 
a beginner wouldn’t make bull-headed 
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mistakes. And he’s right, Jim; by thun- 
der, he’s right!” 

The wrath of Jim Kinley was something 
terrible to contemplate. He almost splut- 
tured as he let out his spleen on his old 
friend Sam; and Sam allowed him to do it 
until he had run clean down. 

“IT agree with all you say, Jim. I'ma 
feeble-minded old idiot and a turncoat and 
everything else; but the fact remains that 
as a conscientious officer of this bank I can’t 
let the Kinley Cabinet Company have that 
money with you in charge! If it were your 
sons, now, we'd 

‘““What are you iffing about?” broke in 
the furious Kinley. “I told you they’re 
not running it. Iam!” 

“And you've been away from it too long,” 
interrupted Ayers. ‘‘I’ll tell you what I can 
do, Jim. I can let you have fifty thousand 
on your personal responsibility.” 

“The hell you can!” blazed his old friend 
Jim. “I won't have it! I want the money 
as a business man, not as a retired old 
fluff!” 

“Yes, I can see that, Jim,’’ returned his 
old friend Sam, after a cogitation that was 
entirely unruffled by Jim's violent agitation 
or by his abuse. There wasn’t an ounce of 
resentment in him anywhere. “I'll tell you 
the best Icando. I can lend that money to 
the Kinley Cabinet Company, with your 
private indorsement. Now you can cuss all 
you like for five minutes, Jim Kinley, but 
at the end of that time you can take my 
offer or leave it; and that’s the last word.” 

He returned in five minutes, with the 
note made out for signing, and Jim Kinley 


” 


signed it, but the fire of wrath was out of | 


him, and something else. 


aur 


HARD week had passed for Jim Kinley, 

and his ruddiness had gone sallow, his 
houlders and his neck were not quite so 
confidently erect, and his twinkles were 
merely wrinkles. He was irritable, too, 
and when, on the morning —_ began the 
second week, he found the boys waiting in 
the office with gloomy faces his tension 
burst. 

‘Have you gone into the undertaking 
line?”’ he testily demanded. “I wish you 
two would take to drink or something, and 
liven yourselves up. What’s the matter with 
you?” 

The crabbedness of his manner, so un 
like his old bluster, was perhaps responsible 
for the bluntness with which he had his 
answer. It came from Lincoln. 

“Oh, nothing, dad; only you came 
down here to swing this elephant round 
your head by the tail, and somebody 
greased the tail.” 

‘To be more specific,”” said Frank, s 
ting solidly in his own chair at his own 
desk, ‘‘we have a glittering chance to use 
our credit for a proposition that would be a 
future gold mine, only after chasing all 
over town we find we have no credit.” 

Jim Kinley winced at that naturally. 
The boys had very carefully built up a 
mighty good line of credit, but their credit 
didn’t seem to be his. 

“Don’t whimper at the first blow,” he 
objected. “T'li get your credit back for 
you all right.” 

” “Not by sending Dolliver round to our 
good customers to try to get orders for the 
out-of-date goods you used to make.” 

Another wince from Jim Kinley, for the 
Dolliver trips had been a hundred per 
cent failure. 

“Why shouldn’t 1?” he roared. ‘It’ 
good stuff! You're still making it.” 

“Only enough of it to satisfy some old- 
fashioned customers of yours who are also 
carrying our new line of hardwood goods,” 
answered Frank with a patience that was 
in itself aggravating. ‘‘But you couldn't 
sell it to new customers, dad, or to old 
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Well dressed men this year are practicing economy —are 
buying dignified styles and good quality that is long-wearing. 
Many of them select HAYS 
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with the accepted pinch seam Military back. 

—Because Superseam Gloves are made from selected, 
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the Superseam stamp—you could almost call them Super gloves, they are so 
well made of such carefully selected material. 
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Stylish Motors Use the 
Stylish Top—NEVERLEEK 


Breezing along the boulevard, creeping in trathic, 


parked along the NeveRLEEK-topped vehicles 


are conspicuous for their smart appearance. 


That trim, taut stretch of NeverLeek top-material 
from windshield to rear window is a delight to the 
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| ones who have dropped it. Grimshaw has 
take on all that trade.’ 

“And you let him!” hotly charged Kin- 
ley, Senior. “‘He’s making money at it, 
isn’t he?” 

“Yes. His books show it. He’s working 
overtime, and he’s kept abreast of the 
market.”” Lincoln this time, and his little 
mustache was out of curl. ‘“‘ He’s made im- 
provements in his line that show yours up 
as museum pieces.’ 

“You could have improved too.” 

“There was more money in throwing it 
away,” put in Frank. ‘“‘Now look here, 
dad; all things change, and you don’t seem 
to realize it. We’ve moved with the times, 
and you know that we've made money, 
progress, advancement, and we’re right. 
We've proved it. Grimshaw himself is a 
proof. He’s put in a hardwood line p A te 
to ours, though he isn’t selling much of it.” 

Both boys smiled with keen appreciation 
of that fact. Their grin was like Jim 
Kinley’ 8. 

‘I had a talk with Hartman last night,” 
broke in Lincoln abruptly. “He's the big- 
gest exclusively hardwood-furniture jobber 
in the world.” 

“Is he?” inquired their father incredu- 
lously. “‘ He wasn’t in better than seventh 
or eighth place in the days when I was in 
business.” 

“He has absorbed, merged, consolidated 
and throttled. He wants to handle our 
total output for the next three years, be- 
sides the contracts we now have.” 

“It means a fifty per cent increase in our 
business,” stated Frank; then he added in 
a tone of discouragement: ‘‘and of course 
some additional capital, since we have—no 
credit! For one thing, there’s a two- 
hundred-and-fifty-thousand-dollar hard- 
wood bargain that we should need to 
swing.” 

“1 see. 

Jim Kinley couldn't seem to thrill over 
this opportunity. What was the matter 
with him? The worry that had grown on 
him for the past week seemed to increase, 
| Somehow he couldn't get in line with 
things! The feeling of mastery with which 
he had entered the office a week ago was 
slipping away from him. Could it be pos- 
sible that he was a has-been and an old 
fluff, as had been intimated? A week ago 
he would have been furious with himself 
for harboring that thought, but now he 
felt a trace of dread. 

“Grimshaw has been out a dozen times 
to see Hartman,” observed Lincoln. 

“But he couldn’t get that contract, eh?” 
For the first time in the hard week the 
twinkles came back into Jim Kinley’s 
eyes and his teeth flashed in the old grin. 
“You're keeping up the traditions of the 
family that far, anyhow.” He laughed 
again. ‘“‘There’s nothing would please me 
so much as to have the name of Kinley a 
thorn in the flesh of Grimshaw till his last 
breath!” 

‘That’s another progress you haven’t 
kept up on, dad.”” Frank had risen and 
was pacing the floor. “‘There’s no per- 
sonal side in modern business, no grudges 
and no passion. It’s purely a mathe- 
matical proposition of trade, competition 
and money.” 

“Then it’s no good!” blazed Kinley, 
Senior. “It has no heart and no soul, and 
is bound to freeze to death.” 

“Mr. Henry Grimshaw,” announced the 
black-haired girl; and there was a certain 
amount of concern in her eyes as they 
rested on the new boss. 

“Grimshaw?” he demanded, turning to 
his two sons. ‘*What brings him here?” 

“Appointment, father.” Frank squared 
his shoulders. ‘‘ We’re going to thrash this 
thing out right now. It’s as important to 
you as it is to us, if you could only see it.” 


” 


Kinley rose abruptly and went to the 
window. 
“Have him in. 
Grimshaw was older by far in appear- 
was a heavy 


He as suddenly wheeled. 


ance than Kinley; he man 
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who had begun to shrink, but his old 
stolid strength was nevertheless still in 
him as he walked across the room and 
extended his hand 

“Farming agrees with you, Jim,”’ he ob- 
served in his dry, matter-of-fact tone. 

“Yes,” acquiesced Kinley. “I feel like a 
boy.” 

And he exulted as he saw Grimshaw’s 
envy of his firm, smooth cheeks, and the 
ruddy color under the bronze, and the 
straight carriage and easy movement and 
youthful set of the neck and head. ‘ What's 
on your mind, Henry?” 

“Common sense,” returned Henry, and 
there was a brightening in him immediately 
as he came to talk business. ‘“‘We lost 
many a dollar, Jim, you and I, through not 
having common sense. Remember the five- 
year stretch we spent, just before the first 
Bryan campaign, cutting prices and starv- 
ing?” 

‘Remember how I finished that by 
switching my line and cornering the soft- 
wood lumber market?” Kinley retorted 
with satisfaction. “I all but drove you to 
a pauper’s grave that next year.” 

“But you didn’t, Jim; you didn’t!” he 
was sharply reminded. “* However, there’s 
no use digging up the hatchet. I’ve almost 
a monopoly now on the cheap softwood 
furniture, and your boys on the cheap hard- 
wood, It seems to me like good gumption 
on the part of all of us to combine to our 
mutual advantage. I’m in touch with the 
business, Jim, from ev ery angle. Your boys 
are going away, and you’re out of touch, as 
you've proved to yourself this past week.” 
A glint in his eye as he detected the wince. 
“Now if we could combine on any just and 
reasonable basis we could about fix prices 
to suit ourselves and have everything our 
own way.’ 

Frank and Lincoln stood together on 
the other side of the room, listening with 
breathless attention. 

They scarcely dared to breathe for fear 
they should influence adversely the trend 
of events. Their father took a long time 
before he spoke. 

“Let's see, Grimshaw,” he said at last. 
“T wasn’t the original hog. You started it. 
You were already in business when I set up 
for myself; and you threw every stone in 
my path that you could, at a time when 
there was plenty of room for both of us in 
trade. We fought each other for a quarter 
of a century, you crooked and me fair, and 
when you found you couldn't lick me you 
tried time and again to consolidate. I had 
a reason for refusing, and the reason was 
justified by this—that when I quit five 
years ago with half a million for myself and 
left a clean, clear half-million-dollar com- 
pany to my boys your whole total assets 
wouldn’t count up to half a million. That 
proves I didn’t need you then; and I don’t 
need you now. What’s more, I won’t have 
you!” 

“Wait a minute, Jim.” Grimshaw 
pounded on the desk with his forefinger 
comma by comma and period by period. 
It was stubbed flat from many years of 
such exercise. “Frank and Lincoln have 
some rights in this matter. You left them 
a half-million-dollar company, yes. But 
they’ve earned, and well earned, the differ- 
ence between that and the present valua- 
tion. They have a right to protect it, and I 
hate to remind you that the stock is still in 
their names!”’ 

The prompt and loud repudiation of that 
suggestion, on the part of both boys, took 
the whole rankle of the idea out of Jim’s 
breast, and he glanced triumphantly at 
Grimshaw, then turned to his sons. 

“I do agree that you boys and your 
families should be protected,” he said with 
dignity; “but first I want to find out some- 
thing. I suppose that you expect through 
the coalition with Grimshaw to put 
through that hardwood deal and take up 
the contract with Hartman?” He saw by 
the faces of all three that this was the 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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reat Features 


of The Brunswick Method 
of Reproduction 


HE Brunswick Method of Reproduction has opened a new era 
in phonographic art —bringing inevitable refinements. Here 
tofore phonographs in themselves were wonderful enough. But 
now their novelty is past. Music lovers are more critical. Old 
standards do not satisfy. 


Henceforth, we believe, these new ideals must prevail: 

First, you want a phonograph which plays all records exactly 
as they are designed to be played. 

Records are not yet standard. Different artists sing or play for dif- 
ferent concerns. So there is no universal reproducer, no universal needle 


Until The Brunswick Method of Reproduction brought The 
Ultona, one had to be satisfied with a one-record instrument or else 
resort to makeshift attachments. 


The Ultona makes The Brunswick a universal player—each record 
is played precisely as the maker specifies. The Ultona presents to 
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(Continued from Page 8&2) 
proposition. “‘What were the terms you 
and Grimshaw discussed?” 

A moment of silence, then Frank gave 
him the information. 

“A sixty and forty per cent of stock, 
plants, contracts, trade and goodwill.” 

“The sixty per cent to you, of course,’ 
surmised Kinley. “It’s a small proportion- 
ate valuation.” 

“Well, father, in the circumstances 

“What circumstances? You going to 
war and leaving your business in the hands 
of an old fluff? All right, I'll swallow that. 
My throat’s expanded in the past week. 
But what I want to know is this: How does 
Grimshaw plan to get his claws on that un- 
absorbed stock in your absence, obtain 
control and toss you out, and monopolize 
the hardwood business as you've let him 
monopolize the softwood?” 

‘I object to that way of putting it!” 
snarled Grimshaw, and there was a crack 
in his voice—not a crack of old age, for the 
crack had always been there when he was 
angry 

‘You object and be damned!” blurted 
Kinley, and paid no more attention to 
Henry Grimshaw. “Boys, I'll personally 
finance that hardwood deal, and whatever 


’ 


” 


expansion Is necessary 


A moment of tense silence; then said 
Lincoln: 
“I’m afraid it’s a mistake, father, and 


I’m worried as much on your account and 
mother’s as on our own.” 

His father compressed his lips 

“Is that your opinion, Frank?” 

“I’m afraid so, dad. There seems some- 
thing wrong in your attitude toward the 
business.” 

‘No! There have been times when | 
have thought so, and the thought 
wasn't pleasant; but I have a choice of de- 
pressions now. I’ve either to conclude that 
| really am a has-been, as intimated, or 
that there is something wrong with your 
and, by blazes, I believe it’s the 


too, 


business; 
latter!” 

“What is it?”’ 

Both Frank and Lincoln were on their 
feet at once, indignantly demanding what, 
in his august opinion, could be wrong with 
the best and most substantially progressive 
enterprise in their progressive community? 

“I'm darned if I know,” confessed Jim 
Kinley, and smoothed back his thatch of 
evenly cropped white hair. There was once 
more in him a return of the worry that had 
been growing in him all week, ‘It isn't the 





finance, crazy as that seems to a man of 
a more conservative period; and it isn’t 
manufacturing methods, for I am certain 
that had I remained in the business I 
should have made the improvements you 
have made; and it isn’t selling, for you’ve 
been whales at that; and it isn’t buying, 
for you've been as forehanded in it as ever 
I was; and it isn’t price, for you’re work- 
ing on a good margin of profit.” 

Both boys summed all that up in their 
minds and revolved it well, before Frank 
announced: ‘“‘ There isn’t anything else.” 

“Yes, there is! There’s a fatal lack, for 
me, of impulse and intuition, of life and 
heat and fighting temper in your scientific, 
analytical, mathematical, impersonal, cold- 
blooded efficiency. It isn’t human!” 

“T’ll tell you something else that’ isn’t 
human, Jim Kinley,” shrilled Grimshaw, 
and his voice was all cracks now: “It isn’t 
human to be happy when you're broke! 
And broke you'll be if you put your own 
money back of a business you’re too much 
out of date to run! You'll break this com- 
pany, and yourself, and your wife, and 
your sons and their families, and you'll all 
be paupers together, just because you're 
elfish and hotheaded and stubborn! And 
when you're busted I'll laugh at you. I'll go 
out of my way to do it!” 

“You can go home!” roared Jim Kinley. 
“I'll finance this company and run it if it’s 
the last thing I do on earth!” 

But when he reached the farm that 
evening the boys were there ahead of him, 
and Mary Kinley in deep distress sat on 
the portico in the stiff wicker chair, her 
hands tightly clasped in her lap. 

‘I never refused you anything in my life, 
Jim,” she told him. ‘“‘But what you want 
to do means risking everything we have in 
the world; and now we haven't the right 
to do that because we have Frank’s and 
Lincoln's families to look to us. So please, 
Jim, don't ask me to sign any mortgages.” 

Jim Kinley’s lips were pale, and in his 
eyes was a hurt that would have been no 
worse had he received a mortal wound at 
her hand. 

‘You, too, Mary?” was ali that he could 
say. 

Iv 
AS there afog? No. It was but a mist 
that added rosiness to the sunlit 
morning. Was there a chill in the air? No. 
It was but a briskness that set the blood to 
pleasurably tingling. So does Nature at- 
tune herself to a winner, and so she attuned 
herself to Henry Grimshaw as he walked 
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sturdily across Oak Street to his manufac- 
turing plant. O ye gods, but it was great 
just to be alive, and to greet each morning 
as it dawned on him, the victor! 

There had been nearly a month of this 
bliss since Kinley, taking his final blow 
from his lifetime partner, Mary, had ac- 
knowledged himself defeated and had with- 
drawn all opposition to the consolidation, 
and now only two days remained until the 
old competing firms should be no more, and 
their long-opposing entities be merged into 
the Grimshaw-Kinley Corporation. The 
next glorious day would be when, with Jim 
Kinley a broken man and out of the game 
forever, and Frank and Lincoln somewhere 
in France, it would be all Grimshaw and no 
Kinley, the latter hated word being thus 
wiped forever out of the furniture trade! 

Oak Street was a bare and uninteresting 
thoroughfare of cobblestones and curbs and 
dull brick walls, but to Henry Grimshaw 
this morning the pathway was bordered 


with roses, and gay-winged butterflies 
flitted from bud to bud. The name of 
Kinley —— 


Suddenly that name, so much in his 
mind, was also in his vision, and he stopped 
abruptly. 

“The Kinley Economy Cabinet!” 

The roses and butterflies disappeared as 
if by magic, swallowed up in a piece of fur- 
niture that stood in the show window of a 
vacant store. The cabinet was as plain as 
could be made out of softwood boards, but 
with a superior neatness that had always 
attached to any of the Kinley goods, con- 
found them! It looked thin. 

He tried the store door. Of course it was 
locked, but nevertheless he tried it again, 
and even shook it violently, though the 
rattle of it aggravated him. He suddenly 
wheeled, and as fast as his legs would carry 
him traversed the length of Oak Street, 
and up Garfield, and through Greggory 
Alley to the plant of the Kinley Cabinet 
Company, where he burst in on the boys 
like a bombshell. 

*““What do you mean by getting out a 
new line of flimsy softwood goods at this 
time, without consulting me?” he de- 
manded. ‘“‘Am I or am [ not an important 
factor in our prospective business?” 

The boys, in kahki now and on leave 
until the winding up of their highly advan- 
tageous new commercial praBen xd looked 
up at Henry Grimshaw with sober con- 
sideration. Had they not been of the mod- 
ern school, which knows no personality or 


(Concluded on Page 87) 























The Two Men Smoked in Silence for a While and Considered With Bursting Pride the Fineness of Thair Respective Sons 
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(Concluded from Page 84) 
passion, they could easily have cultivated 
in themselves a hearty dislike of this man! 

““What do you mean by assuming that 
we've done such a thing?’’ demanded Lin- 
coln, slapping his spur with his riding crop 
and making the rowel whirl. 

“Saw it with my own eyes!” returned 
Grimshaw impatiently. “ Right within two 
blocks of my factory! Your new Economy 
Kitchen Cabinet!” 

“‘Our what?” Frank was puzzled. “Our 
economy cabinet? We make no line under 
that name.” 

“The Kinley Economy Cabinet!’ in- 
sisted Grimshaw. “It’s printed on a show- 
card as plain as the nose on your face!” 

“‘And I tell you it’s not ours,” insisted 
Frank. 

The three men looked at each other for a 
solemn minute, and the same thought 
dawned on all three of them at about the 
same time. 

““Where’s your father?” 

“Out of town,” said Lincoln hastily, and 
between him and Frank there flashed a 
quick glance. 

Where, out of town? Word had been left 
for them at the farm, right after their 
father had given his consent to the con- 
solidation, thats their father and mother 
had gone away for a rest, destination un- 
given. Just why they should feel so guilty 
about Jim and Mary Kinley’s taking a rest 
they could not figure. 

“Well, if your father’s trying to start 
fresh at the game at his time of life, and 
trying to compete with our Grimshaw line, 
he’s a blamed fool, that’s all I got to say!” 
shrilled Grimshaw, sudden cracks in his 
voice. 

““You might say that outside!” advised 
Lincoln. 

F rank touched the Number One button. 

‘Bring me the daily incorporation lists 
for the past month,” he requested of the 
black-haired young lady; and when they 
came all three bent impatiently over them; 
but the keener-eyed boys found it first: 
The Kinley Economy Cabinet Company, 
capital one thousand shares of no stated 
value; and in the list of incorporators with 
James Kinley were three unknowns and a 
Mary Kinley! 

‘‘He’s got no right to that name!” was 
Grimshaw’s first splenetic thought. “It 
don’t make a dang bit of difference what 
he’s going to try to manufacture, because 
anything he can do can’t hurt us, but I 
wan. the Kinley name—aside from our use 
of it, of course—out of the market! I'll see 
my lawyer.” 

“Dad has a right to the Kinley name,” 
L ine ‘olt tole i him; ‘“‘the first right, in fact, 
an 

“What do you know about the law?” 
snapped Grimshaw. ‘‘What you think’s 
right has nothing to do with it. I'm going 
down to see my lawyer, I tell you!” 

‘That's what I should advise,”’ remarked 
Frank dryly; and both boys breathed sighs 
of relief when the irate Grimshaw had left 
them to themselves. 

Frank broke the worried silence with: 


“Link, this incorporation notice means 
that he has persuaded mother to raise 
money on all their property, for invest- 


ment in a dying business, against hopeless 
competition, in a time of tricky and uncer- 
tain finance; and him a broken old man!” 

Poor dad. Both boys were intensely 
sober on this, and both were impressed by a 
thought that they could not bring them- 
selves to express; that it was they who had 
driven him to it! 

Frank came the nearest to wording it 
when he blurted: ‘‘We've done the best 
thing we could, Link. What we're doing is 
vitally necessary. We have nothing, either 
as business men with which to 
really reproach ourselves. 

“No,” agreed Lincoln without enthusi- 
asm; and they were both profoundly mis- 
erable. ‘I’ m going to call up the farm to 
find if there’s any news. 

But the call was futile. There was no 
news of Jim or Mary Kinley on that day or 
the next 

On the following day, however, the 
broken old man strode into the board 
room of the expiring Kinley Cabinet Com- 
pany, and the dozen or so gentlemen who 
had gathered there to assist in the obse- 
quies stared at the supposedly superan- 
nuated ex-manufacturer in astonishment. 
He seemed about ten years younger, and 
was fairly crackling with vitality as he 
‘By thunder, I 


or sons, 


he 
greeted them with a loud: 


thought that train would make me late for 
this meeting! 


Say, you cubs do look fine 


Your mother sends her 
yet?” 

stated Grim- 
“*Gentle- 
men, I move we call the meeting, close the 


in your uniforms! 
love. You haven't done anything 

“We're just going to!” 
shaw, in popping aggravation. 
doors and go at once into executive ses- 
sion.” 

““We’ve ten minutes before the call 
time,” objected Frank, taking his father’s 
hat. 

“Where have you been, 
Lincoln. 

Grimshaw gave him no chance to reply. 

“What do you mean, Jim Kinley, by 
trying to trade on the name of this firm 
with your rattletrap furniture?” 

““My Economy line is the best softwood 
furniture on the market!" returned Jim 
Kinley, fire in his eye; and his sons saw 
with dismay that his enthusiasm was genu- 
ine. “It’s twenty per cent better, twenty 
per cent cheaper, and twenty per cent less 
shipping expense, because it’s twenty per 
cent lighter!” 

“Then you can throw a cat through it. 
Nobody can take an ounce out of my mod- 
els and have ’em strong enough to stand 
up long enough to sell to a customer.” 

“he Economy will stand up 
enough to break you!” 

“Softwood! You poor old has-been!” 


dad?”’ asked 


long 


Grimshaw was staring at him incredu- 
lously. 

“‘Has-been, am I!” snorted Kinley. 
“That’s what you all thought. Why, you 


almost had me believing it myself. But 
it’s you who are pushing your feet into 
those loose slippers! You thought the soft- 
wood trade was gone, and that hardwood 
exclusively had come to stay, just because 
the sales keep mounting up and up. Well, 
you're wrong! You're all wrong. Hart- 
man would go broke on that three-year 
exclusively hardwood contract, and would 
break you. The ending of the war will 
bring about a condition that you are not 
prepared to meet, a reconstruction during 
which sane economy will be popular. And 
I’ m pre pared to ride on it! te 

“If anybody rides it’s me, because I 
have a monopoly on the softwood trade,” 
promptly declared Grimshaw. ‘But who 
told you it was a good commercial bet?”’ 

‘This dope!’’ suddenly roared Jim Kin- 
ley; and into the hand of his nearest 
startled son, who happened to be Frank, 
he slapped a sheaf of papers. ‘‘ Boys, I've 
arranged for the financing of that hardwood 
bargain; a quarter of a million dollars.” 

“Once!” shrilled Grimshaw. ‘“ But you 

can't pauperize your family every day! 
You've done it your once!” 

The boys waited for the corroboration of 
the sickening certainty. Frank still held 
“the dope”’ unopened in his hand. 

They saw their father swell his chest to 
gather breath enough for a violently ex 
plosive ‘Lie! The Manufacturers and 
Mechanics’ Bank will float that deal.” 

**Hamilton?” gasped the young Kinleys. 

“Yes, Hamilton! He's a fine lad, 
sensible and game. I got him through my 
standing with the Colonial Traders’—my 
commercial standing! Ayers is financing 
my softwood company, and I got Ayers with 
that dope. Why don’t you open it?” 

Three heads almost bumped as with 
breathless astonishment they gathered the 
import*of “the dope.” Contracts! Con- 
tracts with the seven leading jobbers of the 
country, exclusive of Hartman. Contracts 
that would use the capacity output of an 
enormous plant for five years; a ‘‘ Kinley 
Alternative Contract’’—it said it on the 
top—which gave a jobber who took a hu 
dred carloads a year, for instance, the 
shaken, on three months’ notice, of hard- 
wood or softwood deliveries, whichever 
way the cat jumped. 

Frank’s face was a study in pale stupe- 
faction; Lincoln's was pink, and there be 
gan to be traces of a twinkle; Grinsshaw’'s 
was green. Jim Kinley’s was purple with 
his self-enforced silence, and he could en- 
dure it no longer. He had another wallop 
in his good right arm. 


“Expansion is the next thing. I must 
have more capacity. So I'll use this plant 
for our present hardwood contracts, and 


I'll take Grimshaw’s for our new Economy 


line.” 
“You'll what!’ shrieked Grimshaw. 
“Why, you’re crazy!” 


“You're worse; you're out of business! 
blazed Kinley. ‘I’m going to consolidate 
with you myself, just before I consolidate 
with my boys—but I’m going to consoli- 
date with you on the same principle that 
a fox consolidates with a hen: by absorp- 
tion.” 
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“T’ll see you toasting in the devil's brim- 
stone first!’’ And Grimshaw’'s voice was 
now a high falsetto. ‘“‘ You can’t scare me 
out! I'll fight you! I’ve fought you for 
twenty-five years, and I'll fight you for 
twenty-five more!” 

“Will you? This day I remove your 
scalp and hang it up to dry. Come along!”’ 

And taking Grimshaw by the arm he led 
the way to the second story of the ware 
house, followed by the bewildered young 
Kinleys and by the dummy directors of 
both companies. The latter seemed highly 
interested. 

At the edge of the huge elevator 
there stood two kitchen cabinets, 
side. 


shaft 
side by 
is yours, Grimshaw,” observed 
‘Look it over and see if it’s a good 





sample.’ 
Grimshaw, 
not to, 
out. 
“Yes, it’s a fair sample,” he cautiously 
admitted, “‘so far as [can see. What of it?”’ 
“Compare it with mine!” invited Kinley 
proudly. 
“Somebody 


afraid to comply and afraid 
looked it carefully over, inside and 


ll set a canary on that thing 


and smash it,” scornfully criticized the 
rival. ‘* The jobbers’ll throw them back on 
your hands, contract or no contract; for 
they won't stand the knocks!” 

“No?” Kinley triumphantly threw 
open the door of the neat Economy. “ No- 
tice, gentlemen, my newly invented two 
wire truss brace, which permits the lightest 


and strongest cabinet construction ever 
devised. Fully covered by patents applied 
for. And notice this also. Look out below!” 


And suddenly he pushed both cabinets 
over the edge of the an ator shaft. 


There was a crash, and the wondering 
group pressed forward to look down. Grim 
shaw’s cabinet was mashed flat, but Kin 


ley’s was intact except that its 
broken off. 

“This is an even better test than any of 
those I saw at the warehouses of the job 
bers, Jim,” broke in a suave voice at 
Grimshaw’s shoulder. 

Grimshaw was staring down at the 
wreck, paralyzed with a rage that found it 
only expression in the grinding of his false 


legs were 


easy 


teeth. He turned with a start to find 
smooth-pressed Sam Ayers there. Over the 
other shoulder came the quiet voice of 
Kinley. 


“*Hank Grimshaw, will you stand for ex 
pert investigators in your factory? I have 
reason to suspect that the overtime with 
which you impressed my boys merely 
bulges your warehouses with unsold goods, 
and that you keep another set of books 
than the ones you showed Frank and Link.” 


Sam Ayers cast at his old friend Jim a 
startled glance, then his suave voice ob 
served over Hank’s other shoulder: ‘I'd 
advise you to do business with Kinley, 


Grimshaw. 

Grimshaw looked Sam Ayers steadily in 
the eye for some » iiitte time. He had some 
important notes in the Colonial Traders’ 
He swallowed something, and it went down 
hard. 

“Where do you figure me in 
asked. 

“You're figured out—modern fashion,” 
the victor chuckled. ‘You're to be the 
sponge for the unabsorbed water in ‘the 
present Kinley Cabinet Company.” 


, Jim?” he 


He found himself walking between hi 
admiring soldier sons as they headed for 
the office, and the three Kinleys looked 


strangely alike as they grinned 


‘Thanks, dad,” said Captain Frank 
“thanks = 
‘**Some kiteflier, dad!" was the manner 


in which Lieutenant Lincoln acknowledged 
his defeat and proclaimed his praise. 


‘If you've learned to fly them once you 
never lose the knack,’’ considered Jim 
Kinley, his eyes twinkling. 

He was qui‘e his old self again. He had 
proved that the qualities that make for 
success are fundamental in a man 

A loud wail resounded throughout the 


administration building as they neared the 
office, and the three men hurried their 
footsteps as they were thus made aware of 
the Kinley ladies, who had come 
in the Kinley reorganization. The wail 
stopped instantly as Grandpa Kinley, 
stooping for the outstretched arms of tiny 
Mary, hoisted her to his shoulder, 
she could clutch his smoothly cut 
hair 

The entire family beamed 
tableau. They felt that the future 
Mary was quite safe in the hands of 
ex-has-been! 


to assist 


where 


white 


on that 
of tiny 
the 
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TICKLISH WATERS 


“T will work out the dead reckoning for 
you if you want the ship’s position.” 

‘Thank you.” 

*“Much good an S OS would do us ina 
pinch, though. It’s merely a signal to steer 
cle “ar in these hard times.” 

“Well, that’s some help to the other 
fellow, isn’t it?”’ inquired Sparks. He added 
encouragingly: ‘‘ There are two ships being 
shelled north of us, and two south of us 
have sunk with torpedoes in their hides 
already this warm evening.” 

“‘Cheerful! Cheerful! And here we go 
sneaking in between. Well, [’ll send you 
the dead reckoning.” 

“T wish you would,” 
calmly. 

“There might be a wandering destroyer 
round here.’ 

‘Just as you say. 

Mr. Williams , Oe the junior to 
work out the dead reckoning and himself 
swept the dark horizon with his glasses. 
The sea was going down, he fancied; the 
ship was laboring less heavily and shipping 
less water. By morning, at this rate, it 
would be fine submarining weather. By 


said the Sphinx 


morning; if, indeed, fate held off so long. 
Dawn was the time for it, of course; 


dawn and twilight, when the periscope 
would pass unobserved among. slightly 
breaking seas— perhaps with a stuffed sea 
gull fastened to its top. It could no more 
be sighted than the neck of a loon coming 
up to breathe at that distance. Whereas 
the ship would blossom as a fat black target 
against a background of still-glowing light. 
The moon, too, was fatal to their chances. 
What they really needed was a coat of 
invisible paint. 

Treading the bridge silently, Mr. Wil- 
liams found time to be thankful for the 
dark night, as a naked man is thankful for 
a garment. It fell over his shoulders in 
thick folds—-he could searcely see across 
the bridge; he placed the funnel amidships 
only by a stream of tiny sparks, of low visi- 
bility luckily. But this heavy dark, in 
muffling them from one danger, introduced 
them to another—the danger of crashing 
into other ships, which increased the closer 
they got to soundings. If it continued they 
would be forced to show weak running 
lights as the lesser of two evils. 

This was the hour of suspense; the grave- 
yard shift, in truth. It would be intolerable 
to come to grief at the eleventh hour. To 
come to grief? He could form no concep- 
tion of such a thing. Unconsciously again 
he attributed to the ship a species of im- 
pregnability, a happy fortune in picking 
her way through ticklish waters all founded 
on the naive belief that he himself was 
going to live forever; or if he came to an 
end, then not to a sudden end, but only 
after an enormous lapse of time, at a period 
so remote as to be negligible. He was not 
one to gleam and go out like those sparks 
from the funnel. And he gave to the lives 
of the whole ship’s company a like perpe- 
tuity. At the same time he had a faint 
underlying consciousness that he was 
cherishing an absurd illusion. 

His chin on the dodger, he renewed his 

watch for torpedoes. These engaging play- 
things would leave a narrow and consistent 
wake, a streak of white, moving continu- 
ously, unswervingly. . . . Ah, what was 
that, for instance? He advanced his chin 
through the baffling dark. He had seen 
just such a streak of white as the com- 
mander of the armed guard had cautioned 
him to watch for; a pearly gleam; a track 
of foam on the beam, arrowlike, pointed 
for the - 8 vitals. 

‘ Ah- 

This a broke and vanished, a mere 

wave tip, to be succeeded by other wave 
tips, angry crests, bone-w hite, shooting at 
him through the dark like rumor’s many 
tongues. The Old Man of the Sea had got 
into the substance of these waves and was 
making faces at him. 

A spark of phosphorescence gave him 
pause. Was that lingering streak of fire the 
prelude of disaster? . . It was gone. 

He looked earnestly ahead; too earnestly 
perhaps. The eye cannot look continu- 
ously and rationally at anything so monot- 
onous as water. The man in the crow’s 
nest was relieved every hour; the officer on 
the bridge must stare for four hours at a 
time. He turned away. And yet again and 
again he must turn back, haunted by a pre- 
monition that something had drawn near— 
a sort of swift foreshadowing. . 





(Continued from Page 19) 


He embraced the whole visible round of 
waters in one devouring scrutiny. What 
was there, save the power of his eye, to 
guarantee the life of the huge mechanism 
tossing underfoot? Nothing could take the 
place of seeing—no device; no stratagem. 
A man had to keep his eyes peeled. He had 
under him a blind leviathan, charged with 
a mighty force, over which a handful of 
frail men exerted their dubious influence. 

He looked intently to windward, building 
shadows into shapes, reflecting that this 
might be that one inspired three-million- 
dollar look which would save the ship, their 
lives, and the more precious cargo. He 
saw nothing. Not more black and sinis- 
ter appeared, on a starry night, the coal- 
sack in the Milky Way, that rift in the 
infinite which he had more than once 
looked at with a shuddering soul, directing 
the ship’s telescope toward it again and 
again and wondering how a man might 
feel who should be hurled into the shadows 
of such a night as that. 

And if, like the lady who looked under 
her bed once too often, he did see something, 
what then? The Old Man had said simply: 

“Tf you see anything put her tail to it.” 

A vague direction, difficult and perhaps 
impossible to follow. A ship is not a fox for 
doubling. Mr. Williams rehearsed the pos- 
sible action he might take. Experience in 
dealing with emergencies can come, in the 
nature of things, only in these protracted 
and silent imaginings in the course of which 
an officer may sink or save his ship, ac- 
cording to his temperament, a dozen times 
a watch. 

Suppose the strike should come from for- 
ward of the beam—say, two points on the 
starboard bow—and the wake to be sighted 
at five hundred yards. Then he would port 
his helm and shove her nose into it; always 
remembering that the fatal blow would 
be amidships, since the ship’s flank was 
vulnerable. 

“You have to remember that your ship 
is just about as strong as an egg, and in the 
same direction,”’ the local inspector had 
dropped out in the course of one of his 
satirical speeches. 

Slim Williams had listened, muted by a 
cold fear that the fellow was going to refuse 
him his license after all. A terriblemoment! 
It came back to him now. The inspector's 
eyes, under shaggy brows, had pierced him, 
destroyed his confidence, seeming to light 
up in shocking fashion the waste regions or 
bad lands of his soul. 

‘Let me hear good reports of you,” the 
inspector had said finally, with a scratch of 
the pen. 

“Yes, sir. I'll try —I ——” 

; “Try ? You'll have to do more than try, 
sir. 

Hestood fumbling with his hat, thwarted, 
choked, his tongue paralyzed, his whole 
body stunned by the fulminating effect of 
half a dozen words; words that had meant 
hardly anything when looked at closer and 
later. But, merely because they had pro- 
ceeded from the lips of that man, they had 
struck him dumb. Weeks afterward he 
remembered in one dark watch, that he 
ought to have said: “Try never was 
beaten, sir.”’ 

Why hadn’t he done it? Why had God 
created him a fool and the inspector a wise 
man, only to bring the two of them together 
after all? His masterful imagination had 
since been many times at work, summoning 
the inspector out of rushing darkness, 
plucking him out of that padded chair and 
transporting him over seas mountain-high, 
plumping him down here at length, an 
abject and contrite figure. 

“You remember telling me once that I'd 
have to do more than try, sir. Well, I’m 
here to tell you that try never was beaten.” 

The inspector, a chastened man, said 
humbly: 

‘That’s very true, Mr. Williams. If I 
had known what you had in your brain at 
the time 

“If you had known, sir! Why don’t you 
take the pains to find out? I don’t mind 
saying now that you treated me like a 
Chinese coolie who had lost his queue. Just 
about! I guess you have dealt so long with 
squareheads that you don’t know how 
to act when a bred-in-the-bone American 
citizen comes walking in on you. Eh?” 

“Let her go due south, Standard, sir.” 

Mr. Williams started slightly. This 
harsh voice could never belong to the com- 
pliant local inspector of his dreams. It was 





much more like reality; in fact, it was the | 


Old Man himself. 

ae { * Tt 

Mr. Williams jumped for the Standard | 
compass to steady the quartermaster on his 
new course. Faint yellow light shone on 
his resolute face. 
harsh, in turn, as he called: 

“Ten more to go. Don’t give her 
too much wheel. . Now you're com- 
ing up toit—steady! Right on—right on 
right on—right on now!” 

He jumped down and looked into the 
steering compass. 

“What did you . here?” he inquired. 

“South, 25 East, 

“That's your course.” 

He turned away. These compasses were 
the devil—supposed to point north and 
never did! He was willing enough to believe 
in their Chinese origin. But scarcely had 
he steadied her on this new course when the 
Sphinx appeared and shoved another slip 
into his hand. 

“Water! Water all 
mured, retiring. 
to see that,” 
casually. 

“Another warning, I suppose”’ the watch 
officer returned, with the same lightness of 
tone. 

“Ves. 

Mr. Williams stole up to the enormous 
black figure of the captain, stationed in the 
port wing. 

“‘Submarine dead ahead, sir,’ 
barely concealing a wicked grin. 

“What's that? What's that, sir?” 

“Bowled him over!” thought the second 
mate. ‘‘He heard me well enough. Only 
trying to gain time on that sub.” Aloud he 
said: ‘“‘Submarine reported dead ahead as 
she goes now, sir —if our figures are correct.’ 

He thanked God silently that his figures 
seldom were correct. The submarine might 
be six or sixty miles away for all that calcu- 
lations could prove to the contrary; or she 
might be underfoot. 

“My goodness! We'll be sunk before 
morning!” the Old Man uttered dismally. 

“*T think not, sir,’’ said the second mate 
coldly, turning away and raising his 
glasses, 

The unwonted use of the words “My 
goodness!” revealed his captain in the act 
of making ready to kiss the hem of Eter- 
nity’s gloomy skirt. ‘“‘He’s coming un- 
glued,” thought Mr. Williams. 

“You think not!” cried the old madman 
furiously. ‘‘What call have you got to 
think? You do the looking and leave the 
thinking tome. Eh? Let her go Southeast.”’ 

Mr. Williams turned her head again 
The captain had all this while been staring 
down at the ship’s streamline from the port 
side of the bridge. He now cried out: 

“She’s stopped—or as good as stopped! 
Are those fools trying to sink her deliber- 
ately? They’re going a good way about to 
do it. Mr. Williams, I'll take the ship. Go 
down into the engine room, sir, and give 
those people a shaking up. Get some steam 
on her at once, sir, if you have to wring it 
out of their ye ellow hides.” 

“Yes, sir. 


round,” he mur- 
“T thought you might like 
he flung back over his shoulder 


* he said, 


x 
HAT’S the matter with her?”’ Slim 
Williams inquired severely as soon as 
he reached the floor of the engine room. 

“What isn’t the matter with her?" re- 
torted the engineer. He wiped his hands on 
a bit of cotton waste. 

The golden-haired Olympian from the 
bridge, immense in his oilskins, his cheeks 
ruddy, his blue eyes sparkling, looked 
sympathetically at this goblin of the engine 
pits; an imp with sunken cheeks, with 
weary eyes turning feverishly under a 
sweating brow. The attitude characteristic 
of him was that of a listener, critical of the 
undertones of a piece of wild music which 
stirred him to the soul. 

Such, indeed, he was—a listener habit- 
uated to the song of the purring engines; 
a man with his finger on a pulse acquainted 
with fevers, nervous at their approach, 
solicitous to allay them; a frail fleshly link 
between the animate and the inanimate 
between matter and force. 

“One moment,” he said. “I have got to 
dive back there for a look at those pumps. 
With you directly.” 

““A queer joint,”’ the second mate always 
reflected on coming here. 

He no more thought of intruding, unless 
on business, than the engineers would 
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think of appearing on the bridge to take an 
airing. These departments let each other 
severely alone, each, while pretending the 
contrary, having a whole-hearted respect 
for the other. Twin mysteries—one the 
root, the other the branch. 

It seemed to Slim that he had got into 
the presence of a vast orchestra of wind 
instruments; the flash of polished rods 
confused him— to some extent intimidated 
him, for he was unfamiliar with their ac- 
tion. How did they know where to lay 
their hands on anything down here! Such 
an infernal jumping up and falling out of 
sight again! The very atmosphere was 
foreign to him. He thought he had dipped 
his head into a sponge filled with hot water 
and presently he felt a warm trickle down 
the channel of his back. 

On either hand the colossal green frames 
and supporting columns trembled under 
repeated expansions of the steam. Built up 
like the letter A, three to each engine, they 
were so placed that their legs straddled a 
deep and dark pit, running with the keel of 
the boat, one for each shaft. In these pits 
the shafts lay like guarded monsters, going 
thence through mysterious alleys, and at 
the last quite through the skin of the ship, 
terminating in propellers whose blades 
revolved in a twelve-foot circle. It was 


| there, in the stern tubes, when the bearings 


of lignum-vite2 were worn, that a ship 
might be expected to leak; and the Poetess 
failed not to leak where she was expected, 
and without stint. 

At the apex of each letter A was a cylin- 
der, or steam barrel. Out of these barrels 
darted piston rods, to which were attached 
connecting rods with forked ends; and these 
rods, in turn, were pinned to the enormous 
crank webs, which provided a means of 
turning an up-and-down motion into a 
round-and-round one. In short, it was 
nothing more or less than a land-abiding 
locomotive balanced on its nose, with a 
shaft to turn instead of a wheel. 

Mr. Williams saw with satisfaction that 
the rogue among the crank webs was still 
bearing his part, despite that grievous fin- 
ger flaw. Perhaps, after all, it was a super- 
ficial flaw. The metal, so cheesy on the 
surface, might be sound at heart. Many 
shafts, good enough to look at, had been 
known to snap off like pipestems in a 
seaway. 

Standing back, a little more at ease now, 
he watched the minor activities of this for- 
est of parts—the weird motions the eccen- 
trics yg to a maze of sliding rods, the 
valve gear; a rocking of slotted levers, 
deft aunts and counterthrusts of recipro- 
cating parts, cunningly caught up and 
transferred to the rotating motion of the 
vast shafts themselves. These shafts re- 
volved under pillow blocks bolted down 
with nuts as big as coconuts. 

It was enough to put a man in a trance 
to watch the precise action of the mirror- 
like piston rods, one instant withdrawn into 
the barrels of the cylinders perched high 
above, and the next, with a downward 
swoop, giving a smooth and powerful kick 
to the connecting rods, the very kick which 
turned the shaft and the screw and sent 
them all ahead; a kick so terrific as to exert 
a true capsizing movement on the engine 
frames, and through these on the hull of 
the ship itself. 

Here, with these mighty torsions, began 
that puzzling lateral or snakelike twist of 
the long body, whose parts, resisting the 
motion by reason of their mass, reccived a 
vibration felt from stem to stern. 

Through a maze of copper piping he 
caught a glimpse of the engineer, stooping 
over a row of pump plungers. Up and 
down, up and down they plied, held to their 
task by the faithful might of a green lever 
pinned to the low-pressure cylinder cross- 
head. Behind them, and nearer the skin of 
the ship, were still other pumps, enormous 
squat auxiliaries; all working. These 
clanking froglike horrors were all that kept 
the two bottoms apart now. 

Strange that these mighty devices could 
be sunk in a twinkling, willy-nilly, sur- 
prised in the midst of their labors. Incred- 
ible! There was something invincible in 
the harmonious and unreasoning industry 
of these parts—a dexterity in the comic 
interplay of metals testifying to the breath 
of an informing spirit; a darting something; 
a busy somebody manifested in the tram- 
pling of the rods, in the steamy glow and 
palpitation of the cylinders, making him- 
self audible in certain sounds —now like the 
clash of cymbals, now the roar of a water 
hammer in the cylinders; again, a soft bell- 
like note, no sooner uttered than lost in 
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harsh rumbling whispers, vast blowings, 
tinklings, clackings. 

“Tt all came of Jim Watt’s watching that 
kettle,”’ he thought, amazed. “ Lazy devil! 
Look what he has got a lot of respectable 

citizens in for!” 

There was, in fact, then, such an inform- 
ing spirit—the steam itself; a trapped 
spirit, seeking only escape. Irony was ex- 
pressed in the swift circle of its labors. It 
was to the various complaints of this 
tyrannous spirit that the engineer bent his 
ear so attentively. Slim Williams recog- 
nized them only as parts of this mysterious 
orchestration; they were like the snore of a 
sleeping giant embedded here elbow-deep in 
grease. 

Mr. Roberts distinguished them more 
minutely. If he were to go to sleep between 
his engines he would wake instantly at the 
whistle of a rod. Coming up to the second 
mate, he sighed wearily: 

“Infernal mess of junk to be responsible 
for, isn’t it? 
‘Junk? Yes. Can’t you hook her up?” 

Before the engineer could reply the Poet- 
ess plunged under their feet, lifting her 
stern high out of the water. The screws 
turned in the air like wings of swarming 
bees; the rods darted like tongues of vipers; 
the strong regularity of the pistons driving 
against water resistance was accelerated to 
madness by the sudden loss of this resist- 
ance. The oilers, going here and there, 
shadowy beings administering soothing 
squirts of oil, snatched their arms out of 
awkward corners. 

The prolonged moan of the ship falling 
forward was attended by a heart palpita- 
tion here, a flurry of dodging, rocking, 
flickering parts, as if the steam were at its 
last gasp and the engines falling into ruin. 

Holding the throttle in his left hand, the 
engineer juggled it gently, palm against 
elbow; the racing engines were stilled. 
Next instant the ship sank again, her 
screws biting deep into the grateful brine. 
Involuntarily his eye sought the bad crank 
web. 

“The old madman!” he shouted. “‘ What 
does he expect? Now’s when the torsion 
takes hold of her. Stand away from that 
shaft. If it should let go it would kick the 
engine room to pieces! He might as well 
ask a man with a bad heart to run a 
Marathon.” 

“Ah! She’s racing.” 

“Yes. She’s shaking herself to bits. 

“That’s bad.” 

“There’s worse.”’ 

“What?” 

The engineer, with that shamefacedness 
he always manifested in alluding to her 
frailties, muttered: 

“*She leaks! I might as well out with it. 
It’s coming through as thick as a horse. 
I’m worn out hunting. She’s leaking in the 
stern tubes too. She has filled up this last 
watch like a man with dropsy.” 

Mr. Williams expressed his distaste of 
that subject by a movement of the brows 
and ears. No need to harp on that, surely! 
All ships leaked. The problem was to bring 
them into port in spite of that. 

“Well, then, what does he want me to do 
about it?’’ inquired the engineer. 
“Stop it!” said the second, 
“Stop it, and no questions asked. 

“Yes; stop it! Keep the ocean out of 
the ship! She’s doing all that steam and 
iron can do now. He had better watch out! 
If she was hit now— pouf!—jolt her down 
like a tin can. There isn’t enough air left 
in her to float a parachute; and I can’t get 
the steam. Those devils in there _" 

A faint cry sounded in their ears. 

“There he is again!”’ said Mr. Roberts 
bitterly, and stepped to the voice tube. His 
jaw dropped; he waved his arm behind his 
back and presently said in respectful tones: 
“Yes, sir. I'll do what I can.” 

He danced away from the tube, wringing 
his hands. 

‘That’s the way to rip it into him!” said 
the second mate with sardonic emphasis. 

“I knew you wouldn’t stand for any of his 
guff, because you told me so. By George, 
how do you get courage to bore into him 
like that? It’s wonderful! Y ou didn’t 
make one good mouthful of him.’ 

Mr. Roberts flung up his arms madly. 

“* Lovely angel!”’ he shrieked. “‘He wants 
to know what’s the matter with the steam. 
i'll tell him— he’s so anxious—the steam is 
in Paris—-that’s what they say—where 
their money is. And look here! No fires, 
no steam; nosteam, no pumps; no pumps, 
no ship! Does that logic appeal to you? I 
dreamed of fire again last night. That’s 
(Continued on Page 93) 
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grinning. 
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Continued from Page 90 
three times. Here, take a look at that 
infernal Venice in there.’ 
He pointed with shaking finger toward 
alley leading toward the fire rooms. 
“7 mother’s son of 
them!” yelled Slim W illiams. 


the 


strangle every 
xI 


IS first thought on raising the canvas 


flap at the end of the alley was that 
the bottom had dropped out of the ship. 
The holds were full of running water. 


Standing up to his knees in it, he whistled 
long and low. At each roll of the ship a 
black flood poured through the bunker 
doors, hissed under the red stools on which 
the boilers rested, and swept headlong steel 
barrows and lumps of coal. The side 
bunkers had be pouting caverns. 

The stokehold had little room for any- 
thing more than the enormous hot rounds 
of the boilers. Their pitted fronts swam in 
a gray dusk. They crusted with soot 
and decorated with mysterious chalk mark- 
ings. Two giant hooks, aflixed to the bulk- 
head back of him, cradled a heap of rakes 
and slice bars, of them still smoking 
at their tips 

A group of firemen and coal passers, wet 
as rats, stood huddled against the starboard 
ance at this grim figure 
d pounced upon them from 


ome 


were 


some 


} » 
boiler, lool 


in oils who ha 


ing as 


another world. They passed sweat rags 
across their blackened faces, drawing back, 
dropping their tools, seeming to say: “No 


posible! See what you can do with them.” 


Good-Looking, the poet, was foremost of 
this body. Nobody would have divined 
now that yesterday he was King of Spain, 


as hes 


ang. H hirt was plastered against 
is body; gloomy fear stalked on his yellow 
brow; he moaned slightly, with a depre- 


cating gesture toward the heaps of wet coal 
being pushed over and back by the rush of 
waters, 

Slim Williams thought: 

‘We'll never get these 
we have navy discipline here. They don’t 
know the meaning of fight—these fools! 
They do what they are paid to do—or they 
don't.” 

“In a little 


ships across until 


while e’ ll bruise the feet of 
this horse,”’ the poet said poetically, mean- 
ing that in a little while the ship would 
founder. ‘‘ Poco tiempo.” 

“Yes; Get 
hombre! Savvy shovel?” 

“Of what use to drive a plow in the sea? 
said the wearily; this time he 
was to be as saying that it was 
vain to think of establishing a furrow there. 

“Of what use? Ah, you want incentive! 
I'll show you what use. Poco mal in the 
cabeza. Savvy? A little evil in the head.” 
Slim Williams produced his fist. 

“TI cannot put 


all the 
the poet returr 


poco tlempo 


a move on you, 


poe t again 
interpreted 


ocean in a well,” 
“No 
With 
grand motions of a hero 
fool of himself by at- 
ible, he folded his arms. 


ied, flinching a little 
puedo meter todo el mar en el poz.” 
the resigned and 
refusing to make a 
tempting the impos 


“Todo se acabo!"” He meant to say the jig 
was up. 

Slim Williams strode past him, snatched 
open the door af fire box and, lowering 
his head, glared i a the fire. 


“What kind of a Liverpool fire is that?” 
he cried. “‘Hollow! Hollow! Don’t you 
even go through the motions?” 

The men nodded faintly, receding from 
the glow with sheepish grins. They were 
beginning frightened themselves by 
the mournful results of their own slackness 


to get 


in tending the fires. 

Slim Williams tore off his oilskins, his 
coat, his shirt: and then, by an after- 
thought, his undershirt Naked to the 
waist, he danced over the plates, the water 
rising nearly to the tops of his sea boots 
He seized a rake and pushed the fire back. 

The stiff yellow flame leaped to the crown 
heet, fanning his face with a fierce glow, 
tinging the skin on his chest, warming 


g his own resolution to this 
same white heat. He was invulnerable, 
surely! He felt as if he had got tne ship on 
his back and had power to wade ashore 


him, and bringir 


with it. He felt a heroic necessity binding 
him to save the ship’s life, even at the ex 
pense of his own. What was his own, 
indeed? Perhaps only a dream—Quizd 


/ 


d heard that cursed 


vida ¢ ue iu as ne 
Spaniard singing to his mates. 

Well, and vast things could be done in 
such a dream. The ship must live! She 


could not sir Touched by his compelling 


imagination, this corr Iption had put on 
incorruption. Yet the fire and the water 
were very close together now. The wing 











fires were all but flooded. The black water 
babbled at their doors. The fire was life; 
the water was death. Two mighty spirits 
the one fluid, the other ethereal-—grappled 
for the tenancy of that iron carcass. And 
perhaps life was a dream. 

The ship must live! He had brought her 
through too much to lose her now. The old 
madhouse in this crisis stood at the very 
center of his affections. She was a boat to 
bring tears to the eyes; a sea boat —one in 
a thousand. She touched his sympathies 
like a woman in distress. 

T his te nderness was born of long acquaint- 
ance; it was due to the multiplicity of 
hopes and fears he had entertained regard- 
ing her. He had seen her built out of scrap. 
He had known her when her engines were 
cold; nothing, indeed, but a heap of rusting 
junk. Her iron heart, whose beat was now 
as native to him as his own pulse, he ~ 

melted, cast in the sand, m: achine< 
knew each port. He had had his he ad 
in those dank auricles and ventricles. 

Were they to fail? If the steam fail 
them they must fail. The steam was th 
arterial fluid animating this iron frame 
it slacked, in that moment the vital a. 
would flicker out, and she would sink under 
him —his first ship operating under a license 
as second mate. How could he well recover 
from the shock of that? For even in assum- 


seen 


He 


ing that the ship might die, he never 
doubted that he himself was as indestruct 
ible as the original atoms; a scheming 


tossing, contriving mite, w hirlin ig across the 

ether fields forever. He could never be 

brought to an end by blind elements; ah, 
never he, with his magnificent resources! 

In short, he would live to regret her. 
“Bring a slice here, hombre. Barreno 
He ran the bar under the whole body of 

the fire. Giddiness all but overcame him. 

He was no longer used to wrestling with 

that demon, the “Old Man’’—so called—a 

white-hot mass situated at the back of the 
grate. The heat was very strong. Defying 
it, he leaned in farther yet, sweat running 
gas stinging his throat. He 
thrusting 


into his eyes, 
snatched open door after door, 
firemen aside roughly, yelling oaths and 
fragments of pidgin Spanish. 

“Serve you right if she got a torpedo 
through her ribs right now!” he roared 
He glanced at the curve of the ribs, the web 
frames just visible through the doors to the 
side bunkers. All eyes were directed thither- 
ward with an uneasy glimmer. Astray chill 
visited Mr. Williams himself. “I reckon | 
had better not try to frighten them,” he 
reflec ted. 

He was ready for the coal. 

**Shovel!”’ he cried to the poet, t 
a shovel into his hands. 

Good-Looking hesitated, 
limply in his sinewy hands, 

“No posible!” 

‘No posible, is it? 

On the instant Slim Williams brought 
his fist up with wicked force, and the man 
fell kicking on the plates. Expecting im 
mediate attack, the mate whirled 
about and dragged a fresh bar from the 
rack. But those behind had not stirred 
They leaned about like a company of faller 
angels clustered on the floor of hell. The 
lights had darkened strangely. 

“Poor devils! All the fight is out of 
them,” he thought. He jerked the poet to 
his feet and thrust the shovel into his hand 
again. “Shovel!” 

‘*he man stooped and began to shovel, 


hrusting 


held the shovel 


and muttered 


9 


second 


f 


with a sullen face. The coal was partly 
under w ate 2 

“Faster!” cried Slim Williams. The man 
shoveled faster. ‘‘Watch where you put it. 
Get it well back. Well back! Ah, bas- 
tante!”’ 

He sprang away from him. At his pan 
ther’s stride, an iron bar in his hands, he 
strode between the boilers, a man lashing a 


herd of slave s. Thera p f the shovels was 
all about h they went like mad, flinging 
in dri pping ouk darkening the fires 

Time and again they drew back, dripping 
sinking back on coal heaps and barrow 
Slim Williams was without mercy. He fired 
her like a mail packet. And all the while 
water rushed back and forth among thos« 
overdriven Spaniards—now to their knee 
now to their thighs. They scurried among 
the boilers like mad rats, raised the coal on 
dripping shovels, and thrust it into hissing 


fires. Puffs and clouds of steam hid them 
from view. Flashes of ruddy light shone on 
their arms, on their strained faces; they 
were seen like thronging devils in a vision 
of doom. 

High above, two hanging bars, falling 
together by chance regularly with the roil 
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Keep Your Plumbing 
In Good Condition 


HIS is an actual necessity, grown more acute as 


a result of war-time conditions. Production of 
plumbing fixture °s is be low normal, and may be for 
some time. Costs have proportionate ly increased. 
Obviously the wise policy is to preserve your present 
plumbing as far as possible. 


Sanitary plumbing is a health safeguard. Neglected 
plumbing presents aconstant danger. The public wel- 
fare can only be protected by sane health measures; 
sanitary plumbing is one of the most important of all. 


Consult Your Contracting Plumber 
Have Him Go Over All the Plumbing in Your Building 


|. Be sure all fixtures and parts are clean. Unclean 
fixtures may defeat the very purpose for which 
they were installed. 


Have your plumber inspect all valves and faucets 
for water leaks. Wasted water means wasted fuel. 
The national water waste is tremendous. 


3 Have your drainage system tested to detect leaks 
which might allow sewer gas to escape into buildings. 


4 Have your hot water supply system examined to 


insure maximum heat from fuel consumed. 


5. Have exposed water pipes covered, to prevent freez- 
ing and bursting, or mov ethem toprotected position. 


Good plumbing is durable and will give service for an indefinite period, 
but it deserves care and attention. It should be inspected from time 
to time by one who understands it. All plumbing in houses, apartments, 
hotels, garages, hospitals, public institutions and all other 
buildings should be examined by a Contracting Plumber whenever 
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there is the least doubt as to its condition. 
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| of the ship, performed like a set of stately 
and terrible chimes, to the accompaniment 
of which orisons for the dead might be 
fitly said. 
*She’s taking the whole ocean into her!” 
Slim Williams thought, aghast. ‘ By morn- 
ing they won’t be able to keep those wing 
fires going. It’s coming in the stern tubes, 
too, the man says. I wonder how fast.” 

Like the celebrated one-hoss shay, she 
was going all at once, from top to bottom. 
Her plates must be gaping. There couldn't 
be a sound rivet in the whole hull, at this 
rate. Stroking his wet chin, he looked 
about him, as if into the features of a 
patient about to die of a puzzling and fatal 
illness. He fixed his eyes on the steam- 
pressure gauge. The indicator trembled, 
but did not advance. No fires, no steam; no 
steam, no pumps; no pumps, no ship! 
Could the old madhouse actually be getting 
ready to take the plunge? 

No, no! He remembered in time that, 
like himself, she was immortal; and strong 
within him arose that absurd assurance of 
invincibility which straddles the heart of 
youth. He listened, and through the clang 
of the stokeholds and the dirge music of the 
bars dangling overhead he heard the throb 
of those mighty engines at his back, like the 
reassuring beat of a faithful heart. 

, they still beat; the screws turned; 
moved and had her being. 
For how long? For just so long as this coal 
was hurled into the fire boxes; for just so 
long as the hungry swirl of water about his 
knees fell short of those necessary fires. 
What was all his skill as a navigator if he 
could not keep the ship afloat under him? 
Nothing! Everything began and ended 
here. 

“Ah, she’s going up!”’ he cried suddenly. 
He flung up his arms; hugged himself like 
a maniac; dealt the poet a staggering back- 
handed blow on the shoulder blades. ** Look 
there! Steam is making.”’ The beat of the 
engines seemed, all at once, healthier; he 
fancied he heard the clanking of the pumps. 


es 


the ship lived, 


The w ater seemed to be less in volume 
too. “Now we've got her, hold her, hom- 
brays!”’ he cried. 


In his exultation he hit an iron door back 
of him a booming blow with his fist. This 
door was jammed down into place by 
means of an immense elongated screw run- 
ning in grease, operated from somewhere 
high above. 

“Have you got all the coal out of there?” 

The grinning apes all about him nodded 
and gibbered. They looked like lean poor 
devils. He wondered how much of their 
complaint that they were not getting 
enough to eat was well-founded. There 
was no style in their feeding, that was cer- 
tain: a shovelful of pork chops thrust into 
a tin bucket; a shovelful of soggy potatoes 
into another, with some hunks of bread 
the whole rushed forward to their fore- 
castle without ceremony—“ between two 
seas,”’ as it was said. 

Their forecastle was a booming, bellow- 
ing, dripping, quaking abode just forward 
of the collision bulkhead and under the 
bow-gun platform, which took the whole 
shock of the seas as the Poetess put her 
nose into them. They got the full travel 
there out of this insane teetering. It must 
be like trying to live perched on the tip of a 
wild elephant’s trunk. 

Impossible to sleep there, of course. 


He 


| had seen them, after washing the coal dust 


| stifled. 





out of their ears, crouch on the *tween-deck 
Hatch Number One, and play cards on a 
greasy blanket. Hour after hour they 
pl iyed thus, waiting to go on watch amid- 
ships, there at the bottom of the ship, 
where the motion was not so violent and it 
was possible to snatch a nap in the bunk- 
ers—or had been until this rising tide of 
water had driven them out of there. 

A sudden detonating jar made the 
second mate fling out his arms and claw for 
toe holds. He listened avidly, half expect- 
ing the ship to crumble underfoot, with 
first a premonitory shudder and then a 
thunderous report. He felt entombed, 
He thought: “By George, they do 
well to stick it out down here!” 

And, for a fraction of a second, panic 
desire seized him to take hold of those hot 
rungs riveted to the bulkhead, swing him- 
self up, out of the neighborhood of these 
rusted walls studded with grim bolts, away 
from the pitted boiler fronts with their 
baleful fires; to die in the open at least—to 
feel the wind lashing his face for the last 
time. 

Suppose now the ship should tilt. In 
that case a man might expect the boilers to 
slide from their stools; to plunge into the 
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engines; to sweep frames, cranks, cylinders 
and all back into that original junk heap; 
finally to split the ship from stem to stern 
by the escape of some of that trifling steam 
which Jim Watt had watched simmering in 
the kettle. 

“Rake ’em, hombrays!”’ Slim Williams 
shouted to blot this pleasing prospect out 
of mind. 

To calm his nerves he hit the iron door 
aforementioned a savage blow. A resonant 
note was given out. A hole eaten out 
amidships. The ship was as hollow as a 
girder here. All the weight was fore and 
aft; the seas wrought upon her like a man 
intent on breaking a piece of tough wire by 
bending it back and forth patiently at one 
place. 

Nevertheless, it was certain that the 
pumps were taking hold and that the water 
had gone down. Relief on this head set his 
mind free to take up the notion of spies 
again, which no amount of bullying on the 
captain’s part had sufficed to root oat. 
Had he not heard a movement of some sort 
on the inner side of this door? He hit it 
again; and this time he thought he noted 
an almost imperceptible dart of eyes and a 
heightening of interest on the part of these 
friendly aliens leaning about on smoking 
rakes. On impulse he whispered tersely: 

“What hombre is back of that door?” 

Good-Looking’s eyes shone with gloomy 
luster; he shrugged his shoulders, uneasily 
muttering: 

“Quién sabe! 

Slim Williams looked at them mistrust- 
fully. In their dislike of the captain they 
were potential traitors all. Children in in- 
telligence, they might well enough prove 
children in vengeance. 

Mr. Williams felt the full force of this 
new obsession. Crying out to them that 
he would return, he swung up the ladder, 
forgetting that he was half naked until the 
night wind began pouring on his flanks 
outside; and a voice cried in his ear: 

“Everything is all right, isn’t it?” 

It was the veterinary, already struggling 
into his life preserver at sight of this white 
body, which seemed about to precipitate 
itself madly into the sea. 

“Yes; all right, of course!” the second 
mate called back hoarsely, “Don’t throw 
yourself away yet. 

He lowered himself through Hatch Num- 
ber Four with fierce eagerness. He was now 
on the right side of the bulkhead; but he 
could see nothing in the deep gloom of the 
*tween-decks. Too late he remembered that 
he had left his light in his oilskins. Perhaps 
he had better go back for his knife. 

Next instant he moved his ears, having 
heard a slight scraping— perhaps no more 
than a lump of coal moving with the ship. 

Slim Williams stood quite still. Not a 
sound down there now but a slight hiss of 
water. It was beginning to flow in there, 
then. He stared. Black, black, black! 
Chancing to look up, he saw, with a start, 
that the weather had cleared. A horn of 
the moon leered down upon him, not power- 
ful enough to light the bottom of the hold in 
the slightest degree, yet enough to reveal 
the outline of a body that should attempt 
to enter by the ladder. 


>” 


Mr. Williams was not so foolish. He re- 
membered that a rope hung from the 
strongback which spanned this hatch. 


Waiting for a cloud to come over the moon, 
he seized that moment of darkness to crawl 
out on the heavy strongback and take the 
rope in his hands. Next instant he slid 
through blackness and heard his heels clang 
on the plates. But he did not abandon the 
rope. When the ship rolled he ran with it 
as far as he could, describing a half circle. 
Proceeding so, he collided with a human 
body, which was instantly snatched away 
by the return roll of the ship. 

This collision was weird to a degree. He 
thought he had touched a ghost. He re- 
membered the ship where a dead fireman 
had been hidden between the engine bear- 
under the plates, without anybody’s 
being the wiser until a reminiscence or 
ghost of that man began to be encountered 
by his horror-stricken colleagues. Was this 
something that had adhered to his finger 
ends perchance of that nature? It had 
seemed soft and insubstantial as a specter. 

He was soon enough undeceived. A 
rasping sound came from the port side of 
the hold; the creature was alive and had 
flopped one of the steel barrows over, per- 
haps intending to make a shield to crouch 
behind. Mr. Williams’ courage returned. 
Here was this flea in his blanket—that 
cholera bug! He set his teeth, swearing to 

(Continued on Page 97 
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Johns-Manville Sea Rings 
Have These Advantages 


1. Their action is automatic—they grip the 

rod only when there is a tendency of leakage 

through the stuffing box. The pressure through 

the box acts on the lips of the Sea Ring in 

proportion to the fluid pressure itself, 

2. Economy obtained by elimination of un- 

necessary friction. 

3. Needless wear eliminated by avoiding un- 

necessary pressure between rod and packing. 

4. Leakage eliminated because flexible lip 

conforms more readily to rod or plunger than 

the inside surface of solid packing. 

5. Durability of Sea Rings cuts the loss due 

to shut-downs and labor during renewals 

6. Sea Rings provide for standardization be- 

cause suitable for nearly all conditions where 
rod packing is necessary. 
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Deep in the heart of all machinery there are hundreds of 
points where non-leakage is all important. And that’s where 
packings play their part in efficiency. For the moving piston rod or 
plunger must be packed to avoid leakage, yet the packing should 
work in such a fashion that it does not brake its motion. 





That’s why the Johns-Manville Sea Ring serves so well. It has 
been built to grip only when there is pressure against it — stopping 
leakage, but relieving the rod or plunger of friction at all other 









times. 
A Complete and Standardized Packing Line. This booklet,” Fuel Waste 
“Sea Rings"’’ that prevent leakage, yet avoid inthe Power Plant,’ { 
friction. ‘‘ Universal’’ for inside packed pumps free to plant ners and 
a folded fabric packing that cannot pull apart operators. It suggests many 
simple and ¢ lective measures 





“Kearsarge Gaskets" that stand up under re 
moval wear and tear. ‘Service Sheet” as good 
on super heat as on cold water. ‘‘ Mogul Coil 
for small packing spaces or where, because of 
oil or acid, rubber would be worthless. 


















H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. New York City 10 Factories— Branches in 61 Large Cities 
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‘Turnovers, Not Holdovers— 
No Monuments” 


September 14,1918 


Here’s a store that has the proved 
answer to one of the biggest every- 
day questions a merchant has to 
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Any retailer can do the things Mr. 






























































\ Fisher is doing. 
Cost? It doesn’t cost anything; on 
the other hand, it pays. 
Read the details in the panel below. _--— — 
They indicate good business sense. 
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FIGURING AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES — 
PREVENT COSTLY ERRORS-SAVE VALUABLE TIME 











(Continued from Page 94 
himself that he would produce that man 
dead or alive, and so justify the whole 
seemingly mysterious course of his actions 
on that ship. 

When the ship heeled again his antag- 
onist the barrow rolling with it-—a 
terrible projectile, which crashed with stun- 
ning force against Slim’s legs, swept them 
out from under him, and toppled him over 
like a tenpin. Like a tenpin, too, he fell on 
his side and spun about several times. 
However, no bones were broken. The 
worst it had done for him was to loosen his 
clutch of the rope 

He rose to his knee 


rT ide one 


sent 


The ship just then 
of her lingering pauses, falling 
nto a condition of unstable equilibrium. 
rhis devil confronting him was the cause of 
These devil’s tricks were 
him the feeling that 
haunted; thus under- 
mining and provoking the 
illusion of unreality which is so easily fatal 
in a world where much is real. He could 
even now hardly suppose that his presence 
of dream 


misery. 
what had produced ir 
he was bewitched, 


! 
ill his 
h 


his judgme nt 


here was not a piece nonsense. 


Its reality was only confirmed for him by 
the specter’s suddenly materializing and 
getting a very ugly and unrelenting grip on 
his throat 


The ship lurched; and down they went, 
rolling about with the 
the hold, the 

nd now or 


ness that he 


various contents of 
underneath 
top, but with a growing con- 
had bitten off more than 
Full contact had shown 
nothing spectral in his 
arms; on the contrary, a muscular figure 
fighting with all its powers, bearing 
until the top of his head ground 
. ship’s iron and the breath was 
all but out of his body. 

“He has me; now wnat will he do with 
me?” he thought hazily. 

Rehef came from an unexpected quarter 
wall against which his head was 
immed began to move unnaturally; 
bar of | ght hone widened as if a blazing 
maw wert The bunker door 
was opening; and by this merciful light he 
ollen features of hi 
uperimposed on his own. 
cried weakly. “I—I 
ge dared not 


second mate now 


1inst the 


The iror 
a red 


opening there. 


recognize 1 the \ cap 
tain, heated] 
“You, 
thought you were a He 
that fateful word. 
Man got up painfully 
opened and shut his 
mes, tweaked his nose. 
‘The ke iid, the better,”’ he growled, 
staring at the curious firemen 
“Are you all e 


right, sir? 
second engineer 


utter 
The Old 
his knee 


dusted 
mouth 


inquired the 
I thought I heard some- 
thing going on behind that door?” 


“Yes,” said the Old Man dryly. “I sup- 
pose you thought it was a spy—-what?”’ 

“The water has lowered in here,” said 
Mr. Williams irrelevantl; 

‘Take the bridge,”’ said the Old Man 
severely. “‘I didn’t give you license to be 


gone all night, sir 


xIT 
YLIM WILLIAMS hoisted himself, pant- 
g, out of the hatch, and felt the wind 
benediction He glared at 
the moon. It ailing across the sky 
a deadly marauder 





on him 
went 


like an avenging fury; 


stealing up behind, certain of the strength 
of its accomplice That soft romantic 
light smote the ship with an ugly circle of 
visibility 


He stood silent and speculative; then a 
twitched at his midriff; he 
double and made vague helpless 
gestures 

After all that I was going to do to him!” 
he muttered He’s a gamecock after all! 
He had me laid out fair. And he thought I 





Vas a Spy 
The Old Man, who would not publicly 
ibility of spies, thought he 
to grips with one at last. He had 
1in of it #s had Mr. Williams, 
even to the extent of going down into that 
black hold to grapple with it. He had 
looked hold himself, then! That 
was the very movement which had diverted 
Mr. Williams from his seamanship on a 
previous occasion 

If the Old Man had not come to grief he 
had had better luck —that was all. And no 
one could impeach his seamanship. Not a 
man in the association but acknowledged 
him for a sterling seaman, “competent by 
team for all oceans.”” Yet he had 


idmit the pos 
had come 


been as cert 


into the 


1 
Sali Or 


been betrayed into half-strangling his 
second mate by the delusion that he had 
put his finger on aspy. Surely the sea was 


strange! 


breath. 


steel- 


Williams 


deep 
Through a break in the stalls he saw a 
dark swirl of crested waters, leaping, leap- 


Slim took a 


ing past the dripping rail; hounds in full 
ery. Above him the gray arch of the flying 
bridge, with its suggestion of a turret 
something strong, dumb, mysterious and 
unnamably romantic about it—was reeling 
there, piled high against the waves and the 
stars, rigid on its stanchions. The horses 
were kicking, pawing and whinnying, 
smelling the land breeze even while Slim 
Williams felt the heave of the land swell 
under his foot. 

He swung himself up, stopping a moment 
in the chart room to slide an oiled coat over 
his naked and now shivering body. 

Reaching the bridge itself he was aware of 
a small group of figures clustered in the 
starboard wing. He went toward it giddily 
The two mates had been called out and 
were now conferring with the corporal of 
the guard, that short muscular young man 
whom the captain had so often called upon 
to put a bullet into somebody or other 

The chief officer had just taken a cast of 
the lead; and, mistaking Mr. Williams for 
the captain, he approached and said hum- 
bly: 

“*Eighty-three fathoms, sir.” 

“All right!’’ said the second 
mimicking that contemptuous 
familiar to them both. 

**Good God!” said the chief officer, sing 
ing another tune direct]; “Aren't you 
competent to stand your watch?” 

“Anyone can walk this bridge,” declared 
the second, airily; ‘‘ but it takes an old hand 
to go down and get a head of steam after 
the engineers have failed.” 

The chief officer looked sh irp to discover 
the reason for this sudden attitude of in- 
Anything that went to defeat his 
authority he instinctively laid at the door 
of the Old Man; and in this instance he 
was not far wrong. Mr. Williams felt that 
after this night’s doings the Old Man wa 
going to be a father to him. How could it 
be otherwise after the second engineer had 
discovered them in that affectionate em 
brace? He felt an accession of good will 
toward that muscular old seaman, too, 
which he was sure must be reciprocated 

“Well! Well! What do you see?” 

The captain came up to them, still 
breathing heavily, and touched the second 
mate’s shoulder with a friendly hand. Mr 
Williams glowed. 

“The third officer has seen a light on the 
starboard bow, sir,”’ said the first officer in 
a subdued tone. 

“Aha! That’s what I thought. Where is 
it now, ir?” 

I think a rain squall has driven between 
us and it, sir,” said the third officer. 

Very likely Yes; 1 can see it 
banked up there 

As they bent forward, eager to spy the 
light, enormous cold drops of water mingled 
with the wind and stung their cheeks. The 
whole face of the bay was muffled by the 
veil these caterwauling demons had spread 
over it 


“We'll have it 


mate, 


tone 30 


coming with hurricane 


force in a minute,” said the Old Man bit- 
terly. “I don’t know what there is about 
this ship that it should attract misfortune 
the w: it does.”’ 

His voice was lost in the fury of the 
squall that just then fled over the ship. 


They seemed to have got into the panting 
interior of an enormous bellows. Thick 
darkness blotted the officers on the bridge 
from sight of one another. Neither fogs nor 
prol ymved storms have the powe! of brief 
squalls to affright; to produce in the breast 
of the mariner a 
over the ship’s destiny, 
had been struck from his grasp. 

They could see nothing, hear nothing 
beyond the rush of wind and a rising whine 
in the rigging. Yet onward into this not! 
ingness the ship was driving. 

**I might as well shut my eyes,” 
Slim Williams; but he strove with mig 
and main to keep them open. 

The strange roaring darkness on the face 
of the bay, interposed between them and 
the light that had been barely glimpsed, 
have an ulterior and fateful 
meaning. It drowned their senses like 
wild pre lude to oblivion. It was personal, 
as if the devil himself had clapped a bag 
their heads before sweeping 
away for good and all. Who could say 
what shaggy horror might not be creeping 
up behind this veil? A sudden heave and 
fall of the ship on the bosom of an unseen 
swell shocked them as if they had stumbled 
into its clutch already. 


sense of p ywwerlessness 


as if the helm itself 


thought 


seeme d to 


ome 


over them 
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Off Came the Collar 
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Off came the collarand the but 
ton,and here was the inscription ‘||| 
on the back which 


every article ot 
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rement 


14 KT. ROLLED GOLD PLATE 


It you have had a plate gold ollar button | 
tor as long as a year and It has 
ored your skin, then it 1s a thousand-to 
one that it 1s a Krementz. Look at your 


tonight It it isnt a 


is a blue-green mark where it comes 1n co 
tact with your neck, drop into a deal 
tomorrow and get collar button insu 
for life. Every piece of Krementz Plate 
is sold under this perpetual larant 

i 

HI rm | ' : 

| f iny ca ar f 
Ask your dealer to show you Krementz 


jewelry or send us his name and we will 


mail you our new catalog. 
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Put the question to 
the man who has “ Yale” — 
Hi knows beet of all ay Yale locks and hesdware should 


mur chon e, too 
If you want the highest type of lock protection, if you 


want to be able to count on the proven security of impass 
ible barrier he will tell you “ Yale.” 

If you want finest materials, and artistic and fitting de 

ind suitability for particular purposes—he will say 

“Get Yak 

If you want the assurance and certainty of long and sat 
wlhactory service under even unusual conditions of use and 
climate—he will advise “ Buy Yale.” 

For every quality you want in your locks and hardware 
he will emphasize the superiority of Yale locks and hardware. 


f group of Yale product cach one acknowledged 
ter in its particular field —is illustrated. A Yale 
Cylinder Night Latch—the ideal reinforcement for a 
k already on, or as the y lock on the door; a Yale 
Padlock, sturdy, unassailable, wideawake watchman ; 
desien in Yale Builders’ Hardware, combining both 
iD and decoration; the Yale Door ¢ er, master 
f the door; and the famous Yale Chain Block, the per 
fected hoist that is handling the loads of industry and 


Every Yale product bears the trade-mark “ Yale.” It is 
the thing to look for when you buy—it 1s your guarantee 
superiority and service. That trade-mark “Yale” 

never left off. See it 


Yale products for sale by hardware dealers 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


9 East 40th Street New York City 
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EVENING POST 


Had not the ship flagged in her gait these 
last few moments? The dread fears of 
children shut into a black closet, knowing 
that it will open in another instant, yet 
fearfully wondering— What if it should 
not?—assailed them with a curious force. 
Blackness took them by the throat. Surely 
this was the heart of the squall! Nothing 
could be blacker than this black; no, not 
even that infinite night of the philosopher 
in which all cows were black. 

Then, though they could not imagine it, 
a new wave of blackness came—a last in- 
tensity of it. Slim Williams felt an impulse 
to put out his arm to see what he could 
touch; he felt a body close by him and c ried 
into a theoretical ear: ‘Seeing is poor! 

Stirred to his foundations, he felt that 
chaos had come again. Anything was pos- 
sible in this blotting out of the world. 
Some fantastic and fatal shifting of the 
familiar properties might be going on. Just 
as he had been unable to imagine further 
dark, so now he was helpless to imagine 
light. Vision itself surely could not recover 
from such a stroke as this. 

With the thought, however, he stared 
again; and, where he had seen nothing, now 
he saw the muffled shape of something 
black in blackness; now the shape had out- 
lines; now again it had substance; and 
this substance was the stolid figure of the 
Old Man, developing like the image on a 
photographic film. His oilskins ran rivers 
of water. 

The skirts of the squall lifted as quickly 
as they had fallen. In another moment the 
third officer cried out: 

“There's the light again, sir.” 

‘*Let me have my glasses. Hell’s fury, 
they're out of focus! Who has been mon- 
keying with them? Where do you make it, 
sir?” 

** About two points on the starboard bow, 
sir. 

“Ah, [haveit! We've raised the body of 
the light, sir,”” he said to the chief officer, 
as if that worthy had just come upon the 
scene. He brought his jaws together with a 
snap of triumph. 

At first seen only as an arm, a ghostly 
tentacle whisking over the threshold of the 
sea, the full body of the light now shone. 
After that terrific dark it was turned upon 
them like a beam from a friendly eye; a 
flash from a white diamond of purest water; 
a gem dropped by some master mariner on 
the bosom of his mistress, the salt sea; a 
lightning flash, lancelike, flawless as the 
drop blazing at the icicle’ s tip, springing 
against clouds, flickering on the hull of the 
ship itself, revealing it dangerously, even 
from so great a distance. 

““Man alive, that’s a beautiful light!” 
whispered Slim Williams, with something 
like a choking in his throat. 

It was enough to make a man shed tears. 
He felt as if he had come under its protec- 
tion; as if he stood on the brink of some 
great plateau, serene beyond the reach of 
mortals, the Elysian Fields at his back. 
And at that moment he thought to himself 
victoriously: 

“| have brought this ship in, practically 
on my shoulders.” 

It would not do to crow too soon. Sub- 
marines were certain to haunt the vicinity, 
waiting for these revelations. For the 
bitter irony was that these lights, the most 
beautiful and powerful in the world, erected 
as beacons, as life-savers, had, by their re- 
vealing candor, by the godlike omnipotence 
of their immense flashes, been turned into 
unwitting accomplices of death and the 
dark. 

Not only did they light the coast; they 
lit as well the hulls of ships approaching the 
coast, giving those voiceless murderers who 
lurked in the outer dark their chance. 
Many had been darkened in consequence; 
some had been put out as the light of civili- 
zation was darkening; would go out if men 
didn’t look sharp and trim the wick. It 
had burned too low already. 

Tapping with his foot, Slim Williams 
counted the pulse of the light. 

“One-five, two-five, three-five, four-five, 
five-five. . . . Yes; that’s the light, cap- 
tain,’’ he said, and his measured tones con- 
cealed the immeasurable exultation at his 
heart. 

“This tallies pretty well with your dead 
reckoning, Mr. Williams,” said the Old 
Man. His voice was very friendly; it was 
stronger and heartier than it had been in 
many a day. 

“It’s a satisfaction to a man to have his 
figures verified,’’ said Mr. Williams, with a 
rush of all the blood in his body to the 
heart. 
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The captain’s words fell on his ears with 
the solid sincerity that such words have 
when they proc eed from lips so little used 
to utter praise. A queer old codger, but, 
after all, one of those men you grow to like 
as you come to know them better; gruff, 
but the heart in the right place. A man was 
a fool who expected the Old Man to lick 
his boots. 

This old fellow was a sterling seaman too. 
This would be rated a good trip, with only 
fourteen mules and horses dead. And part 
of the glory would reflect on the mates. 

Odd, how a man could so misread the 
minds of his associates! Slim Williams had 
been expecting to be thrust out neck and 
crop when they got home by reason of that 
encounter with the little bark. Was it pos- 
sible the old fellow knew nothing about it 
even now? If not he would never know. 
At all events, the incident was closed. 
Perhaps he himself had magnified the peril, 
for that matter-——overconscientious. Very 
likely the ship had not come so close as it 
had seemed to him during that nervous 
period of waiting. What if it had not come 
close at all? 

All his acts began to be tinctured with 
the essence of his present good standing weth 
the Old Man. But he must look out not to 
cross him now, at the zenith of his fortunes. 
He began to think of his seamanship. 

“No need to take soundings now, sir, 
I suppose?”’ 

“No; not at all. I was just going to, 
though. I don’t mind saying that I felt 
like a cat on a back fence.” 

*“When the two bottoms come together 
they come together damned hard, sir; 
that’s a fact.” 

Conscious of this theft from the local 
inspector, his mind reverted to that worthy 
for the first time in many watches with a 
restored morale. He plucked him from 
somewhere out of the heart of the retreat- 
ing squall, and was in the act of beating 
him to his knees when the captain, break- 
ing in on this uncharitable business, said 
confide ntially: 

“Do you know, I’ve got a halfway idee 
that we have got these submarines beaten ! 
These depth bombs and one thing and an- 
other must have played the devil with 
them. You take our case, for example: I 
shouldn’t wonder if these waters were 
cleared. Here we are 1 

A ringing cry from the gun platform in- 
terrupted him: 

“Black object right ahead!” 

“Put the gun on it!” 

By these brief staccato utterances the 
captain’s dream was dissipated. The voice 
of the gunner rang clear and fearless; 
exultant. He fancied his opportunity had 
come. 

The dawn light had betrayed them, was 
Mr. Williams’ bitter thought. The east 
had paled; dawn was breaking on the star- 
board bow. Half a mile away a black hump 
was indeed visible on the water, low lying, 
almost awash, emitting an evil twinkle; a 
star fallen on the rim of the sea. 

So! Circumvented; lost; ambushed by 
that damned contrivance, th: it cursed tin 
fish with the sting of death darting from it. 
He remembered the words of the quarter- 
master who had been jolted down the pre- 
ceding summer: 

“It was like somebody had drawed off 
and let drive with the toe of his boot at an 
old washboiler.”’ 

“Ram it! Ram it!” he cried almost in- 
voluntarily, carrying one shoulder higher 
than the other, in order to urge the ship 
forward at top speed. 

“Ram it? Look out! Clear a space for 
me. Give me room. What are you—a 
wooden man?” cried the Old Man savagely. 
“What’s that in your hand? Glasses! 
Why don’t you use ’em? Now what have 
you got? 

“A French patrol boat,” said the second 
mate after a moment’s inspection. Lower- 
ing the glasses, he said mildly: ‘‘The pilot 
boat is just behind her.” 


x1I 
ILOT, she’s yours,” said the Old Man, 
gripping him hard by the hand in a 
mighty grip. 

The pilot could speak no English beyond 
the few necessary words of command; and 
this argued a sort of ignorance. Still, no- 
body could deny that he had come in the 
nick of time. 

“Half an hour back I wouldn’t have 
given a piece of your tin money for her 
chances,” the captain said genially. 

“Two machines?” inquired the pilot. 

(Concluded on Page 101) 
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through, and no game 1s mutilated 


Is your game getting away 


F there’s one thing that spoils a day’s hunt- 
Ting it is a gun that shoots a patchy pattern. 
Patchy lead to the mutilating of 

one bird, and the missing or crippling of the next, 
at a like distance. Many a hunter 
luck,’’ when he ought to be getting better ac- 
quainted with his fowling piece and ammunition. 


patterns 


cusses his 


Why uniform pattern is essential 
that at least three shots are 
When three pellets land in 
the body of a bird, the chances are that one of 
them reach a_ vital than this 
number may mean a cripp/e, no matter what the 
ize of the shot or its velocity. 

In taking wing-shots at ducks or upland birds, 
therefore, 


Hunters concede 


necessary to a fri 


will spot. Less 


in even spread of the pellets is essen- 


tial—not for one shot, or two shots, but for ever 
jot. kor a successful day’s hunting, your gun 
must shoot a uniform pattern, that does not vary. 


Try the Winchester Model 12 
Shooting its own ammunition the Winchester 
Model 12 delivers an even, hard-hitting shot pat- 


tern at the range for which its muzzle is con- 







lb 


because of faulty 


stricted. With any kind of skill at pointing, you 
are bound to get a good bag of unmutilated birds 

The Winchester Model 12 is a light, superbly- 
balanced shotgun, of graceful design. Pointing 
it is aS easy as pointing your arm. It is simple 
and sure in operation, and it works smoothly in 
whatever position it is held. 

For those who prefer a hammer-a have 
designed the Model 97. It is built on lines similar to the 
Model 12, but has hammer action. As a fowling piece 
exceedingly effective. 


An axiom of gun making 


tion gun, we 


Men who k w guns realize that the wccuracy and 

irability of a gun depend primarily upon the barrel. 
lo tl the quality of the barrel measures the qualit 
of the gun. With Winchester, the barrel zs the gun. 
lor years this has been an axiom of gun building in the 
Winchester sho] Through the most unremitting atten 


Winche ter has 





tion to bor lishing and testing, 
develope 1 standard of barrel quality which pre 
vails in the highest and lowest priced Winchester models. 


Shaw the rome is eyo 
The barrel of the Winchester Model 12 is 


pattern 


bore 1 to 


micrometer measurements for the it is meant to 


make. The degree of choke exactly offsets the tendency of 
the shot to spread. Until its pattern proves up to the Win 
chester standard, no gun can leave the factory. The nickel 


1, u 


steel construction preserves the original accuracy forever, 





MODEL 12. Hammerle 
about 7 


more popular with &u 


MODEL 97 
im 16 gauge 
jorearm repeating 


WINCHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 
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Take-down Repeating Shoteun. Made in 
shout 6 il in iM 
CuUse ts ighine and ver 
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ight abon 
who prefer a 


pattern? 


The Benn x i ively | Winchester, 
give the Wi ne 4 
with proper care, will last a lifetime. 


What 


rT irk on the barrel of i Win hester 


ter b thee t distinctive biue finish that 


means 


Look for this 


gun. It means that the gun has bee ubje ed to the 
Winchester Definitive Proof test. It stamps the gun with 
W hester guarant f qualit which ha 0 " 
of the be in-making reputat beh 
very gi that bear he uy W ! that 
marked with the Defnits Proof stamp, | er fired 
iny times for h action a weur It ha ) 
been fir with ¢ ‘ test of st r 4 
tave of Winche ma fact : " ef i 
nted by h p. J i 
chester in per by the t istment pyr 
It is th re in manufacturing t } , ice 
the Model 12 and Model 97, a of | 
getting qualities--gur which have w th nan ol 
Phe Perfect Repeater um A fowl | 


Write for details of Winchester shotguns 
and shells 
Write for detaile pecificatie f the Model 12 and 


Winchester Repeating Arms Company 
Dept. 501 New Haven, Conn, 
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Pledged 


B Ipors entire organization with all its 
productive resources is pledged to the 


enthusiastic support of our Government’s 
War Programme. 


YR SRP a 


None of the peace-time Savage products 


os 


will be made until every Governmental 


s 


Krave, 


~ oe 
- A 


requirement, in which we are assisting, 


oan 


shall have been satisfied. 


Rate ey 


. we} 


We feel that with this spirit behind our efforts 


we will have fulfilled our Government’s expecta- 


as 


~ 


SAVAGE ARMS 
CORPORATION 


UTICA NEW YORK 


BY Se ee eee 


s% 


LN aR igi gene ie: 


Manufacturers of the famous Lewis Machine Guns, 
Savage Automatic Pistols, High Power Sporting Rifles, 
High Grade Drop Forgings, Pressed Steel Truck Frames. 


— 


Don't give the Hun a chance to argue his ‘‘Peace by Agreement."’ 
Force it back into his throat with a bayonet. 
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Concluded from Page 98) 

“Two machines,” replied Mr. Williams. 
In French he added: “ Her draft is twenty- 
five feet aft.” 

The Frenchman smiled, nodded, braced 
his blue-clad legs well apart, twirled the 
horns of his mustache, and shouted: 

“Full spid ahead!” 

Next he looked very frankly at Mr. 
Williams’ sea boots. Mr. Williams in his 
turn looked with equal interest at the pilot’s 
nicely varnished black wooden shoes. So 
begins the appraisal of one seaman by 
another. 

“Come down to my room, sir,”’ said 
the Old Man, tapping Mr. Williams on the 
shoulder. “‘The third officer will take the 
bridge.” 

When they were alone together in the 
room the capt 4in said, with a warm pater- 
! al smile 


‘Will you have a drop of something?” 


Mr. Williams’ throat had gone very dry, 
but he replied bashfully: 

“No, sir.” 

‘Ah, it’s just as well. It’s just as well. 
Well, our work is done for the time, sir. 


We've brought her in. A very pretty piece 
of business I e all it; and a good landfall to 
wind up with.’ 

Yes, sir,”’ said Mr. Williams. 

He held all speech now for superfluity. 
Not otherwise must Here ules have felt just 
after setting the globe back on the shoulders 
of Atlas. Relaxed in a wicker chair, he 
gazed first at the captain’s mahogany desk, 
then at the thick green-plush carpet, with a 
splash of s unlight on it 

N hat a fool he had been to entertain that 
notion of a Spy ! And the Old Man no less. 
He swarmed with curious thoughts. The 
cloud that had hung over him had vanished 


like the black squall, leaving him to bask 
in the pleasant sunshine of hope. 


Could he believe The captain 
was holding out to him a box of cigars. He 


his eyes? 


took one witl ‘autious hand, as if fearful 
to break the spe 11 of an enc hantme nt that 
held him bound; lit it, and puffed luxuri- 
ously 

What scheme of life was at all comparable 


hard at times, were there 
compensations? Who 


to this? If it was 
not overwhelming 


but a fool could doubt it? If he had made 
mistakes, they had been atoned for. If 
there had been bitter misunderstandings, 


If he had 
fter 


mile at them. 
and had he really, a 


he could afford to s 


been browbeaten 


all? — well, even that was not more than he 
could forget this glorious morning, sitting 
here at ease in the Old Man’s cabin, smok- 
ing a cigar that he had given him with his 
own hands. They were master mariners; 
on terms of glorious intimacy at last. 
“We've brought her in.” Certainly! 
Where was the harm in affirming that if it 


the Old Man 


conce de 


gave pleasure? He was even 
now that his captain’s 
experience had been of some slight assist- 
to him at critical moments. 

Williams was in the generous mood 
that banishes all memory of tyrannies and 
iealousies; a mood which must have given 
rise to the sentiment that the sands of time 
are golden. Wonderful, wonderful was the 


willing to 


ance 


Mr 


sea; wonderful and strange! Where was 
another mistress like her? Not in France; 
no, not in the inns of Genoa. Forever 
fresh, undefiled, invincible at heart! 

If he had stormed her this time success- 
fully, that was no assurance for the future. 
Tolerant for the nonce, in a breath she 
could check and overbear his insolence. He 





could never weary of her, since she 


never twice the same. 

The sun rose higher, and came through 
the open port, warm on his neck. The ship 
shivered to the thrust of the engines. Her 
decks crowded with new-shaved soldiery, 
she swam forward toward the lighthouse, 
which Slim could see framed in the port 
when he stood up to flick the ashes from his 
cigar into the little bowl with a silver mer- 
maid sitting on its rim. 

He saw the light through the blue smoke 
of his cigar, a noble monument upspringing 
like a white flame from the brow of an 
impalpable cliff; at its base a sea of lapis 
lazuli, blossoming with the red sails of the 
fishing fleet. The sun burned on the water; 
the wind was heavy-sweet with land odors. 

A little bird alighte «d on the barrel of the 
great gun forward, and went hopping, hop- 
ping, hopping toward the breech. In the 
well deck the weary horses were munching 
hay for the first time in weeks. And all 
men’s eyes were turned toward that magic 
world recovered for them by the mariner’s 
art; at this distance a many-colored world, 
full of strange and tiny perfections, having 
the weird sharpness of a scene swimming in 
the depths of a magician’s crystal. 

Beautiful, wonderful and flattering, 
thought Mr. Williams. His own efforts 
had raised up this paradise to dazzle them. 

His thoughts returned from these delec- 
table journeyings. The Old Man, sitting 
back on the tip of his spine, was inspecting 
his cigar with narrowed eyes. 

“What would you say, sir,”” he inquired 
presently, “to going first mate of this 
packet next trip? Have you got confidence 
in your ability to swing it?” 

To save his soul Mr. Williams could not 
prevent his eyes from blazing with an eager 
light; but he murmured: 

*T wouldn't want to put another man out 
of a job, sir.” 

‘That’s not my question, sir. This ship 
vill be looking for another mate whatever 
you decide to do.”’ 


was 


“I’m afraid my time is short.” 
““T can fix that.” 
“T can swing it; yes, sir,” said Slim 


Williams 

“Then I will count on you, sir. 
detain you any longer.” 

Alone in the chart room Mr. William 
stood twirling the dividers, walking them 
all over the Sahara Desert and taking no 
note of where they went. Chief officer! 
Then, after a trip or two, or year or two, 
captain of a ship like this! Just such an 
other madhouse. He would be tough, he 
foresaw; if anything, tougher than this 
Old Man. That was the only way to get 
along, it was plain. 

He reached North Atlantic 
and plucked the local inspector out of hi 
chair for the hundredth time. The black 
brows of that terrible fellow crowded to- 
gether; he looked up from his papers and 
growled: 

“You've got to do better than try, sir 
better than try.” 

‘Try never was beaten, sir!” 
Slim Williams with a stern joy. 

He slammed open the log book 
under the appropriate heading: 

“*Moderate wind and sea; NE’ly swell; 
occasional squalls to fine and clear at end of 
watch.”’ 


I won't 


across the 


countered 


and wrote 


Finally, going down to his room, he 
nailed the golden horseshoe firmly into 
place again. 


THE 


END 
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a Bett GOODS 
o. 867 “ ” 
Price $100.00 Outwear Travel 
The Trunk De Luxe 

Beauty incomparable—strength enduring—and there you have it—the new 
Belber Wardrobe number eight sixty-seven 

Verily it is a work of art—an interior equipped with every thought of travel 
comfort—an exterior beyond description—a harmony of exquisite, brown, 
Moorish DuPont Fabrikoid, Craftsman Quality uperb workmanship—and 
exclusive Belber design. More than a trunk—a beautiful piece of travel furniture 
behind which stands the double guarantee 

fou Ca Ca 
Belber) / tABRIKO! 
Out wear aftsman Quality 
Sold by most good dealers. If you cannot | ate the Belber dealer in your city, write us 
Booklet upon request 
The Belber Trunk & Bag Co., 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
Makers of high grade Trunks, Bags and Suitcases 
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Starr—Our Star 


Raymond Starr, of California, 
has perhaps broken more rec- 
ords aS a representative of The 
Saturday Evening Post 
than any other man on our 





staff. For example 
He ecured 147 or ler in one week 
when the temperature constantl 
: wavered between 100 and 117 
WY degrees 

He secured 30 orders in a mining 

( pte! in one day 
other day, he ecured 301 1 
nero Be Angeles sky pel 


His profits often exceeded $100.00 a ‘veek. He recently 
‘I don’t know any place where Curtis orders can’t be 
taken. I find them on the on cars, in big cities, in 
country districts, in mining c and I get them from 
men and women.” 

But now Starr—like scores of our other 
uniform. 


And we need spare-time workers to take their places. 


Will You Be One? 


wrote: 
street, 
amps, 


‘*best’’—is wearing a 


We will pay you liberally —in fact make you the same offer we made 
Starr. Orders are everywhere, as he says, and each order means a 
profit for you. You can easily average $10.00 a week extra in spare 
time. 


Will you try it? Then write today for details, addressing The Curtis 
Publishing Company, 484 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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SE-MENT-OL 


“FindsTheLeak 
And Fixes It” 


up your car for 
SE-MENT-OL—Radiator 
Cement — Finds the ore 


costly soldering jobs. 
and Fixes be— ai 


But SE-MENT-OL, the radiator [J = 
cement, has changed all that. Now, 
as a million motorists know, mend- 
ing radiator leaks is a simple, do- 
it-yourself task that does not lay 
up your car for a moment. 

Just pour SE-MENT-OL into the 
radiator and in a few minutes the 
leak is repaired—permanently. But 
be sure you use the genuine, with 
this name on the can 


ORWESEO 


The Chemically Correct Line 


liators inetan 


er 


SKALEX — Prevents Engine 
Overheating — ¢ 


rating 
ac ke 


NORWESCO TOP DRESS- 
INGS — Make Old ae og 
New —For le rand P 


sterpr 


SE-MENT-OL is a practical product 
not a ‘‘meal”’ or a guesswork preparation, 
but a scientifically compounded radiator 
cement, made in both powdered and 
liquid forms. It has been in use for 
years—more than a million cans sold. 


Because it “Chemically 


$1.00 
od $16 
UTILITY BLACK —Brings 
the New Look Back—!: 


ml gl 


is Correct”’, 


si 


SE-MENT-OL cannot possibly clog or ‘ad $1.80 
injure the radiator or hose connections. NORWESCO Valve Grind- 


ing Compound — 
Pressure -tight Valves — | « 
t rk ' ‘ a t « 


It is so harmless you could wash your nat 


hands in it 

Give SE-MENT-OL a trial. Carry a 
can in your tool-box—you'll need it 
sooner ar later and need it badly. 

If your dealer does not sell NORWESCO prod 


ucts, fill out the Coupon and mail it to us, 
enclosing retail price and giving your 





dealer's name 





Mail the coupon for the inter 
esting 24-page booklet, ‘* The 
Proper Care of Your Car” 








The 
Northwestern 
Chemical Co. 


109 State Street 
Marietta, Ohio 
U.S.A 
















Marietta, Ohio: 
for 


The Northwestern Chemical Co., 
Send booklet free. Send articles checked, 
which I enclose $ in 











() Powder Valve Grinding Comp. 
Se-Ment-O! ¢) Liquid Utility Black 
Skalex () Top Dressing : () Mohair () Leather 
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| WHO PAYS THE TAX? 


(Continued from Page 4) 


| where it apparently is to be found in largest 

quantities and most easily collected—‘to 

get the most feathers with the least squawk- 
| ing.” The Committee on Ways and Means 
| experiments and the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee finds mistakes in the House experi- 
ments and proceeds to experiment along 
other lines; then the House and Senate 
| compromise in conference, but the whole 
| structure is only an experiment. 
| 


“It calls for experiment on a grand 
scale to raise $8,000,000,000 by direct 

| taxation. The gold production of the world 
since the discovery of America has been 
about $16,500,000,000, and the total 
money stock of the United States on 
August first, as reported by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, was less than $7,000,000,- 
000; but we are asked to levy internal 
taxes this year to produce $8,000,000,000. 
It is somewhat staggering. In 1915 the 
total ordinary revenues of the Government 
were less than $700,000,000, of which 
$210,000,000 was from customs taxes and 
$415,000,000 from internal taxes. The de- 
mand of the Treasury Department is for 
nearly twenty times as much internal 
revenue as in 1915. Put it another way: 
The per capita receipts for 1915 were $6.93; 
last year they were $35.99; this year they 
may be between $70 and $80, and the per 
capita expenditures may be $300, while the 
per capita of circulating medium, or 
money, is $52.44.” 


War's Labor Lost 


“Tt is such figures as these that bewilder 
even members of the Committee on Ways 
and Means and other men who have made 
a study of revenue legislation. But we 
can't double and treble the revenues with- 
out doubling and trebling the taxes, and 
in such an emergency we can’t put all the 
boils on the other fellow’s nose. These new 
taxes will or ought to be spread out over 
the whole country, to every state and to 
every class of the people in every line of 
production and effort. They can’t all be 
put on one or a dozen classes of production. 
They should be spread out like the selec- 
tive draft, to the farmer, the working man, 
the small business and the big industry. 
They are all feeling the impetus of war in 
their business, their wages and prices, and 


| they should all welcome the new taxes as 
| heartily as the boys between the ages of 
twenty-one and thirty-one were expected 
| to welcome the draft law which selected 
| them to do the fighting for all of us, which 


took them out of the industry, business and 
professional life, from the office, the fac- 
tory and the farm, to go into the Army and 


| leave to other men the advantages of their 


| absence from competition. 


The working- 
man’s wage has been doubled, the farmer’s 
prices more than doubled, and everybody 
at home except the man of fixed income is 
riding on the wave of high prices, many of 
them without giving a thought to the 
causes—the Government taking two mil- 
lion men out of competition and the great 
de mand for war supplies. 

‘The men who have been taken out of 
the productive industries have gone into 
the trenches to do the fighting and make the 
sacrifices, at thirty dollars a month. Some 
of them were earning ten times that much 
at home, but the Government did not 
consider the earning capacity of the man 
who came within the draft ages. It put him 
in the Army at thirty dollars a month and 
left his place and his earnings to others who 
were not called. Still we have strikes for 
higher wages, combinations to hold cotton 
and food products for higher prices, and 
many men at home quarreling over a share 
in this condition which called for the sacri- 
fice of the most hopeful part of our popula- 
tion, the boys who are fighting and dying in 
France that the rest of us may live without 
the yoke of Germany about our necks. 

I wonder if any of those who are bicker- 
ing about profits of war and grumbling for 
fear they may have to {pay more taxes 
realize that they are putting the boil on the 
soldier’s nose by converting a national 
emergency into an individual opportunity. 
The Government Employment Bureau an- 
nounces that 1,000,000 more workmen are 
wanted in war industries, and the National 
Industrial Conference Board presents tabu- 
lated statistics showing that in the first six 
months after we entered the war 6,285,519 
workdays were lost to essential industries 
by strikes for higher wages, shorter hours 





and ‘recognition of the union,’ while Ad- 
miral Parks, Chief of the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, testified before the conference 
committee on the Naval Appropriation 
Bill, May twenty-ninth, that common labor 
at the Norfolk Navy Yard, which was paid 
$1.60 a day before the war, now receives 40 
cents an hour for an eight-hour day, and 
could only be had on the basis of a ten-hour 
day at $4.40. The admiral added that less 
useful work was secured for $4.40 than 
formerly for $1.60, and some of his super- 
intendents placed it as low as 65 per cent. 

“We have a law authorizing the Presi- 
dent to call ‘into immediate military 
service persons classed as skilled experts in 
industry or agriculture, however classified 
or wherever residing;’ but whether ignorant 
of that legislation or confident that the 
President will never exercise the authority 
conferred on him by Congress to meet this 
emergency, we daily read of strikes for 
higher wages or refusal of men to continue 
work on war-emergency projects, of organ- 
izations of workingmen, of farmers and 
others to command higher wages and prices 
because of the war. And what a howl there 
would be if Congress reduced the exemp- 
tion in the income tax to six hundred dol- 
lars, as Great Britain did, to enable the 
great majority to contribute to the support 
of the Army by paying a part of the taxes! 
It is an old saying that the people like to be 
fooled, especially to be clothed with virtues 
or inflicted with burdens which they have 
not, and there are millions of men and 
women in this country who are going 
through the make-believe of contributing 
to the support of the war when in fact they 
are simply thinking about their own indi. 
vidual or class affairs, perfectly satisfied 
to leave. to other people not only the fight- 
ing but the sacrifices and the new taxes that 
must be levied to pay the enormous ex- 
penses of this war.” 

“Where were the taxes paid last year?” 

“The preliminary report of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue for last year 
shows the aggregate collection through 
that office as $3,671,918,236.91, and that 
$2,273,000,000, or about two-thirds of the 
total, was collected in the five states of 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Illinois; that $2,713,570,844.46, 
or three-fourths of the total, was collected 
in the fourteen states east of the Mississippi 
River, and north of the old Mason and 
Dixon Line—the old North— while less than 
one-fourth of the total was collected in the 
thirty-four other states, Alaska, Hawaii and 
the Philippines. The collections in the 
fourteen states which are known as indus- 
trial and urban averaged $57.92 per capita 
of population; in the thirty-four other 
states the average was $17.82 per capita. 
In New York the per capita collections 
were $81.61; in Pennsylvania, $69.12; in 
New Jersey, $35.03; and for that group of 
states, $70. 40. In Massachusetts the per 
capita collections were $51.60; in Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island, $57.09; and for 
New England, $43.56. In Illinois the per 
capita collections were $60; in Ohio, $56.51, 
in Indiana, $20.50; and in that group of 
states, including Michigan and Wisconsin, 
the per capita was $44.28.’ 


Significant Figures 


“The significance of these figures is that 
more than three-fourths of the revenue 
from war taxes in 1917 was collected in the 
industrial states, which have less than one- 
half the population and less than one-half 
the real wealth of the country; while the 
thirty-four states that have more than half 
the population and wealth paid less than 
one-fourth of this total revenue. Lowa has 
the largest per capita wealth of any state 
in the Union except little Nevada, or $3529 
per capita wealth; and Iowa paid $7.70 per 
capita of war revenue, while New York, 
with a per capita wealth of $2300, paid a 
per capita revenue of $81.61; Pennsylvania, 
with a per capita wealth of $1939, paid a 
per capita tax of $69.12; and Illinois, with 
a per capita wealth of $2660, paid a per 
capita tax of $60. This may explain why 
the South and the West furnished the agi- 
tations for income tax and excess-profits 
taxes. Senator Depew at the time when the 
income-tax amendment was before the Sen- 
ate said that he inquired of some advocates 
of that tax why they so much desired it, 
and received the frank reply: ‘Because it 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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WHAT NO OTHER TRUCK COULD DO 


935,600 Miles ~—312 Truck We Built 


F you could see the Kentucky roads over which these Indiana Trucks have been 
carrying mail, Passengers and Express for over six years, you'd wonder how any 
truck could stand up even one year. 


—And No Other Truck Did 


This unsolicited letter reveals the giant tasks the Indiana is capable of doing; this, 
the 3st truck we built, has run to date 93,600 miles. Such performance reveals the 


112% Reserve Strength 


which is built into every part and which is a big factor in the high earning power of 
the Indiana Truck—it reduces maintenance costs and makes dependability certain. 
Individually and in fleets, Indiana Trucks have earned from $25 to $100 per truck 
per day. It is America’s greatest truck value. 

Not only because it offers $150 to $850 more value than do other trucks, but contains unusual 
features. For instance, the Indiana rear axle the load carrier — has been tested in actual service for 


100,000 miles; the truck has a high-powered, heavy-duty motor; oversize, heavy-duty bearings; dis: 
type clutch; 4 peed transmission; a gasoline saving carburetor and a magneto of 100‘, dependability 


Send for Our Book on 
What Your Hauling Ought to Cost 


Write on your letterhead for a copy of Indiana Operating-Costs-Book. It will show you in 
dollars and cents what it will cost to haul your load over your road. Compare Indiana's hauling 
cost with your present hauling costs the information will make money for you~ write today 


Models: 1 ton; 114 tons; 2 tons; 3! tons; 5 tons 


INDIANA TRUCK CORPORATION, Dept. 41, Marion, Indiana 





Columbia Me del Mills 


| 


ont tome Vt WAR 1H ag, 


Indiana Truck Corporation 
Gentlemen: 


The two Indiana trucks that were first put 
on this road about 6 years ago to carry the : 
Mail, passengers and express between here and 
Campbellsville are still running and doing fine 


One truck after another has been tried out 
and found to be a failure but the Indianas are 
still doing the business. 


The business of carrying the Mail over this 
road had been tried 4 different times with Cars 
but each time it was a failure and it never was 
done successfully until we put on the Indiana 
trucks. Ever since that the 2 old cars have 
been in constant use 


It seems that the Indiana cars are the only 
ones that will stand up over this road and make 
money for the owners 


Yours very truly, 
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In the Light of Efficiency and Safety 


LISTERINE 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


is valuable in neutralizing infection, allaying inflammation, relieving soreness and in 
the emergency treatment of wounds; non- irritating —non-poisonous. Booklet 
“Listerine in Domestic Medicine” — valuable and helpful — mailed on request. 


Manufactured only by Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
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(Continued from Page 102) 
will make New York pay half the cust of 
the Government, and New England, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio and Illinois pay the other 
half.’ Well, it is not quite that bad yet, 
but we have had the income tax only four 
years. 

“More than one-half of the gross income 
reported in 1916 was derived from personal 
service and business, and three-fourths of 
the gross income from salaries, dividends 
and business profits. This is the statement 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
and it would indicate that the income tax 
is on business _— than on property. It 
will probably be found that a larger per- 
centage of the income taxes will be of that 
character in the report of last year when 
analyzed, because of a reduction in the 
exemptions from $4000 and $3000 to $2000 
and $1000. It is a tax on industry and 
enterprise more than a tax on income from 
property—a tax, if you please, on the hustle 
of the unit. Then why shouldn’t it go right 
down the line and apply to the majority of 
the people, to the man of small salary as 
wellastotheman of larger salary?—for, after 
all, earnings are generally measured by the 
cost of living, a salary of $3000 in a large 
industrial center representing no more of 
comforts and savings than a salary of $1500 
in a small community or in the country. I 
am inclined to think the time is not far 
distant when Congress will have to reduce 
the exemption in the individual income tax 
and let that tax reach substantially all 
incomes on a percentage basis. It would be 
a very small tax on the man of small income 
and it would make him conscious that he is 
helping to support the Government and 
have a sense of responsibility for the 
expenditures. It would help us to get rid of 
the rather questionable morality of asso- 
ciating ‘liberty’ with the privilege of 
spending other people’s money.” 

“It has been charged that Congress 
favors property above manhood in taxa- 
tion. 


Some Modest Proposals 
“Nonsense! 


men do in this country. 


Property does not vote, and 
You'll find that 


members of Congress pretty faithfully 
represent their constituencies, and the 
‘Treasury Department has shown us that 


about 100,000,000 people in this country 
did not pay any part of the $3,700,000,000 
internal revenue last year. That is just the 
trouble with making revenue laws that 
directly tax the people. The great majority 
of untaxed resist new taxes put upon them, 
and they have the votes to elect Congresses. 
That suggestion is like the old complaint 
that the tariff was made for the trusts. The 
fact is that the best protective tariff laws 
were the best revenue laws, in that they 
supplied more revenue for the Government 
and it was collected at the customhouses on 
articles of foreign production. The McKin- 
ley Act produced more revenue than the 
Wilson Act, and the Dingley Act was the 
best revenue producer we ever had. You 
know I became somewhat unpopular back 
in 1904 because I could not see the advan- 
tage of revising the tariff when the country 
was on the high wave of prosperity under 
the Dingley Act. I did not see much force 
in the argument for a change just for the 
love of change, or to try new experiments in 
taxation and create uncertainty and un- 
easiness while we were experimenting. That 
is behind us, but the demand for revision of 
the Dingley rates came—first from the shoe 
men, who wanted free hides to be able to 
reduce the price of a pair of shoes to the 
ultimate consumer; and shoes advanced in 
price as soon as the tariff was removed from 
the imported hides, for Argentina put an 
export tax on hides and appropriated the 
revenue we surrendered. Then came the 
demand for free lumber, and it came largely 
from a section of the country that had had 
little but lumber to sell; but when it had 
been cut and sold the people there wanted 
free lumber to cheapen the cost of what 
they had to buy. Also the publishers 
wanted free print paper, and they have 
been in more difficulty since they got it 
than they were be fore. 

“Back in the days when I happened to be 
Speaker a good many members were made 
uneasy just before election by the agitation 
for revision of the tariff. One day a Massa- 
chusetts member came into the Speaker’s 
room, confident that he had made a dis- 
covery. ‘Now, Mister Speaker, there is no 
sense in this talk of an extra session to 
revise the tariff. With a few simple amend- 
ments to the Dingley Act, passed at this 
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session, the whole law will be made fair and 
the people will all be satisfied.’ 

“*He was so confident that I thought he 
might have found a panacea, and I asked, 

hat are your amendments?’ 

““*Why, they are very simple: Free hides, 
free wool, free coal, and reciprocity with 
Canada.’ 

“‘T said I would think them over, and as 
he left the room an Illinois member came in 
with the same confident air and proposed 
exactly the same thing—that a few simple 
amendments to the Dingley Act put through 
in a week would make it all right. 

“I was impressed with an idea that the 
East and the West might have come to- 
gether on this vexed question, and | again 
asked, “What are your amendments? 

““*Very simple; so simple that I am sur- 
prised that none of us thought of them 
before. Here they are: A reduction of the 
duties on woolen and cotton goods, and 
reciprocity with France.’ 

“I looked at him to see if he was in 
earnest and then said: ‘You and R 
have the same idea about a few simple 
amendments making the Dingley Act per- 
fect, but you don’t agree on your amend- 
ments.’”’ 


Alnd Never the Twain Shall Meet 


“*Why, what does R — want?’ 

*“**Only free hides, free wool, free coal, and 
reciprocity with Canada.’ 

“*The devil he does! Why, any one of 
them would spell the ruin of the country!’ 
And the Illinois member went out, slam- 
ming the door behind him. 

“So East was still East and West was 
West on this great problem of taxation, and 
a few simple amendments to the law would 
not make it universally acceptable and 
pe rfee t. | 

“I sometimes think that our bes setting 

sin as a people is the desire for change, 
especially in the law, by agitation and 
without deliberation. Our revenue laws 
have been changed every few years since | 
the Government began, and largely by 
agitations started by one or two interested 
groups, and without considering the prin- 
cipal purpose of the law—revenue for the 
Government to enable it to perform its 
functions. When we have a law that will 
not produce the necessary revenue a change 
is necessary, but our greatest agitations 
have been to revise laws that produced a 
surplus of revenue. The American people | 
never could view a surplus except with 
alarm. Back in President Jackson's admin- 
istration Congress had to authorize the 
distribution of the surplus in the Federal 
Treasury to the various states on the basis 
of population, because a surplus was not in 
keeping with a national government that 
was secondary to the states under the old 
states’ rights doctrine. But as we have 
more and more centralized the National 
Government, magnified its authority and 
permitted it to poach on the preserves of 
the states in matters of taxation, we have 
held on to the old theory that a surplus in 
the Federal Treasury is dangerous. We are 
told that Germany saved and prepared 
forty years for this war. The United States 
had gone in the opposite direction, and a 
great many people shared Mr. Bryan’s 
opinion that the President could sound a 
bugle in the evening and have an army of a 
million men moving against the e nemy by 
sunup the next morning. Well, we've dis- 
covered that armies are not organized in 
that way. We've been fifteen months in 
getting ready, have expended $13,500,000,- 
000 and appropriated and authorized thirty 
billion dollars more, which we are to get 
and we've only begun to fight! To com- 
prehend these figures better compare them 
with the census report of 1914, showing 
the gross value of our manufactured prod- 
ucts in that year was $24,000,000,000, and 
the gross value of all our farm products 
was less than $10,000,000,000. 

“But Mr. Bryan’s idea was not new. 
We've had it since the days of the Revolu- 
tion, and it is a curious bit of history that 


our revenues reached the lowest mark just 
preceding our wars. It was so before the 
War of 1812, the War with Mexico, the 


Civil War, the War with Spain, and this | 
war. Why, in 1861 Lincoln took office in 
the face of a rebellion of one-third of the 
states, and the Federal Treasury for that 
fiscal year collected only $41,000,000, while 
the year before the collections amounted to | 
$56,000,000. In 1898 we had had nearly a | 
year of the Dingley Law, but in the pe riod 
of 1894-6 the President had been c ompelled 

to sell $260,000,000 of bonds to meet. the | 
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| ordinary peace expenditures of the Govern- 
| ment. The Underwood Act had to be sup- 
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plemented with the emergency-revenue act 


| within a year, and we have had four other 
supplementary acts to raise revenue enough 


for peace conditions, and now we are facing 


| the urgent necessity of raising $8,000,000,- 


000 by taxation to help pay the cost of the 
war. We hear men say the taxes must be 
assessed until they hurt, and yet many of 


| the people who give expression to that view 


have no idea of taxes that will even touch 
them. We have gone along in this way of 
not providing for the future emergencies 
like this until it has become a habit, and 
millions of our people will, I suppose, 
always insist that Uncle Sam shall not have 
more than pocket change even after we 
have made him the almoner of all the people 
of all the world and expected him to finance 
every fad that can be suggested.” 

“You haven’t said anything about luxury 
taxes. I suppose you approve them.” 

Uncle Joe lighted a fresh cigar, and after 
several puffs, still holding the lighted match 
until it almost burned his fingers, replied: 
“Yes; and here are two of my favorite 
luxuries. That little match is the great- 
est luxury I ever met. When my people 
emigrated from North Carolina in 1840 we 
stopped in Greensboro to lay in a stock of 


| necessaries for the long journey. My aunt 


took me with her on a shopping tour, and 
she paid a shilling for a little box of matches. 
At the old homestead we had kept the fire 
going on the hearth day and night, winter 
and summer, because we had no other 
means of starting a new fire than by the use 
of a flint and dry tinder. But here was a 
small box filled with tiny sticks each tipped 
with sulphur and every one guaranteed to 
start a fire; and on the long journey over 
the mountains and through the forests my 
aunt guarded that little box as carefully as 


| though it contained the crown jewels of an 


empire, only bringing it out when we could 
not borrow a coal from a settlement, a log 


| cabin or a camp. 


“Those matches were our dependence 
when we had passed beyond the reaches of 
civilization; and I somehow still think of a 
match as aluxury. The tobacco will grow, 
but the match had to be invented; and in 
that way began our luxuries, most of them 
becoming necessaries. We now tax the 
tobacco and not the match.” 


What are Luxuries? 


“You will find a lot of different views as 
to what are luxuries. Mr. Blaine got into 
trouble with our low-tariff people by advo- 
cating a reduction of the tobacco tax on the 
ground that tobacco had become a neces- 
sity for the workingmen. It made him 


| popular with the workingmen, but how he 


was abused by the Democrats, the preach- 
ers and the people who did not use the 
weed! But tobacco can bear a tax, has 
borne a heavy tax since the Civil War, and 
will continue to be taxed whether under 
the head of luxuries or necessities; and, as 
President Garfield said, the taxes on to- 


| bacco and liquors were the only purely vol- 


untary taxes the American people paid 
under the old internal-revenue laws, be- 
cause anyone who objected to paying those 
taxes had only to stop smoking, chewing 
and drinking to get from under the tax. 
“We had a curious illustration of this 
difference of views as to what are luxuries 
in the debate on the Outage Bill, way back 
in 1880. aay Deroy sete Kitchin, of Scot- 
land Neck, North Carolina—no, not the 
present able Democratic leader of the 
House, but his worthy sire—offered an 
amendment to exempt from the whisky tax 
the first sixty gallons manufactured by any 
one person in one year. All the North Caro- 
lina members and nearly all the Southern 
members supported that amendment on the 
ground that whisky was an agricultural 


| product and the poor farmer’s necessity. It 


was when the Government was trying to 
break up moonshining in the mountains of 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Georgia and Alabama, but 
the moonshiners were more popular in 
those states than were the revenue agents. 
It was another invasion of the South by the 
Federal Government, and the people re- 
sented it. The members of Congress from 
that section took the part of the moon- 
shiners and insisted that whisky was an 
agricultural product, that the poor farmer 
up in the mountains had only one way to 


| get his corn to market: to make it into 


whisky, put the whisky in jugs, and with 
two jugs in opposite ends of a meal sack 
across the back of a mule go down the 
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mountain to market. It was the same argu- 
ment put forward by the men who engaged 
in the Whisky Rebellion in Western Penn- 
sylvania in Washington’s administration. 
It illustrates how even able statesmen with 
temperance views—and all the supporters 
of Mr. Kitchin’s amendment professed to 
be advocates of temperance—will shy at a 
tax which touches their own constituents. 

“Since moonshining has largely disap- 
peared the Southern States have adopted 
prohibition, and whisky is regarded as 
neither a necessity nor a luxury but an 
abomination which should not be recog- 
nized even with a tax. They would substi- 
tute some other tax for that on whisky, 
which is expected to produce $500,000,000 
revenue, and put the boil on the other fel- 
low’s nose: some fellow up North who, like 
Job, has become accustomed to tax boils 
and is not so sensitive to such annoyances. 

“The automobile was a luxury when con- 
fined to the city streets; but ask a farmer 
about it now and you will learn that it isa 
farm implement, to be classed with plows, 
harrows, hoes and harvesters, which were 
also luxuries once to men who reaped their 
grain with sickles. Gasoline is no longer a 
luxury, silk is in less demand than cotton 
or wool, soda water is a necessary to the 
boys and girls; and as you go down the 
lists you will find that luxuries are like the 
old saying that what is one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison.” 


After the War 


“Tn such a dilemma why not adopt a 
consumption tax? That would cut the 
Gordian knot and reach us all, and it might 
restore our universal self-respect by all 
helping to raise the revenue to pay the cost 
of this war and lick the Kaiser. It ought to 
be a privilege to pay a tax just to have a 
part in that job. It would also help get rid 
of a lot of smug phrase-making about doing 
our bit, and at the same time trying to do 
the other fellow. 

“T am not an expert in revenue legisla- 
tion, but I realize that the Committee on 
Ways and Means has a big job in hand, and 
that it will have to reach out in every direc- 
tion to secure eight billion dollars from 
taxation. I don’t see how the Government 
can spend all the money that has been ap- 
propriated, but it is the President’s respon- 
sibility to spend every dollar necessary to 
furnish the men and the supplies to win 
the war, and I am not ready to intrude my 
opinion to embarrass him in meeting his 
responsibility. So let the committee tax us 
all until it hurts without destroying the in- 
dustries that must furnish the supplies for 
the Armies and the Allies, and also a large 
part of the revenues. The taxes on war 
profits can be applied on the basis of all 
that the industries can bear, the income 
tax increased until it takes a large share of 
the large incomes; but with all the taxes 
that can be collected from these sources 
there will still remain a considerable gap 
between the revenues and the demands of 
the Treasury. That deficit could be lessened 
by the revival of higher customs duties 
such as we had in the Payne-Aldrich Law, 
by consumption taxes and by reducing the 
exemption in the income-tax law. This war 
is not a passing incident in our history. It 
is a world cataclysm and calls for the great- 
est sacrifices the American people have ever 
been called upon to make, sacrifices of 
blood and of treasure; and those who are 
not sharing in the sacrifice of blood ean 
afford to sacrifice their opportunities to in- 
crease their treasure, and make themselves 
worthy of the men who are in the trenches. 
Let every citizen have a share in licking 
the Kaiser. A tax receipt will be a testi- 
monial of patriotism.” 

“And after the war?” 

“ After the war?”’ Uncle Joe smiled as he 
repeated the question, and then replied: 
“‘ After the war there may be ‘a new heaven 
and a new earth,’ as revealed to Saint John 
where the ‘tabernacle of God is with 
men’—perhaps with men over in France 
fighting for the preservation of Christian 
civilization; the Crusaders did not show 
such unselfish devotion as these American 
men on the battlefronts of Europe. After 
the war these men will come home to take 
their places again in the industries and 
business—yes, and the politics of this coyn- 
try; they will be here in Congress before 
long, perhaps in the White House, and they 
will bring with them that courage which ail 
the world, even Germany, has recognized 
on the battlefields of France. These men 
will have the confidence of the American 
(Concluded on Page 109) 
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The Kind That Satisfies Industry 
| Will More Than Satisfy You 
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FERTILIZER 


Two big factors in modern warfare are food and munitions. The 
same material that helps enrich the soil of the wheat-fields of America 
also goes into the making of the powder that explodes a shell on the 
battle-fields of Flanders. This material is Sulphuric Acid—a chemical 
of such far-reaching importance that a shortage in the supply would 
seriously affect practically every industry in the land. 





The New Jersey Zinc Company has been making Sulphuric Acid 
for many years. The same experience, equipment and manufac- 
turing skill that govern the manufacture of its other products are be- 
hind this activity also. The Company’s sources of supply, its facilities 
and its organization are such that it is able to supply the markets of 
the world with products of recognized worth. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY, 55 /¥ail Street, New York 
ESTABLISHED 1848 
( HICAGO; Mineral Point Zinc Company, 1111 Marquette Building 
Manufacturers of Zine Oxide, Spelter, Spiegeleisen, Lithopone, Sulphuric Acid, 
Rolled Zine Strips and Plates, Zine Dust and Zine Chioride 


The world’s standard for Zinc products 
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Conciuded from Page 106) 
people and deserve it, and they will have 
the courage to go forward in peace as they 
have in war, along old American demo- 
ratic not the imperial lines of Ger- 
many or the Bolshevik lines of Russia—to 
meet the issues of the day. 

‘One continuing issue will be taxation, 
for the interest on the public debt will al 
equal and possibly exceed the total 
annual cost of the Federal Government be- 
fore the war, and there will be need for taxa- 
tion that will spread out like the grace of 
God to the great majority of the people 
that they may have the privilege of con- 
tributing to the support of the Government 
as well as the privilege of its protection. 
I don’t imagine that the men who return 
from France will be less enterprising or less 
confident and courageous in civil life than 
were the men who returned from the Civil 
War to engineer the greatest individual en- 
terprises of any time, creating an industrial 
development that enabled this country to 
equip our own great Armies and transport 
them across the seas, and at the same time 
upply the armies and civil populations of 
our Allies and finance their governments. 
Courage and saneness go hand in hand, and 
| should not be surprised to see more sanity 
and conservatism in legislation than we have 
had in the recent past, after the men come 
home, because they will have a hand in 
business and politics too. 


} 
ines 


most 


“T expect those men will not only be- 
come captains of industry and business but 
will also see the wisdom of protecting the 
fruits of their enterprise and industry from 
a keener competition than we have had in 
the past, when all Europe looks to this as 
the best market in the world in its efforts to 
build up its own industries on a peace basis 
again. 

‘Though these young men will come 
home with broader sympathies they will 
probably see more clearly than others the 
force of Saint Paul’s admonition: ‘If any 
provide not for his own, and specially for 
those of his own house, he hath denied the 
faith, and is worse than an infidel.’ I am 
inclined to think that no men will see 
clearer the wisdom of again extending our 
Federal taxation to the products of other 
countries when they come here to find a 
market in competition with our own pro- 
duction and labor, so that the foreign pro- 
ducer shall pay for that privilege just as do 
our domestic producers who are taxed for 
enjoying the home market. These men 
have ‘read a fiery gospel writ with bur- 
nished rows of steel’ in defense of their 
country, and they will defend it in peace as 
well as in war. 

“On the whole I am willing to leave the 
future to the boys who are making a future 
possible, and join in that old chorus, ‘Glory 
glory, hallelujah, His truth is marching 
on,’ when the boys come marching home.” 





The Sportsmen’s Greatest Year 


ANY popular song is merely a crystalliza- 
fA. tion of a general frame of mind. Any 
roverb has truth under it. There is a 
roverb running to the effect that an army 
can afford to lose many battles provided 
that it shall win the last one. There is 
yet another proverb going to pretty much 
the same effect, which saith: “Brag is a 
good dog, but Holdfast is a better.” 

Sometimes victory comes to the Hold- 
fast dog so much deferred that he almost 
forgets when he first took his leg-holt. 
That is pretty much the situation in sport 
in America to-day. The year 1918 is the 
greatest in the history of American sport in 
the number and character of victories won 
by the amateur sportsmen; and the vic- 
tories are all long-deferred. 

For iastance, it was more than thirty- 
five years ago that a few men began a 
campaign against spring shooting of wild 
fowl. They were derided and execrated 
very generally. Their fight progressed to 
the extent that many laws were passed for 
and against the proposition of spring shoot- 
ing-—laws which were revoked, repealed, 
ignored or partially observed, like most 
laws controlling out-of-doors sport in Amer- 
ica. Up to the last year spring shooting 
went on without any material restriction 

Sut this year the spring shooter might 
just as well put up his gun and put it up 
forever. He has lost his fight. It is a fight 
that has gone above personal questions of 
principles in sport, has gone to the state 
courts, the district Federal courts, the Su- 


preme Court of the United States —and 
even beyond that. And in spite of all, 
after all these years, the Holdfast dog 


won, in the month of July, 1918. On July 
third President Wilson signed the enabling 
act of the Wild Fow! Treaty with Canada 

Almost as long ago as the first fight 
against spring shooting, certain sportsmen 
began an apparently hopeless fight to stop 
the sale of game in America. It seemed an 
impossible thing that our teeming game 
markets could ever be closed or even re- 
tricted. Every thinking man knew there 
could be only one end to the matter if un- 
restricted sale of game went on —the supply 
of wild game must be extinguished. It 
came nearly to that. Meantime, to be 
sure, one state after another, with an as- 
tonishing disregard to the personal prefer- 
ences of a great many shooters and buyers 
of game, passed laws forbidding its sale. 
And then came the great step toward Fed- 
eral regulation of the sale of game, known 
as the Lacey Act. 

But this year, all at once and overnight, 
the whole question of the sale of game 
in America was settled. It was done at the 
same time that the question of spring 
hooting was settled. Mark July 3, 1918, 
as the date of the fall of the Bastile in sport. 





That is to say, that late in June of the 
current year the Act of Congress, known 
by the short title of the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act, received final ratification as to 
its enabling features. This closes the so- 
called Wild Fowl Treaty with Canada. It 
will make no difference now whether or not 
the courts shall decide against the consti- 
tutionality of this act. It is now supercon- 
stitutional. It is the law of the land, and 
the supreme law of the land. The Holdfast 
dog has won! 

This is a very important measure, not 
only to sportsmen but to the general pub- 
lic, and it is well to hold in mind its general 
tenor. Copies of the law can be obtained 
by any who desire them. by application to 
one’s congressman. It is sufficient here to 
state that in regard to migratory birds the 
law provides: 


“Sec. 2. That unless and except as per- 
mitted by regulations made as hereinafter 
provided, it shall be unlawful to hunt, take, 
capture, kill, attempt to take, capture or 
kili, possess, offer for sale, sell, offer to 
purchase, purchase, deliver for shipment, 
ship, cause to be shipped, deliver for trans- 
portation, transport, cause to be trans- 
ported, carry or cause to be carried by any 
means whatever, receive for shipment 
transportation or carriage, or export, at any 
time or in any manner, any migratory bird 
included in the terms of the convention 
between the United States and Great 
Britain for the protection of migratory 
birds concluded August sixteenth, nineteen 
hundred and sixteen, or any part, nest or 
egg of any such bird.” 


Section Seven of the same act states that 
nothing shall be construed to prevent the 
states and territories from making laws not 
inconsistent with the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act. That is to say, they can give addi- 
tional protec tion, but not give less protec- 
tion. The thing to hold in mind is that the 
shooting and the sale of migratory wild 
fowl in America is wiped out, except under 
the regulations of the Agricultural 
partment. 

That department has asked the opin- 
ion of an advisory board as to the seasons, 
zones, and so on, to be established in the 
execution of the discretion all. wed under 
the law. That discretion must, in accord 
ance with Section Three, have due regard to 
the ‘‘zones of temperature and to the dis- 
tribution, abundance, economic value, 
breeding habits and times and lines of 
migratory flight of such birds.” 

So there you are. To be sure, it is up to 
bureau administration in Washington. But 
whatever may be charged against certain 
of the Washington bureaus it is not to be 
supposed for a single instant that spring 


De- 
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‘‘Another hole 
would have 
finished me’”’ 


‘What's the trouble—you 
didn’t have to extend yourself to trim Frank.” 

‘Chating, Cap., I'm raw.’’ 

“Gee! if a little game of golf does you in, | wonder 
how you would stand a ten-mile hike in army under 
wear and uniform, with bayonet practice to finish up on. 
Some of the boys at the training camp nearly went crazy 
from chafing and sore feet.” 


‘*What did you-do about it?”’ 


“One of the fellows got from his folks a box of pow- 
der that was recommended by their family doctor for 
just that sort of thing. We used it and it got in its 
relief work in a hurry. It took away all the burn and 
smart. It seemed to cling to the skin and didn’t rub 
off nor wash away from perspiration. I keep a box in 
my kit and have helped out a lot of soft privates. Great 
for sore feet and sunburn.”’ 


This powder was Kora-Konia—a preparation on which our 
chemists have been working for a long time 


Kora-Konia must not be confused with Taleum Powder It has 
somewhat the same soothing and healing action but contains in ad 
dition several ingredients of recognized medicinal value which are 
indicated in the treatment of the more serious skin abrasions It “1s 


antiseptic, absorbent, adhesive, moisture resisting and healing 
There 


would 


soldi T 


gift a 
than a 


sinyle 


of, 


is probably no 


get more comfort out box 


Do You 


of Kora-Konia. If you chafe easily it will be a . 
blessing to you Its relieving effect on sunburn is Chafe? 
almost miraculous. It is valuable for any skin irri- Kor «Konia 
tation due to external cause deiaidiele 
We will mail you a physician’s sample of Kora- . st “ . 


A full-size box costs 50 cents 


Konia for 10 cents 
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All Fittings =} 
In the Fitall 


Men and women can now obtain a Fitall 
Adjustable Toilet Kit which will hold just 
what they wisk to carry and changes can 
be made in a jiffy. 

The secret of the Fitall lies in 
the adjustable straps and 
patented Nonmetalock 
which hold all fittings 
Three large under 
neath pockets provide ample space for 
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shooting or the open sale of game ever will 
be allowed again in America, The fight is 
won—won so unexpectedly that sportsmen 
to-day are rubbing their eyes over it. 

Any political logrolling or wirepulling 
over this thing now will come pretty near to 
starting a lynching bee. The people will 
demand an enforcement of this law, and 
will take no further explanations for its 
nonenforcement. 

One of the great arguments against the 
passage of the original law out of which 
this treaty grew was that it cut off spring 
shooting in the middle portion of the 
Mississippi Valley, but allowed heavy 
winter shooting of wild fowl on the Gulf 
Coast. Of course, that was no argument 
to sanction the reckless slaughter of wild 
fowl in one place because it was done in 
another; but the extreme heaviness of the 
shooting along the Gulf Coast in the winter 
time and the certainty that more and more 
shooters would go there to indulge in it put 
up an important question at once to the 
Department of Agriculture. It must regu- 
late the excessive bags of migratory wild 
fowl made on the coast of Louisiana. That 
state is the foremost in the Union in the 
extent and the beneficence of her game 
refuges — hundreds of thousands of acres of 
refuges have been established along the 
Louisiana Gulf Coast, where wild fowl 
shooting is forbidden forever at any time or 
under any pretext. Now a sternly regu- 
lated bag limit in Louisiana, with no ex- 
ceptions, no extenuating circumstances, 
will cinch the wild fowl supply of America 
absolutely and forever. 

Already, during the years of half pause, 
while the test cases were pending, there has 
been a great decrease in spring shooting, 
and the result in the increased numbers 
of wild fowl is absolutely unmistakable. 
There are more ducks in the fall in the 
Upper West, the Middle West, the Lower 
West and the South than have been known 
for half a generation. Have you also per- 
haps noted the extreme abundance of 
robins of late all over the Northern States? 
The robin is protected under this act. The 
increase of this species has been extraor- 


| dinary. 


These things are of such outstanding 
importance in American sport that it seems 
very fitting to complete here a record which 
might otherwise never be completed, of the 
men who were generals in this long fight, 
which has extended almost over a genera- 
tion. 

The first notable proponent of the idea 
that spring shooting was wrong was the 


| editor of a Western sporting journal, Dr. 


N. Rowe, dead now for many years. He 
fought even his best friends in support of 
his idea, though for a long time the fight 
was regarded as hopeless. If memory 
serves correctly that fight was begun more 
than thirty years ago. Certainly one re- 
calls that in the year 1886 it was going on 


| strenuously. 


Stopping the Sale of Game 


The almost equally great, or possibly 
greater, idea, that of stopping the sale of 
game-—a measure considered at first radical 
and wholly impossible — was that of the 
editor of anothe Seperenn rae published 
in the East. His name was C. B. Reynolds, 
and he has long since passe 1 out of active 
sporting journalism. The fight, under the 
slogan ‘‘Stop the sale of game,””’ was taken 
up more than twenty years ago. The Lacey 
Act, prohibiting the transportation of game 
illegally killed, was the outgrowth of that 
campaign, and so were the many state laws 
which stopped the sale of game. 

Thus began one of the first steps toward 
the victory which the National Govern- 
ment has concluded for the sportsmen this 
year. 

In the final stage of this contest which 
began so long ago, that is to say, in the 
origination and support of the basic idea of 
this Migratory Wild Fowl Law, the main 
i to George Shiras, 3d, of 
Pittsburgh and Washington, son of Justice 


| Shiras, of the Supreme Court of the United 


States. It was he who first made the rough 
draft of the law and who argued on different 
occasions as to its constitutionality. There 
were a great many others who helped in the 
development of the idea of the old Week:- 
McLean Law and in the ratification of the 
treaty, but Mr. Shiras is entitled to be 
regarded as its first and most valuable sup- 
porter. It is quite fitting to say here, also, 
that America never had a more simple, 
more modest and more able sportsman than 
Mr. Shiras. He is perhaps best known in 
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America as the originator of the flashlight 
photography of wild game. His first pic- 
tures of deer, taken at night by flashlight 
cameras which they themselves had re- 
leased, made a revelation in photography 
and in sport as well. There began at that 
time the feeling that there might be some- 
thing in outdoor sport besides killing things. 
The growth of the camera in the open field 
has been distinct from that time on. 

The keynote of the campaign, the idea 
which makes the result incontestable and 
nonforfeitable, is due to that able keynoter, 
Hon. Elihu Root, one of the country’s 
ablest lawyers and diplomats. I understand 
that it was Mr. Root who first pointed out 
that a treaty with Canada would conclude 
the whole issue, and set it above even the 
United States Supreme Court’s decision. 


Men Who Have Helped 


I think also that Representative Henry 
D. Flood, of the sporting state of Old 
Virginia, chairman of the House Commit- 
tee that had this enabling act in hand, 
ought to be mentioned here. It required a 
considerable political nerve to report out 
this bill favorably and to support it on the 
floor of the House. Mr. Flood had the Old 
Virginia nerve to do it. The names of 
Doctor Rowe, Mr. Reynolds, Mr. Shiras, 
Mr. Root and Mr. Flood ought to be writ- 


ten down permanently in the sporting 
records of America. They blew down the 
Bastile. 

Hip, hip, hooray! then, for the new 


Migratory Bird Law. It is cinched, signed, 
sealed and delivered. We did not deserve 
it, but we have got it. Holdfast is a good 
dog. 

Yet other Bastiles of the enemy have 
fallen into the hands of the sportsmen this 
year, simply, easily and unexpectedly. 
While upon the subject it ought to be men- 
tioned, perhaps, that there has apparently 
died in committee what was known as the 
Sulzer Bill, looking toward the cold-storage 
of Alaskan big game. It is to be hoped that 
this measure will never show again, because 
it is contrary to the tenor of the day’ 
thought in matters of wild game. 

Equally satisfactory is the feeling of all 
sportsmen toward the Food Commission of 
the United States. That body has come 
out squarely in favor of the rational and 
intelligent sportsmanship in America. It 
has stood against the removal of all closed 
seasons in fishing and shooting; has kept 
the sheep out of the National Parks; ha 
declared that the great game of the coun- 
try is a resource which ought to be pre- 
served and not destroyed out of hand. This 


victory, though not so sensational as that 
above recorded, is none the less distinet and 
far-reaching in its effect, and the facts re 


garding it ought to be remembered by 
sportsmen to whom perhaps they are not 
wholly familiar. 

Yet another extraordinary feature of the 
year remains to be chronicled, and this par- 
ticular scribe performs that duty with a 
certain surprise. 

Millions of Americans know that the Gov- 
ernment has taken baseball into regulation, 
and that professional ball was this year 
pretty roughly handled and almost put off 
the slate when it was ordered to shut down 
September first. 

[ recall that some time ago, not merely 
for the wish to be eccentric and different, | 
recorded the fact ° perhaps in these columns, 
that I was the only man in America who 
never had seen a game of professional base- 
ball, and never intended to do so. That 

was simply an extreme statement of a con- 
viction that commercialized sport, though 
it may be American, is not good for Amer- 
icans; whereas amateur sport, practiced by 
each man for himself and by himself, can- 
not fail to be of great benefit to us as a 
people. I always did believe in baseball 
when played, and never did believe in it 
when watched on a gate-money basis. 

Here is a quotation from the sporting 
page of an evening paper which for years 
has run the box- -type scores of the game 
even more prominently displayed on the 
front page than the tremendous war news 
from the Western Front in Europe—which 
seems to me a desecration to-day. The 
change of heart is so absolutely in line with 
doctrine which long ago was hailed as ab- 
surd, but which is now accepted, that I 
cannot refrain from offering it here: 


“Baseball was a great thing for the na- 
tion. But it was a greater thing for a hand- 
ful of keen business men who owned the 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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Without the gigantic force of explosives 
it would be utterly impossible for us to 
produce in sufficient quantities the mu 
nitions to supply our armies over there; 
the steel to build our battleships; the coal 
whose latent energy turns the wheels ot 
our great manufacturing plants; the cop- 
per which goes to make our dynamos, 
cables, and shell casings; the gold which 
helps us carry the great financial burden 
of the war. 






















The Hercules Powder Co. is supplying a 
very large proportion of the explosives 
used by American miners, to whose 
patriotic labor is due, in no small degree, 
our present vast production of the y 
materials of war. 7 
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An Ally of Good Business 


Welcome your customers in an at- 
tractive Beaver Board office like this. 
You can win more trade for your store, 
more sales for your business, amid the 
pleasant surroundings that come from 
Beaver Board walls and ceilings. 

A newly finished and decorated office, 
like a new suit, puts new life into a man. 
It gives an air of success. It puts more 
snap into the whole staff. 

Business has many uses for Beaver 
Board. Whether for new buildings or 
for remodeling and repairing, this sub- 
stantial building material finds equally 
practical uses. On walls and ceilings, 
in partitions and screens, booths, win- 
dows, displays and backgrounds, it gives 
the same good service. 


Beaver Board will cover up any kind 


rtable Backgr 


of old dingy cracked walls. It goes on 
new partitions in the same successful 
way. You can do hundreds of good jobs 
about the store or factory with this 
knotless, crackless manufactured lumber. 
No wonder it displaces lath and plaster, 
while it saves upkeep expense. 


For big ceilings Beaver Board is the logical building 
material. Its constantly increasing use for the ceilings 
of auditoriums, theatres, department stores and office 
buildings is conclusive testimony of its practical value 
for such important work. 

Send for new book “‘Beaver Board in Business.” It 
illustrates and describes the many practical uses for 
Beaver Board in business. 


THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 


18 Beaver Road Buffalo, N. Y. 


ENGLAND 
118 Wall Beaverdale, Ottawa 4 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 
New Z&ALAND 
N.S. W Victoria and Harris Sts., Wellington 


AUSTRALIA 
Rent St., Sydney 
Untrep States BRaNcueE 
at Boston, N York, Baltimore, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, and San Francicco 


Man urers a of Beaver Greenboard and Beaver Bi 


Distributors in principal citic lealers everywhere 
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(Continued from Page 110) 
concrete grand stands and sold the pop- 
corn privilege and the peanut privilege and 
the red-hot privilege and the program priv- 
ilege and the cushion privilege and ice-cold- 
drink privilege and the advertising space 
on the outside of the fence and the adver- 
tising space on the inside of the fence and 
rented the auto parking space and made a 
dicker with the hitherto unheard-of water- 
ing place in sun-baked Southern 
State for a training camp, with the arrange- 
ment for free hotel accommodations for the 
advertising the herein-above-mentioned 
watering place was to get in the newspapers 
up North every spring. Yep, baseball was 
a vreat thing!’ 


ome 


The truth is that America is taking 
stock, and doing a little thinking. She is 
just discovering that there are two worlds, 
one indoors and one out-of-doors, and that 
a man not only may live in both but ought 
to and must live in both. The great med- 
ical boards in our Army and back of it al- 
ready are announcing their policy for the 
reclamation of the wrecked men who are 
and will be coming back from the Front: 
and they say that out-of-doors sport is 
going to be one of the great saving factors, 
ahd that they intend to use it. 

Now if that be true certainly it is wise 
for America to preserve something of out- 
door sport and outdoor life to present to 
those men who have saved her in the great 
fight for all the principles of the world 
Holdfast is a good dog 

In all these matters there has been a cer- 
tain conflict of racial notions, and we may 
perhaps regard the amateur sportsmen’s 
triumph in this year of grace as a breaking 
out at a late date of the original sporting 
principles of this country Where did we 
get those principles, and where were they 
best exemplified? I presume nowhere bet 
ter than in the life of America, 
which was stamped with the old Anglo 
Saxon idea regarding field sports. We got 
that from France’ and from England 
never from Germany. The basic idea of 
portsmanship is that of fair play. If you 
search the German language you will find, 
1 am told, no word and no phrase for “fair 
play.” 

On the contrary, you will find in their 
language, and in their practice of war in 
France and Belgium, reiterated over and 
over again the principle that everything 


colonial 


yoes 1 do not believe it to be true that 
the intense activityjof American business 
life, that chase for the dollar for which we 


have received an unjust and unholy fame, 
ever originated from the old colonial por 
tion of America. I don’t think it originated 
in France. 1 don’t think it originated in 


Great Britain. I dothink that it originated 


in the Germanic and other races of Europe 
and the Orient. We have had it among us 
here There has been only a sort of hope 
less, foolish war waged against it all these 
years by some foolish adherents to the old 


Holdfast theory. 

Holdfast Gets its Leg:Holt 
And now, calmly and deliberately, the 
Holdfast dog of America, of England and 
of France ha leg-holt and closed 
another great fight, that for all 
and decent 
ary it will go 


taken 1 
Its eye in 
the 

thing 
to sleep on the 
In time that v is going to win its 
victory. It will be the victory of justice 
and of fair play and honor, and when that 
great victory is won the world will be in 


unselfist and aitruistic 
of the world If necess; 
job, but it will not let go. 


sort of d 


t 


deed a better place to live in. We shall get 
more comfort out of life, more happiness, 
more excellence in every way—more art, 
more literature, wider and more seemly 
views of life and human relations. All of 
these things are more or less tied up in the 


j ¢ 


broader creed of actual sportsmanship, and 





we are not at liberty to dismiss as careless 
men or idle mer those who first stood for 
those principles in our country generations 
ago 

Continually the trend seems to be up- 


ward and onward after all, bitter as are the 


animosities sometimes enge ndered in these 
fights against human selfishness. Thus for 
many years I recall that a few of us—a 


very few began to feel that trap- 
shooting of live pigeons was not a sport for 
gentlemen. This in spite of the fact that all 
over England and France and at Monte 
Carlo and in the United States it was prac- 
ticed by gentlemen. But a few people be- 
wrong to reduce a 


indeed 


gan to say that it wa 
bird to possession and then turn it loose 





and kill it. The remembrance of trap- 
shooting grounds covered densely with the 
dead bodies of wild pigeons—a species of 
bird now wholly extinct— came to the minds 
of some of these early writers with a sense 
of horror. They could not endure the 
thought, and they began to protest. I can 
myself recall having been obliged— as I sup- 
posed—to report scores of trap-shooting 
events when hundreds of English sparrows 
might be seen hopping round crippled on 
the ground in front of the trap shooters 
shot down by loads of Number Twelve shot 
fired from ten-gauge shotguns in a compe- 
tition which was called sport! That thing 
sat heavily on me. 

There is no money on earth could induce 
me to report a sparrow shoot or a pigeon 
shoot to-day. I am done with it, and I be- 
lieve that that day of the world has passed 
and gone. 

What is the case to-day in regard to the 
shooting of pigeons? I have seen five hun 
dred dollars change hands on a side bet on 
one shot in a pigeon shoot. 
see five hundred dollars change hands 
that is to say, pass from your pocket to 
that of Uncle Sam suppose you try shoot 
ing some pigeon which you see flying acros 
the country. It is against the law to-day 
Why? Because we are at war. The carrier 
pigeon is to-day a most useful and, indeed, 
almost a sacred bird. We train them in the 
Army more and more every month. The 
value of a good pair of these birds runs from 
fifty dollars up to five hundred dollars, so 
it is said. 


A Smart Western Lad 


And do you not perhaps recall the heroic 
story of the little band of the French Army 
which was cut off in a wood in the second 
phase of the great German drive of 1918? 
They sent out four carrier pigeons with 
messages, after all their human messengers 
were shot down and all their telephone 
wires were gone. Three of these messages 
said “‘We are still holding.’’ The fourth 
said ‘* Docmed.”” Would you want to shoot 
any sort of pigeon after that? Would you 
want to shoot a pigeon when perhaps it was 
carrying word inland from a ship out at sea 
which was being attacked by an enemy 
submarine? 

So times have changed in that 
particular as well. I doubt if the pigeon 
shoots at Monte Carlo ever will be resumed, 
though perhaps the world may change par- 
tially back again in the next swing of the 
pendulum. Just now, without any doubt 
whatever, sobriety, conservation, preserva- 
tion, temperance, moderation —are watch- 
words of the day in sport as in everything 


we see 


else. Thank God! It means better man 
hood. 

As bearing on thi question of the Fed 
eral Government taking over the pigeon 


of America under it 
sode which actually 
Western city may very 
A little boy ten years of age, son of a pigeon 
fanc was out walking in one 
of the great city parks. 

He saw some pigeons flying overhead, 
and was watching them, as was his cus 
being the son of a fancier. He heard the re 
port of a gun, and saw one of the birds fall, 
saw a man pick it up and turn toward one 
of the The boy kept 
him under observation all the time, and 
then went to the telephone. As he knew 
the name of the officer in charge of the 
pigeon service work of the signal corps in 
that city the boy had shrewdness enough to 
call up that officer. Inside of five minutes 
the lieutenant in charge, in company with 
two secret-service officers, Was in a car on 
his way to the park. 

The boy met them at the rendezvous 
they had given, and they all went after the 
man who had shot the pigeon. He turned 
out to be the keeper of the animals in the 
park! He claimed that he had shot the 
pigeon to feed a sick lion. He had killed a 
government carrier pigeon, properly marked 
and attested. 

You can imagine the sort of half hour 
this gentleman had with the officers. It i 
a safe bet that he will not shoot any more 
pigeons. 

In all these great and somewhat epochal 
movements which affect pretty much all of 
us one way or another a certain amount of 
effort at compromise or renewal or adher- 
ence to old ideas and customs naturally 
will be manifested. For instance, a great 
many people will miss the opportunity to 
buy Irene a canvasback or mallard for din 
ner, along with the cold bottle which onee 


protection a little epi 
a large 
well be viven he re 


occurred in 


ier in the city, 


tom, 


houses of the park 
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Watch the Film Go 
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Dental science has 
new and better method 
cleaning. Able authorities 
proved it by clinical tests. 


It is now embodied in a denti 
frice called Pepsodent. And we 
offer you a One-Week tube to 
show its unique results. 


Its object is to end the film on 
teeth—the cause of most tooth 
troubles—that slimy film which 
gets into crevices and stays, and 
which resists the tooth brush. 


That what discolors 


film is 


not your teeth. It hardens into 
tartar. It holds food which fer 
ments and forms acid It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth 


to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it 


They, with tartar, are the chicf 
cause of pyorrhea. So that film is 


the great tooth destroyer. 


Old methods of tooth brushing 
fail to end film That is why 
brushed teeth discolor and decay 
This new method does remove it, 
and we urge you to prove it by a 
simple one-week test 


A New Dental Era 


Yental authorities have watched the 
Pepsodent action in thousands 
Years of proving show that this prod 
uct marks a new dental era. 


of case 


It is based on pepsin, the digestant 
of albumin. The film i ilbumin 
matter. The object is to dissolve the 
film, then to constantly prevent its 


umulation. 


act 


Old methods for using pepsin were 


impossible on teeth. Pepsin must be 
activated, and the usual agent is an 
acid which destroys enamel 


But modern science has discovered a 
harmless activating method. Five gov 
ernments have already granted patent 
That method is employed in Pepsodent 
And it solves the problem of this film 


nothing else has done. 


The result i a 
t rities say, must 
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kind You will know that when you 
try it. 

Send the coupon for a One-Week 
tube. Use it like any tooth paste and 
watch result Note how clean your 
teeth feel after using Mark the ib 
ence f the film See how teet vhiten 

the fixed fil 1 peal 

Those results are essential to your 
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OU may still obtain Barrington Hall, the Bakerized 

Coffee, from your grocer as usual, although eight 
hundred thousand cups of this famous coffee are being 
brewed every day and sent overseas to the battle front 
in concentrated form. 

The physical fitness of American fighters must be maintained 
at highest efficiency, and they are not only getting coffee in their 
daily rations but they are getting the best. 

This splendid coffee will also help you to keep fit while doing 
your part here at home. 

Barrington Hall costs no more per cup than ordinary coffee 
because it makes more cups per pound. If not sold by your grocer 
send us his name and we will mail you a generous sample. 

Baker Importing Company 


116 Hudson Street 246 North Second Street 
New York Minneapolis 
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) was good form, but which no longer may be 
called such. What can be done for this suf- 
fering citizen? 

The attempt has been made in some few 
states to solve this question by private 
game preserves. Laws have been passed 
allowing the sale of game from such pre- 
serves in several of our states. I personally 
do not believe in the sale of game at all, 
because I know that a loophole, legal or 
illegal, is all that the illegal game sellers 
want. The safest doctrine, and in my belief 
the best doctrine, is to wipe it out alto- 
gether, and put on the old idea of American 
sport, which was that animals fer# nature 
belonged to the man who reduced them to 
possession. That is the old common-law 
idea, under which good systems of sport 
have been known for generations. Modify 
that by the acceptance of the American 
idea that under their police powers the 
states and the National Government have 
the right to regulate the killing of game 
which is the property of all the people, and 
you have what seems to me to be as good a 
solution of the game question as we ever 
are going to have in America—and one 
which is safe, now that the great Bastiles 
have fallen. 

In all likelihood, however, that question 
will solve itself. It costs about a dollar and 
a quarter to a dollar and a half to rear a 
mallard duck to maturity. When he is 
reared probably he will taste like a tame 
duck. When he is sold to the market dealer, 
tagged or untagged, and then sold to the 
café owner, and then retailed by that shifty 
gentleman to the lamb who is taking Irene 
out to dinner, the aforesaid mallard duck 
will have reached proportions that will make 
a six or eight dollar bill look mighty small, 
not to mention the cost of the rest of the 
dinner—say, a ten-dollar bill for a bottle of 
Scotch, or something mild like that. These 
things will be prohibitive. I believe that 
the application of our general laws now 
established will leave enough wild game 
obtainable on the basis of the old common 
law to give every man duck to eat who has 
duck coming to him. 

Another very grave question comes up in 
regard to the propagation of game in 
private preserves and its offering for sale 
legally afterward—perhaps it is one of the 
remaining gravequestions yet to be threshed 
out by thesportsmanship of America. Very 
well; let us lay a leg-holt upon it, go to 
sleep, and wait. Does it ever really pay to 
monkey much with Nature? I have never 
seen much good come out of that in all my 
life, and I have spent that life pretty muc h 
in observation of the phenomena of the 
out-of-doors. For instance, the game pre- 
serves of Massachusetts and Seakenteedin 
are stocked, or it has been attempted to 
stock them, with quail trapped in the 


| Southern States and shipped to the North. 


In one instance six thousand quail were put 


down in Pennsylvania, and all of them 
died or disappeared. What gain was es- 
tablished by that? None at all. And the 


was far worse than a failure, 
meant the removal from the 
of six thousand birds which 
six hundred thousand 


experiment 
because it 
Southern States 
might have meant 
there if let alone. 

Thus the play of selfish motives —and 
much of sport, spring shooting included, 
was looked at from a purely selfish stand- 
point—does not always work out for the 
good of a species; and that means not al- 
ways for the good of a people. 


The Great Quail States 


Texas and Oklahoma to-day are the 
great quail states left to us. Their abun- 
dance of quail is nothing like what it was 
even five years ago. Their supply is being 
cut down very rapidly. Now, just to show 
there is no coldness, and since this is 1918, 
the annus mirabilis of American sport, why 
would it not be an excellent thing for the 
state legislatures of Texas and Oklahoma 
to take under advisement this question of 
stopping the shipment of enormous quanti- 


ties of trapped quail for the sake of at- 
tempting to stock preserves located in 


countries less favorable to the species? I 
myself would be in favor of such laws and 
of their enforcement. 

This statement, perhaps, is just as unpop- 
ular as were the original statements against 
spring shooting and against the sale of 
game. None the less, Holdfast is a good 
dog. Wait thirty years and we shall see. 
I am not apt to give up this notion if I shall 
live so long as that. And perhaps there will 
be many others who will feel precisely the 
same. 
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Rational and reasonable planting of 
Yyame and rearing of game cannot be de- 
cried, though it seems to me that if we 
devoted a like amount of time and money 
to raising chickens and guinea fowl we 
would get just as good meat more cheaply 
and more surely. I do not remember now 
many cases of establishment of any useful 
species in America to any general extent, in 
spite of all the efforts that have been made 
at scientific transplanting of game. The 
only largely successful experiment in that 
line should be accredited to Judge Denney, 
of Oregon, who thirty years or so ago 
imported the Mongolian pheasant into the 
upper part of the Pacific Coast. It estab- 
lished itself there and more than made 
good. It has never established itself or 
made good to any appreciable extent in the 
Middle or Eastern States. The Game Com- 
mission of Illinois, for instance, has spent 
considerable money in attempting to 
establish this as a wild game species. A few 
of the birds are seen occasionally, and are 
promptly killed —in or out of season, legally 
or illegally. But the sportsmen of Illinois 
do not have that bird as one of their game 
species, and perhaps never will have. 

On the other hand, as the result of mon- 
keying with Nature, we do have the English 
sparrow and the German carp. Our coun- 
try would be a great deal better off if we 
had neither of these species. Now if some 
scientific gentleman in Washington will 
kindly bring us over a colony of the mon- 
goose we may learn some more inside 
things during the next generation. Mean- 
time, for one, I am willing to stand on the 
old common law in sport and the old com- 
mon instincts of Nature in wild life. I have 
never known it to fail that when we begin 
to commercialize sport in any phase we 
ruin the sport. 


One More Victory 


Of course, all these things are not calcu- 
lated to be wholly acceptable in all quarters 
of the world —there will always be a great 
many people who want to buy that bird 
for Lrene—or to sell it and who will resent 
the fact that both bird and bottle have now 
come under the watchful care of Uncle Sam. 

There is one more little victory which 
the sportsmen have not yet won, but which 
perhaps they will win even in 1918—the 
movement for the Greater Yellowstone 
Park. The extension of the Yellowstone 
Park southward to include the winter range 
of the elk herd of Yellowstone will solve 
that whole question and win that whole 
fight. 

How I wish that also might be done in 
this tremendous year of 1918! If 
would say that not irreverently —one could 
almost be willing to fold one’s hands and 
say, ‘ Now lettest thou thy servant depart 
in peace.” 

If we claim to be sportsmen, however, 
we ought to be absolutely fair, and that 
means that we ought to get our facts. Asa 
general proposition, easy of support, it may 
be said the elk herd of Yellowstone Park is 
in extreme dange r of total extinction, and 
that when it is extinct we shall have no 
more elk in the Rocky Mountains. It is 
quite fair to say also, no doubt, that if this 
state of affairs shall ensue it will be due to 
the errors of omission or commission of offi- 
cials in Washington. It is entirely wise 
that we should be fair to these gentlemen, 
but likewise wise that the facts should be 


so—I 


known. The general public does not know 
all the facts. 
Perhaps, therefore, a statement by an 


unprejudiced man may bring to the public 
mind a better picture of the affairs round 
the edge of the Yellowstone Park. A com- 
munication written in the fall of 1917 is at 
hand from a man of long experience in that 
country, who states in part: 


“T have been going up into Wyoming for 
a good many years, and the last three falls, 
including last month, were spent in the 
hills surrounding Jacksons Hole. I know 
the man who was at the head of the Goy- 
ernment count of the elk two years ago. 
He recommended that the Government, 
through the Forest Service, should keep 
cattle off the reserve between Buffalo 
Creek and the Grovont. This section of 
country in the lower foothills above Jack- 
sons Hole consists of rolling hills, the south 
sides of which are bare. These are the nat- 
ural browsing grounds of the elk in winter 
when driven off the high ranges by the 
deep snows. It was very evident a year ago 
what would happen to the elk if the severe 

Cencluded on Page 117) 
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What Can a Period Howard “Do for aMan 
Besides Telling Him the Time 


Here is the question that opens up the whole matter of watch values. The answer to it goes a long 
way to explain why the substantial American holds the Howard in such liking and respect 


The Howard is the finest practical timepiece in the world—and the 12-size Howards are the first 
extra-thin models to attain the Howard standards of time-keeping precision. 


But if a Howard merely helped its owner to meet appointments and catch trains, there would 
be no more distinction in owning a Howard than any other watch. The quality that leads 
Americans to the Howard Watch is its distinction. 


Look at the Howard owners! Whether today or seventy-five years ago, the Howard owner is 
typically the leading citizen, the man of affairs, the man who is putting the thing across in 
business, industry, commerce, finance or the professions. 


Here are the Period Howards, designed in the spirit of the great periods of the world’s activity. 


A notable series, indeed—the first watches to express the personality of the owner 


A Howard Watch is always worth what you pay for if Not every jewele r can sell 


you a Howard Watch. 
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It’s Great Old Sport if 


| 
Your Shells are Waterproof — 
is | 
Those drizzly days when the game flies low and The Black Shells will not swell from a wetting. $ 
. tast that’s when you yet real shooting. On such Prove it. Place a handful in water for half an 
ba a day, have you ever had a tine shot go winging hour. Get them wetter than the bottom of a rain- 
- out of range while you tugged at a wet and soaked bough-house. Then try them in your gun. 
’ swollen shell? Then you know the value of water- They'll chamber, fire and eject as if never touched 
g proof ammunition, by water. 
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(Conctuded from Page 114) 
winter se. in. Why? Because all their win- 
ter range below Buffalo Creek and Mount 
Leidy and down Snake Creek to the Gro- 
vont was eaten off as clean as a board by 
the cattle. 

“What was the result of this free grazing 
of cattle? Hundreds of dead carcasses that 
I saw all over that country, mostly of cow 
elk and calves that had returned from the 
government feeding grounds in May and 
had died, finding nothing to eat. 

“The elk have worlds of summer range, 
but for the sake of a very few cattlemen 
and a few hundred cattle it seems a rotten 
outrage to let thousands of elk starve for 
lack of winter range. At any rate, the 
keeping of cattle off from the territory 
mentioned is an important thing toward 
preserving the elk—a vitally important 
thing 

“The government feed ranch undertakes 
to feed some elk in the winter time. On 
twenty-six hundred acres this year only 
about five hundred tons of hay was put up, 
though the place should produce fifteen 
hundred ton Then the matter of game 
protection by the state of Wyoming is 

e 


a farce. They take in about seventeen 
thousand dollars annually in licenses, and 
expend about one-third of this in game pro- 
tection. The remainder goes into school 


funds, a commendable thing, but hard for 
the game. One man, like the single game 
warden in Jacksons Hole, cannot patrol a 
country a hundred miles long by eighty 
and full of hunters. I saw five dead bulls on 
the ridges at the head of one creek that had 
been killed in the velvet and the carcasses 
left to rot—killed for the teeth. Where are 
the Wyoming wardens? No matter how 
much the state of Wyoming kicks, the 
whole matter ought to be taken under Fed 
ral control 

rhere is shameful neglect on someone's 
part, al d the only way to find out these 
things is to be right on the grounds in the fall 
nd winter, as 1 have been for the past 








is another fight on hand for 
1 which is not as yet won! 
Note that writer’s suggestion that the ques- 
tion should be taken under Federal control. 
Why not? Is that any more impossible or 
illegal or unlikely than the passage of the 
Migratory Bird Treaty was thirty years 
ago, or twenty, or ten, or five? The truth 
that that matter and all these matters 
up to Washington. And it is 
ip to us to see that Washington does what 
it 1s paid to do 
Thisis ourcountry. Thesport of America 
does not belong to the bureaus of Wash- 
ington, and any attempt to bureauize the 
t inship of America is doomed even- 
We have got the Bastile habit 





are squarely 
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Lest the foregoing should be considered 
an unfair statement of actual facts, suppose 
r quotation be made from one 
of many other letters at hand bearing on 
the rapid disappearance of the elk. This 
one comes from Montana: 


i anotne 


[he main issue always was the leasing 


of the winter range to cattle and sheep men, 
but there are several vital points in addi 
tion to this that cannot be overlooked if we 
wish to save the ell For one thing, the 
too long in Montana. During the 


seuson 1 
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fall of 1915 and through the fall of 1916 
the snows came early. The elk were hunted 
and driven back into the park and game 
preserves. Every time they ventured out 
somebody was on the lookout and would 
hit their trail, and back they would go if 
they got the chance. By the time the 
hunters left, between the fifteenth and 
twentieth of December, the snow was so 
deep that a great many of the elk could 
not have got to the winter range if there 
had been grass there a foot high. I would 
gladly pay ten dollars for my state license 
knowing that the money was to be used to 
secure game protective measures and to 
buy feed. The hunting last fall was simply 
fierce, and it will be still worse in years to 
come if matters are allowed to drift. The 
time to act is now. Another winter like last 
winter and we will have very little elk to 
protect, and no other game.” 


This letter was written in February of 
1918. It ought to go before the people of 
America, because those people have still 
another little fight to win while the winning 
is good this year. So speed the greater 
Yellowstone. It is good neutral ground, 
good face-saving ground, and good game- 
saving ground too. 

I do not think that it is a time for destruc- 
tive criticism, but for constructive criticism 
None of us amateur sportsmen have any 
interest in the elk herd in Yellowstone. We 
don’t want to kill them; we don’t want to 
sell them; we don’t want to use them as 
breeding stock. None the less, this is an 
exceedingly good place and an exceedingly 
good time in the world’s history to point 
out to all profiteering citizens that the 
Holdfast dog of American clean sports- 
manship seems to be getting a habit of 
winning victories in the long run. Why not 
all act together and allow this victory to be 
won in the short run? 

We may record with satisfaction, if not 
with conviction as to the ultimate results, 
the fact that the Forestry Department in 
the summer of 1918 once more sent a man 
in south of Yellowstone Park to “‘investi- 
gate”’ the conditions there. So far as 
known there has not yet this year been 
dispatched by the Forestry Service or 
3iological Survey the customary expedition 
to “count” the elk. I cannot avoid the 
opportunity—nasty as it perhaps may 
seem—to reflect on the grief of the elk at 
this omission! Imagine a poor old discon- 
solate bull elk leaning up against a moun- 
tain and shedding bitter tears. “‘What! 
Are we not to be counted this year?”’ he 
says. ‘‘Ld, la!” 

But please, let us not be nasty. All of 
this unhappy situation would be at once 
relieved if Congress should pass what 1} 
known as the Mondell Act, extending 
Yellowstone Park southward so far as to 
include actually the winter range of the 
Yellowstone Park herd. Why would not 
that be a good bill to pass? Why would not 
this be another good fight for the sportsmen 
to take in hand? We are going. to win thi 
war over in Europe. We are going to win 
this war in America and for America as 
well 

Both wars are fought simply for a better 
and brighter and freer America. There 1 
and can be no other ambition or purpose 
back of the men who offer themselves i 


either cause. 
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Kconomy of 
Spending Enough 


never be 
measured by price alone. 


Shoe economy can 


In the descending scale of retail 
values there quickly comes a point 
beyond which lies the height of 
footwear extravagance. 

True shoe economy is that fine 
balance between durability without 
coarseness, stylishness without loss 
of long wear, comfort without 
sacrifice of appearance. In 
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usually fine shoe construction as 
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FORD OWNER! The Sign of the Slack 


Hamd = By Wallace Irwin 


I-THE MORE WASTE THE LESS SPEED 


EREMY SPEED neither knitted nor 
toiled ; 
Like the choicest of brie, very nicely tin- 
foiled, 
He was just a bit spoiled. 
Glad was his song 
As he drifted along 
On sophistries weak as his cocktails were 
strong. 
Placid and selfish 
As any poor shellfish, 
He lost hair and conscience as years hurried 
by; 
That often miscalled spot, 
Over the ears, 
Known as the Bald Spot, 
Widened with years — 
Grew ever wider and pinker in color 
As Jeremy's prospects grew smaller and 
duller. 


Since college days Speed had been billed 
with the show 
Called the Ostrich Investment Securities Co. 
"Twas a simon-pure sinecure manicure job, 
Handed to him by his rich Uncle Bob, 
Ere the latter old gent 
Signed his last testament, 
Died and left Jeremy nary a cent. 
"Twas sufficient to nourish. 
With oh! what a flourish 
Did Speed go to work at ten-thirty A. M. 
Full of affairs of importance — ahem! 
Jerry was off for his luncheon till three, 
Then back to his desk like a regular bee. 
Hooray ! 
Away 
Dene i. the day! 


Now Jerry's idea — no doubt it showed art — 
Was that men of affairs should be trained 
for the part. 
He knew in his heart that his present position 
Was merely a key to a lofty ambition, 
When he'd sit in the game with the Big 
Combinations 
Who ante with railroads and steel corpora- 
tions. 
He happened to know 
In a season or so 
He'd be bossing the Ostrich Securities Co., 
And so to the top — 
Why stop 
And worry? 
Thought Jerry. 
Meanwhile ‘twas his duty to cultivate taste 
Becoming a gentleman loftily placed. 
His fairish-sized salary 
Gave him a chance 
To play to the gallery — 
On with the dance! 


He studied high seasoning, cultured his 
palate, 

Bachelor-halled with a dog and a valet, 

Drove a fast motor car, drank like a lord, 

Ran with a crowd which he couldn't afford, 

Wore a new suit for each day in the week, 

And basked in the air of success, so to speak. 


Once when his college chum, Marmaduke 
Keene, 
Capable chap, 
But a bit of a Pap, 
Spoke about marriage and what it should 
mean, 
Jeremy shot out his silken and grand cuffs, 
Drawling, ‘“‘I say now! Why hustle the 
handcuffs ?’’ 
Said serious Marm: 
**Surer than fate 
It strengthens your arm 
When you fight for a mate. 
It's a citizen’s duty he owes to the State. 
lhat man is a shirk who refuses the nation 
His adequate share in the next generation.”’ 
Jerry said: ‘‘ Woof! 
Jolly good spoof! 
Love in a cottage — I've always abhorred it. 
It's a crime to tie up when you cannot 
afford it. 
Do you think I'd go live in a one-horse 
menage 
With a seven-foot lawn and a sheet-iron 
garage? 
When I'm tied 
To a bride 
I'll give her a country house labeled The 
Breakers, 


With a private beach-landing and broad- 
spreading acres. 
I'm no end attached to the little ones chubby, 
But I'm raised a bit clubby, 
And hate to be grubby.”’ 
Marmaduke'’s titter 
Caused Jerry to twitter: 
“‘ This talk about serving the State isa lot 
Of rank twatty-twat — 
Where are you getting that socialist rot?’’ 


When war was declared 
Then Jeremy fared 
To an officers’ camp; for he saw at a glance 
The Very Best Families going to France. 
But it gave him small grief — 
In fact some relief — 
When a medico, tapping his sides and his 
chest, 
Said, ‘‘ Heart, lungs and liver bad — better 
get dressed.”’ 
He shuddered a shiver 
To think of his liver 
Which had cost him far more than his 
check book could kivver; 
He'd lived like a gentleman, kept up the 


pace 
Till the time had arrived for defending the 
race, 
Then was branded Unfit. 
Still he nursed the illusion of doing his bit: 
“The Big Men must stay in civilian ranks — 
If we all go to war who will manage the 


banks ?”’ 
i 
OW shifts our scene 
To 1918. 


It fell on a Friday, that favorite date 
For hexes and bogies 
And rank-smelling stogies. 
Now we find Jerry Speed in a thoughtfuller 
state, 
Leaving his handsome apartment behind 
As he pulls on his hat with a load on his 
mind. 
Was there cause for his baffled expression? 
You've said it! 
He was working the puzzle called Debit and 
Credit. 
Now he would halt. 
*Tisn't my fault!"’ 
He'd sigh, 
And try 
To get by 
On high. 
As he moved toward the doorway his valet, 
one Willows, 
Approached with the air of one patting soft 
pillows. 
** May I presume, sir?”’ 
**Doubtless you may.” 
**Then I assume, sir, 
You're ready to pay?” 
*‘Remember your place !"’ 
Jerry kept up his face 
In his usual way. 
“Thank you, sir. Will you permit me to say 
Seven months’ salary’s due me to-day : 


“ 


‘** Willows ’’—here Jeremy traded his dander 
For absolute candor — 
** Since you are a fellow of low common sense, 
Though frequently dense — 
By dash, 
I'm famished for cash— 
How can I save me from going to smash?”’ 
“If you'll take my advice,”’ said his servitor 
meek, 
“You might cut expenses a bit, so to speak.”’ 
** Don't be a bore!’ 
Was Jeremy's roar. 
“What can I do more? 
Haven't I cut down my clubs now 
to four?”’ 
He swore 
And forth from the scene of em- 
barrassment tore. 


Officeward hurried poor Jeremy Speed, 
Sick with the anguish of going to seed. 
Thoughts came pell-mell. 
What could he sell 
To bolster his credit again and tide o’er 
The First of the Month, which was on him 
once more? 
His automobile? That was out of the ques- 


tion. 
His soul withered up at the very suggestion. 
(Continued on Page 121) 











Presidents . . . . . 13,534 
Vice-Presidents 2,826 
Treasurers 2,652 
Secretaries . .. . . 5,372 
Controllers 568 
Sales Managers . 2,626 
General Managers. 1,604 
Managers 11,260 
SS ee ee eee ee 
Superintendents 3,820 
Advertising Managers 1,556 
Accountants 2.876 
‘Trathc Managers 2,208 
Credit Managers hist 
Bank Cashiers .. ; ae 
Chief Engineers 
Chief Draftsmen } 934 
Chief Chemists 
Chief Metallurgists 
Department Heads 

and Foremen 3,964 
Draftsmen 
Engineers 6.558 
Chemists 
Metallurgists 
Othce Managers ) 
Chief Clerks 4,554 
Branch Managers 
Purchasing Agents . . 1,150 
Miscellaneous . . . . 2,005 

Total 75,000 


Many of these men now hold 
much bigger positions 


Many are making more money 

and every one of them is a bet- 
ter executive—since enrolling for 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Course. 

Kor example: C. C. Holmes is super- 
intendent of the H. C. Capwell Com 
pany, of Oakland, California—one of 


the largest mercantile houses of the 


W estern l 


increased 240% 1n the past two years. 


nited States. His salary has 


Charles E: Murnan began his career as 
a store clerk. At 25 he held a respon- 
sible position with the United Drug 
Company, a corporation capitalized at 
fittv-two million dollars. “Today, in his 
36th year, he is not only director of this 
firm’s advertising but vice-president as 
He says: 
the Course to anybody, if he had to bor- 
It is the most 


well. **T would recommend 
row the money to take it. 
concise and clearly presented form of 
education ever offered to executives.’’ 

These cases are but typical of the thousand 
of men who have directly benefited by the 


knowledge gained from the Course 
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What position in your Company 
do you hold today ? 


The figures shown here will interest every ambi- 
tious man who is willing to profit by the experience 
and judgment of others 


The list classifies 75,000 men 
according to positions they occu- 
pied when they enrolled in the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. 

These 75,000 men enrolled for 
this Modern Business Course and 
Service because they realized their 
need for a keener, sounder under- 
standing of the fundamentals that 
underlie all business. 

They investigated before they 
were convinced of the wisdom of 
their move. ‘They realized their 
need for this information — this 
grounding in those basic principles 
that underlie all modern business. 

Your need is just the same as the 
need of the men here listed. Kvery 
worth-while business man knows 
that the man who is equipped 
mentally with facts is the man who 
is going to win out in the long run. 


Those who need the Course 


If your problem is self-advancement 
based on a greater knowledge of business 
fundamentals, you should lose no time 
getting further information. 


If your problem is increased produc- 
tion — marketing —financing— organiza- 
tion — you will find a mine of information 
in the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Course. You will tind your problems 
more easily overcome. 


You will find that you have greater 
confidence in your decisions and your 
judgment. ‘That is because your deci- 
sions will be based on facts, not theory — 
fundamentals, not guess work. 


Better trained executives 
must be had 


The time has now come when trained 
men must direct the energies of those 
under them to greater production— 
greater efhiciency, for conditions are 
rapidly resolving themselves down to a 


2 


— 





M OD ERN BUSINES 


period of accuracy and thoroness unknown 
in any other era. 


If your fundamentals are right, you 
may be sure of your results 


No matter what your position—no mat- 
ter what your business—you need the kind 
of knowledge you get in the Modern Busi- 
ness Course and Service of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. 


Let the experience of the thousands of 
successful men now enrolled be your guide. 
You can absorb the Course in your spare 
time. It is written in an intensely inter- 
esting way, and in a most convenient and 
compact form. ‘The work is inspiring, as 
well as practical. It grips and holds the 
most practical types of business men. 


It will hold, interest and instruct you. 


Advisory Council 


authority of the 


Business and educational 
highest standing is represented in the Advisory 


Council of the Institute. 


I his Council includes Frank A. Vanderlip, 
President of the National City Bank of New 
York; John Hays Hammond, the eminent 
engineer; Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician 
and economist, and Joseph French Johnson, 
Dean of the New York University School ot 
Commerce. 


Get further information 


l.earn how you can become a better trained 


executive —a more successful business man. 
5,000 successtul men 
| earn 


a bigge r, better execu 


l.earn for yourself why 


are now enrolled tor the Course, how 


you can be one of them 


tive In your company. Gset our 1] a ty ve tree 
book, ‘*‘ korging Ahead In Business.”’ 

Every man and woman with either a busi 
ness or a Career to guide to bigge r, Surer Suce 
should read this book m4 ly fill out and send 


the coupon bye Ow. 


Hamilton Institute 


New York City re 


ja 
g 
Z ) 


Alexander 
84 Astor Place 


FORGING; AHEAD IN 
BUSINESS bre 
Name 
Bu 
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Busine 
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2 tons on each crank-bearing 


Did you know that when your motor is running and smooth running, prevents heating, and increases 
under load a pressure as great as two and one-quarter the durability of vital parts. 
tons is exerted on the sliding surfaces between each 


Ceaneitmaaed snl the coals? You can enjoy that peculiar ecstasy of satisfaction 
5 « « “Oi ic : 


that comes from driving a quick responding, perfect 


Think of it! “Two and one-quarter tons. running motor if you use an oil that meets every requi- . 
And this pressure may be exerted twenty-two hun- site of perfect lubrication. 
dred times per minute. Use an oil that really lubricates—one that stands 
Such a tremendous and almost continuous pressure up W here it is needed instead of breaking and gum- 
tends to squeeze out every particle of oil from between ming under heat. 
the bearing surfaces. Yet these surfaces must be Use an oil that even under heat and pressure spreads 
lubricated. an unbroken film over all of the bearing surfaces; an 
A good oil can withstand this pressure. Havoline oil that is uniform in quality whenever you buy it. 
Oil does withstand it and covers the rubbing surfaces Havoline Oil comes to you in sealed containers, your 
with a thin, continuous layer of oil that produces easy guarantee of uniform quality, full measure, no waste. 
Havoline greases are compounded of Havoline Oil and pure, sweet tallow. Clean to handle and correct in body. = =— > ~~% 


Indian Refining Company, "'snie.in"" New York | amg 
Incorporated ® HAVOLINE| 


OIL 











HAVOLINE OIL 


REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. [terion | 
““It makes a difference’’ a | 


a 
MIMI 


| INDIAN REFINING Co. | 












(Continued from Page 118 
His wardrobe? "T'was known he had suits 
twenty-three, 
But he needed them all to a poignant degree 
To keep up his rep 
For smartness and pep. 
Part with one swallowtail? That couldn't 
be! 
Life was so rude! 
He felt very nude. 


Then hope swelled again with one dearly 
loved notion; 
Just about now he was booked for promotion. 
The Ostrich Investment Securities Co., 
He happened to know, 
Was needing a capable treasurer sadly 
Since the sudden retirement of Timon J. 
Hadley, 
And President Cole, 
That jolly old soul, 
Had been asking some pertinent questions 
of late 
As much as to say, 
slate.” 


‘You are now on the 


Luck 
Had struck! 
Thought Jerry as into his office he stole 
And found on his desk a brief memo signed 
* Cole.’ 
** Drop in for a chat.” 
Like that! 
He found the great man at an angle tobog- 
gany, 
Tilting a desk-chair of polished mahogany, 
As he fixed his employee through volleys of 
smoke 
Ere he spoke. 
‘Say, Jerry, we've got 
To cut out a lot 
Of deadheads and figureheads — fancified 
rot. 
Plain war economy — must see it through. 
And this includes you.”’ 
‘* Meaning I'm fired ?”’ 
Jerry inquired 
In a voice uninspired. 


‘Don’t misunderstand me."’ The boss showed 


contrition. 
‘Though your salary’s stopped 
You needn't be dropped. 
You must hustle, that’s all, like the rest — 
on commission.”’ 


Jerry slunk off and enjoyed the sensation 
That the deluge had come and engulfed all 
creation 
Rosy gleams 
Gone in smoke. 
Vanish dreams — 
Stony broke! 
But stay! One poor comfort yet nourished 
his soul; 
His pocket still harbored a limp little roll. 
Out in the street 
He followed his feet 
To the stylish garage where his racing car 
stood. 
He found the proprietor, head in the hood, 
Belching his ire. 
** Old tin and wire — 
Needs a new tire 


“Charge it!’’ quoth Jeremy, feeling quite 


scattery 


‘Charge what,’’ snarled the expert —‘‘ the 


bill or the battery? 
Phe bill.” 
Damp and chill 
Came the fellow’s reply 
As he winked a dead eye. 
** Go talk to the ducks! 
I'll hold this old dray 
rill you're ready to pay. 
You owe me a hundred and ninety-six 
bucks.” 


Which sent our poor friend, feeling cold as 
a chub, 
To the high marble steps of the Florizel 
Club 
Here at least would be kindly companions, 
thought Jerry, 
Helpfulness, sympathy, sweet sanctuary — 
Which all goes to show 
How little we know. 


As he paused at the door and stood twid- 
dling his thumb 
A friend, passing by, 
Called merrily, ‘‘ Hi!”’ 
"Twas Marmaduke Keene, his obscure col- 
lege chum. 
His clothes, which were somewhat less stylish 
than some, 
Caused the natural question, ‘‘Is Marm on 
the bum?”’ 
‘Hello! "’ sang out Jerry. ‘‘ You jolly old dub, 
It seems years and years since you've been 
at the club 


“Club!’"’ laughed his friend. “Oh, I'm 


“Righto — but how?" inquired Jeremy 


‘* Simple life stuff — doesn't do any harm. N d 
Back to the farm! ee a 
What do you do with your money now, 
Marm?"’ N H l 
“Oh, the Savings Stamps drive and the ew 0 e 


“You can get it all back in the Quest of the 


** When your money’s all gone,”’ said the Ape 
my ' MILLERS FALLS¢250 
: 


room. 
At mid-afternoon he arose, when a still 
Small voice murmured: “Jerry, play on if It will pay for itself many times over because it will mak 
you will — ae hole in any kind of building material —wood, cement, brick, 
ae ~~ ~~ ~~ neeeommantes plaster or tin. This is because the patented chuck will take 
A drink + either auger bit or twist-drill and hold it with a bull 
oe na Nag Protected ratchet makes it easy to get into ce , hea 
Which grew ‘ 
To two — bearing head gives full power to your bormny 
And whoo! , 
Te - 1. C oh - Fe as Millers Falls Auger Bits are just as good a 
lo a fellow like Speed with acquaintance 
extensive Ihe famous Ford pattern (owned by us) bores taster and better 
’ sae } ‘ | ‘ j ‘ 
Life's seldom dull, though it’s often expen- with or against the grain in all kinds of 
sive. = 
All the better hardware stores have these M 
In a motor outside there was Willie Van Falls tools or will get them for you 
Donk — 
’ : : . : , ” } ° i} | 
** Why don’t you dine with us ? Eight o'clock. Send 10¢ for our Mechanic's Handbook, 
Honk! 60 pages of mechanical informatior 
He was off. valuable formulas and helpful hint 
rr Proud toff ! How to figure paint, shingles, board 
rhe sight of his sleekness gave Jerry a healthy méasure. brickwork and stonework 
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through with all that. 
We've moved out to Huggville. A sort of a 


flat. * 
Modern improvements — nice view of the | 
river. N 


I run my own flivver.”’ 


Quoth Jerry, “ What for?” 
““Why, man, we're at war!"’ | 
This quite amused Jerry. ‘‘ Dear boy, I don’t 
doubt it. . 
But why should we all be unhappy about it?"’ | ‘ 
*‘A matter of taste,” 
Said Marm in some haste. 
And added: ‘‘To paralyze Hindenburg’s 
nerve 
Means that civilians also must serve."’ 
Speed. 
‘By getting along with the things we don't 
need — 
Plain, sir, and simple | 
As pricking a pimple. 
And that’s just the reason I packed up and 
went 
To a place where the sunshine is more than 
the rent. 
It wasn't a sacrifice — tell you the truth 
It's been a grand thing for the children and 
Ruth.”’ 
A little mite miffed 
Jeremy sniffed, 






Most 


Repairs 














































Liberty Bond — "’ 
Jeremy fled to escape his despond. 


HY stand 


In the Florizel Club where he once had been helpless 
toasted, 
- before the 
Jeremy saw, 
With a drop of his jaw, smallest repair that 
That a sheet on the bulletin board loudly needs a hole just be- 
boasted cause your only bor- 


His name, labeled ‘‘ Posted."’ 


. ea ing tool Z ty 
He scolded the clerk with a passion intense — er oS: ay 


"Twas only twelve dollars and twenty-nine old gimlet? 
cents one 
Which he haughtily pungled. Ihese are the days 
How frightfully bungled of action, of resource- 
Was life's horoscope. fulness, economy and 


He went to the grillroom in silence to mope, 
But was drawn in to lunch 
With the Usual Bunch. 


After which Tommy Tynner, Simple home repairs seal 
That chance-loving sinner | are 75°¢ having good ail ¥ 


do-it-yourself-John 


Cried: ‘“‘ Gloom! Join the party! tools. And number 

Cheer up, my hearty! $ tool on your list 

Don't be a midge! , 

Come to the Red Room — a grand game of 
bridge !"’ 


ought to be our 


Snark.” 4 BIT BRACE No.732' 


Thus a followed his guide to the Red (In Canada $5.00) 
Put conscience to sleep in that roseate bed- 


‘The Carpenter’s Favorite’’ 





Sort of a glow ind 50 other useful subjects Pocket 
Which sycophants know pene r 7 Mille ' ile fea g 
When their fingers are touching the fringe catalog of all Millers Falls tools on : 
of the wealthy. request. * 


wt MILLERS FALLS CO. 


‘TT'WAS round about five when our Jerry Cts te als Meads Moet 











returned 
To his handsome apartment and rapidly 100 River Street ee misill 
learned Millers Falls, Mass. 






The worst 

Which burst 

On his senses accursed. 
That villain named Willows had quite dis- 

appeared! 

Fear grew. He advanced on his closets to see 
That each darling one of his suits twenty- | 
three ] 



















































w.t DOUGLAS was 
OCCASIONALLY HE HAD PERMITTED TO ATTEND 
TO FACK PUNISHMENT SCHOOL FOR SHORT 
FOR TAROINES BECAUSE PY PERIODS DURING THE WINTER 
MER WAS KEPT AT THE WORK MONTHS WHEN THERE WERE 
BENCH writ THe Last SLACK SPELLS IN THE 
MIN Le 
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ae Wl LI 10 JUG SHAPE” theWori 
women] $3.50 $4.00 $450 $5.00 $699 $790 g $B.00 | S300 | | | 


You'll never need to ask “‘ What is the price?’’ when the shoe sales- 

man is showing you W. L. Douglas shoes because the actual value is 
determined and the retail price fixed at the factory before W. L. Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom. The stamped 
price is W. L. Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes are always 
worth the price paid for them. 


G'amping the on every pair of T* quality of W. L. Douglas product is 
— shoes as a protection against high guaranteed by more than 40 years 
prices and unreasonable profits is only experience in making fine shoes. The 
smart styles are the leaders in the fashion 
centres of America. They are made in a 
well-equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., 
by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
under the direction and supervision of 








price 


one example of the constant endeavor 
of W Douglas to protect his custom 
ers. W. L. Douglas name on shoes is 
his pledge that they are the best in 


materials, workmanship and style pos- 


sible to produce at the price Into experienced men, all working with an 
every pair go the results of sixty-six honest determination to make the best 
} years experience in making shoes shoes for the price that money can buy | 
dating back to the time when W, The retail prices are the same every- | 
H Douglas was a lad of seven, pegging where. They cost no more in San Fran- 


| shoes cisco than they do in New York. 
| 


CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas name and the 














} retail price is stamped on the bottom and the inside top facing. | 
| | If the stamped price has been mutilated, BEWARE OF FRAUD. 
For sale by .. Douglas stores and over 9000 President W. L Samael | 
w Lob w can be ordered direct fror J SHOE COMPA 
wwueobd Send for booklet telling how G 155 SPARK STRE A T 
to order shoes through the mail, postage free BROCKTON MAS } 









Per ANCE is no hindrance to saving money by mail at 4% interest 
with this large safe bank, which has been conducting a conserva- 
tive savings bank business for 50 years. No matter where you live 
send today for a copy of our interesting booklet “M.” 

THE CITIZENS SAVINGS a TR mettngn v0.08 co. 


CLEVELAND, Onto. CAPITAL 
at Pret rite 


Silky and Serviceable! 
Here is a sock that combines a soft, silk-like daintiness 


witha sturdy resistance to wear that issimply amazing 


No. —— noe Dress Sock that Wears 


l xture resembles the 
, k t 1 i pecial mercer 













best grade of silk; 
ed fabric, reinforced 


isually strong and 


e int 
m el ne 40k 
Black, White, Palm Beach and 

11! Package will be sent you postpa 
Cooper, Wells & Co., 212 Vine St. 
St. Joseph, Mich. 


in Iron Clad de 
5 each pair wanted 


vler near you, order 
State size and col 
Dark Gray Sizes 9'y to 
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Had vanished and gone — 
Not a single stitch left save the suit he had 
on! 
His neckwear, socks, toilet sets, underwear, 
shoes, 
His monogrammed shirts which ‘twere mad- 
ness to lose, 
Switched away, 
Snitched away, 
Fairly bewitched away! 
Where was his swallow-tail, pressed for the 
date 
With the Willie Van Donks and their dinner 
at eight? 
Curse on thee, Willows, thou valet untrue 
And thy servile revenge for a salary due! 
Though Jerry felt sickly, 
Decision came quickly : 
There dwelt round the corner a varlet named 
John, 
A handy galoot 
Who would varnish a boot 
Or press in a jiffy the suit you had on. 
In wartime 4 lounge suit is never bad form, 
Thought Jerry, resolving to weather the 
storm. 
So he telephoned John, who, with air of 
annoy, 
Sent round his boy, 
Who patiently sat 
While Jerry delivered his suit, shoes and hat. 


Willows, now doubtless beyond the Bahamas, 
Had been, so to speak, 
Humanly weak, 
For he'd left for his master one suit of 
pyjamas — 
Rather frayed garments, which Jeremy got in, 
And which, in the stress 
Of his suit gone to press, 
He moodily sot in. 
Jerry had cautioned the tailor-boy sour 
To have the job back in the half of an hour. 
Thus lonely he sate 
In his fallen estate, 
Dreading the morrow — 
Where could he borrow? 
A truce to his sorrow! 
He knew quite a number of modish cane- 
dandlers 
Who had kept in the swim, 
Always in trim, 
And were nothing more honest than pleas- 
arit pan-handlers. . . . 


Time passed. Then the air with suspicion 
grew black— 
When in the world was that suit coming 
bac k? 
In the lordliest tone 
He barked in the phone, 
“You, John! 
Come on! 
Must I wait here all night for my 
suit?”’ 
Like fruit 
That is puckery, green, 
Came a voice, sharp and mean, 


“1 don’t send it back, Mr. Speed, sir, until 


You've settled 
Croaned Jerry, 
And was still. 


“* My bill!” 


He groaned as he sat. 
No, he couldn’t pay that — 
Then another expedient flashed on the 
scene. 
There was Marmaduke Keene ; 
Marm with the theories under his turban, 
His dime-saving tastes and his cottage sub- 
urban — 
With a fellow like Marm he could swallow 
his pride, 
Unbutton his soul, as it were, and confide. 


Result: Jerry telephoned, got Information, 
Connected himself with the Keene’s lowly 
station. 
In an hour — maybe two — 
A flivver updrew 
At the glorious portals of Jeremy's flat. 
Forward came Marm, 
Over his arm 
A slightly used suit, pair of shoes and a hat. 
Explaining, ‘‘ I'm busted,”’ 
To the friend whom he trusted, 
Jerry the middle-class garments adjusted. 
Jerry accepted his friend's invitation 
lo come out to Huggville and stay 
for a week; 
For Jerry was hungry and Jerry was 
meek 
And Jerry was sore on his past reputation. 


They had chugged quite a bit down the 
smooth Huggville road 

Ere Marm his opinions began to unload, 

As though in reply to the questionings vain 

Which were twisting like maggots in Jeremy's 
brain. 


“I'm starting on low, 


**Sure!”’ 


September 14,1918 


“‘ The fault with Americans, taken as sich, 
Is this: We're all mad about acting up 
rich. 
The underfed baby, with holes in its socks, 
Gets marshmallow fudge in a pink satin 
box ; 
The shep-girl who's drooping for three 
squares a day 
Wears fiber-silk stockings of cafe au lait 
From the tenement steps to the wealthy 
man's table 
We squander our coin for a fine-sounding 
label. 
Well, to tell you the truth, 
Just look at myself and my children and 
Ruth. 
We paid double rent for a tomb on the 
Square 
So that Ruth’s letter-heads would proclaim 
we were There. 
My youngest, Undine, 
Who is just about nine, 
Was having a serious fad education 
In Siamese drawn work and color vibra- 
tion, 
Because it was swell; 
But she'd not learned to spell, 
Or to follow the rules of the king's punctua- 
tion. 
My eldest girl, 
teen, 
Was taking art dancing from Nero McBean, 
A puffy old grafter 
Largely sought after 
By the very best people,” said Marmaduke 


Phyllis, just turning nine- 


eene. 
‘*To ali the Right Shops we sent round for 
our duds — 

To tell you the truth, I was always in suds, 
Worry and sweat, 
Wrestling with debt. 

Pinche made my footwear, 

collars, 
And Ruth got her hats 
At Gweldolyne Ratt's 

Where the label alone is worth seventy 

dollars. 


Chowker my 


‘* Well, the Hoover campaign 


Found me out, not in vain. 
I saw what I was: Just a 
jelly, 
A walking false front in a fancy-priced 
Kelley. 
The ruffles and truffles that softened old 
Marmy 
Might help food and fodder across to our 
Army. 
So we've moved out to Huggville — house 
pretty enough. 
We're paying for comfort and nothing for 
bluff. 
Phyllis is going to high school out there — 
Getting her first education, I swear! 
We've gone to war-gardening — 
Not growing much; 
But the way that I'm hardening 
Does beat the Dutch. 
But the best of it is that I'm constantly 
learning 
To put by a share of the money I'm earning. 
And that, old pal, 
Is the crux of Morale — 
Helping the Cause.”’ 


high-colored 


A serious pause. 
Said Jeremy Speed in a way that 
humble : 


was 


since I've taken a 
tumble. 
I've thought of accepting a minor position— 
Work on commission. 
Do you think Mrs. Keene on this very sort 
order 
Would take in a boarder?’ 


Jerry excitedly held in his breath. 
chuckled Marm. ‘She'd be tickled 
to death. 
But, say, if you join us I warn you, 
Gol darn you! 
Nix on the play-around, lay-around, 
around, 
Thriftless and shiftless excuse-to-delay 
around, 
Down-in-the-heelfulness, 
Late-to-your-mealfulness. 
Those were my vices till, tell you the truth, 
My little wife Ruth 
Found they were curable habits, 
booze —"’ 


stay- 


like 


Jerry sighed deep. 
“It would help me a heap 
Were I in your shoes!’’ 


Which remark, I would say, showed a great 
deal of daring 

When you think of whose footgear poor 
Jerry was wearing. 
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How | Improved My Memory 
In One Evening 


The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


“Of course | place you! Mr. Addison 
Sims of Seattle. 

“If | remember correctly——and | & 
remember correctly —Mr. Burroughs, the 
lumberman, introduced me to you at the 
luncheon of the Seattle Rotary Club three 
vears ago in May. This is a pleasure in- 
deed. I haven't laid eves on you since 
that day. How is the grain business ? And 


how did that amalgamation work out ?’’ 
The assurance of this speaker —in the 
crowded corridor of the Hotel McAlpin— 
compelled me to turn and look at him, 
though I must say it is not my usual habit 
to “listen in’’ even in a hotel lobby. 
“He is David M. Roth, the most 
famous expert in the United 
States,’’ said my friend Kennedy, answer- 
ing my question before I could get it out. 
** He will show 


ful things than that, before the evening 


memory 


vou a lot more wonder 


is over.’ 
And he did. 


As we went into the banquet room the toastmaster 
was introducing a long line of the guests to Mr. Roth 
when it came my turn Mr. Roth 
asked, °° What are your initials, Mr. Jones, and your 
ction and telephone number ?’” Why 
he asked this | learned later, when he picked out 
crowd the 60 men he had met two hours 


| vot im line and 


business conn 
from the 
before and called each by name without a mistake 
What is 


telephone number, for good measure 


more he named each man’s business and 


| won't tell you all the other amazing things this 
man did except to tell how he called back, without 


bank 


clearings, prices, lot numbers, parcel post rates and 


a minute’s hesitation, long lists of numbers, 


anything else the guests gave him in rapid order 


When I met Mr. Roth again — which you may be 
sure | did the first chance | got—he rather bowled 


me over by saying, in his quiet, modest way 


“There is nothing miraculous about my remem- 
bering anything | want to remember, whether it be 
names. faces, figures, facts or something | have read 


in a magazine. 


‘You can do this just as easily as | do. Anyone with 
an average mind can learn quickly to do exactly the 
same things which seem so miraculous when | do 
them 

“was 


Roth, ; 


really poor 


**My own memory,’’ continued Mr 
faulty Yes it 
memory. On meeting a man | would lose his name 
in thirty while there are probably 
10,000 men and women in the United States, many 
of whom | have met but once, whose names I can 


originally very was—a 


seconds, now 


call instantly on meeting them 


“That is all right for vou, Mr. Roth,” I 
interrupted, 
But how about eal 


“Mr. Jones,” 


‘you have given vears to tt. 


“T can teach vou 


the secret of a yood memory in one evening. 


he replied, 


have done tt 
In the first of seven 
simple lessons which | have prepared tor hom« 
study, | show you the basic principle of my 
whole system and you will find it 
work as you might ftear— but just like playing 
1 will prove it to you.” 


his is not a guess, because | 
with thousands of pupils. 





not hard 


a fascinating game. 

He didn’t have to prove it. His Course did: 
| got it the very next day from his publishers, the 
Independent Corporation 


When | tackled the 


the most surprised man in forty-eight states to hind 


first lesson, | suppose | was 
that | had learned in about one hour how to re 
member a list of one hundred words so that | could 
call them oft forward and back without a single mis 
take 


That first lesson stuck 
Read this letter from C 


president: of 


And so did the other six 


) 


] Ouls Allen, who = 3 
a million dollar corpora 
tron, the Manutacturing Company of New 
York, makers of the famous fre extinguisher 


years hee amc 


p> 
ryrene 


Now that the Roth Memory Cou t I I 


I 
Mr. Allen didn’t put it a bit too strong 
The Roth Course 1s price le ! | can 
I can 


met betore 


absolutely 


count on my Memory now call the name of 


most any man | have and | am vetting 
better all the time 


wish to remember! 


1 can remember any fhyures | 


‘Telephone numbers come to my 
Roth's 


mind instantly, once | have tiled them by Mr 


easy method Street addresses are just aS Cas) 
you know what that is 


The old fear of forgetting 
has vanished | 


used to be scared stiff?’ on my 


feet —because | wasn’t sare. | couldn’t remember 
what | wanted to say 


Now | am 


casy as all old shoe wha 


sure of myself, and conhdent, and 
H 


me when | get on my feet at the 
club, or at a banquet, or in a business meeting, of 
in any social gathering 

Perhaps the most enjoyable part of it all is that | 
have become a good conversationalist and | used 
to be as silent as a sphinx when | vot into a crowd of 


people who knew things 


Now | can call up | ke a flash of lightning, ’most any 
fact | want right at the instant I need it most. | used 
to think a “hair trigger’” memory belonged only to the 
prodigy and genu Now I see that ever man of 
has that kind of a memory if he knows how to make 


it work right. 


I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after groping around 


in the dark for so many years, to be able to switch the 
big searchlight on your | nstantly ever 
thing you want to remember. 


This Roth Course Wi 
othce. 

Since we took it up you never hear anyone 
Fy | think it was 
about so much” or “I forget that right now” 
or “| can’t remember” or “ t must look up 
his name.’ Now they are right there with the 
like a shot. 


| do wonders in vour 


in our office say “| guess” ot 


answet 

Have ever heard of ‘ Multigraph”’ 
Smith? Real name H. QO. Smith, Division 
Manager of the Multigraph Sales ; 
Ltd., in Montreal. Here is just a bit from a 
letter of his that | saw last week: 


you 


Company 


H he wl hing i nutsh Mr. R 
, kable Memory (¢ It my 
i uw oft uw. Yetw I 
! i I l t ah t 
| Met 1) i week a LLY 
My advice t lon t wait another minute “ 
t Independent (¢ poration tor Mr. Roth il 
ur ina e what a wondertul memory you hay 
} ‘ ¥ len , r) “iL J y w » 
Vi k Jont 
My \/ n the ’ } 
‘ per / i ’ f 
\/ ; ( ; ( i i? A 
/ , a) / / ff ry ‘ 
\/ ) ’ 


$0 confident is the Independent Corporation, th 
| t the Roth Mer Course, that 
i pport t t n “ hor hoy i 
t j bole triy ir memot | Ni ! if 
hort t! i \ te i th i t 
t nati 
1) t ! u i Merely mail tl upol 
\ i tter th mplet urse W \» t 
na ] | it It ual not t i 
hi t buck a time with thy i ifter 
ta A OW th 
On the other hand f you are as j i i 
t! i f othe ! i wi vl i 
urse, send only $ full pa a , 
ind ou have « th t } 
‘ t eth ! inka fi witl 4 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Tndependent Corporation 


Division of Business Education, Dept. 199, 119 W. 40th St., N.Y 




















THE SATURDAY EVENING POST September 14, 1918 


The Motor Truck 
Is Essential 


“HE continued manufacture of motor trucks, to be used 

in the transportation of materials for direct or indirect war 

work or to be used in work of national civilian importance, 
has been declared an essential. 

While motor trucks are of great importance in relieving 
transportation problems, their manufacture cannot be out of 
proportion to other transportation necessities, such as rail- 
roads and steamships. A grave responsibility has been placed 
not only upon the manufacturer of motor trucks, but upon the 
present owners of such vehicles. We must all do our part to 
the limit of our ability. The situation is this: 


I'IRST, motor trucks are to be sold o#/y for necessary 
work, either directly for war work or to facilitate the trans- 
portation of such essentials as food, fuel, etc., or for impor- 
tant construction work. 


SECOND, motor truck owners must see to it that their 
trucks are operated so as to require the minimum of spare 
parts and repair work. 

THIRD, no truck must be discarded if it can be rebuilt 
so as to operate ethciently. 


FOURTH, every truck in use must be routed to carry as 
many tons a day as is economically possible. Empty runs 
must be cut to a minimum. 


Owners of trucks and new purchasers should investigate 
the manufacturers’ standing and service facilities which will 
make it possible for the owner to do his proper share in the 
responsibility of owning a motor truck. 


As manufacturers of THE AUTOCAR MOTOR TRUCK, 
we are going to live up to our full responsibility and duty as 
recommended by the War Industries Board. 


THE AUTOCAR COMPANY 


Ardmore, Pa. selena sion 
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AVE yourself the double work of going over your 
furniture a second time when polishing—once 
with a dampened cloth and then with a dry one. 


Use Lyknu—the “‘one-cloth”’ 
polish. Only a single cloth 
only a single operation—is 
necessary, because Lyknu 
cleans, polishes and dries at 
the same time and within 
twenty seconds. 

Lyknu adds nothing to the 
surface but a polish—no grease, 


Try Lyknu today! 


no oil, no gum, no waxy sub- 
stance of any kind. 

Lyknu removes the sticky, 
dust-collecting coating deposit- 
ed on your furniture by ordinary 
polishes and restores the first, 
fine, lustrous finish it had when 
bought—a finish that cannot be 
improved upon—just like new. 


If your dealer does not 


carry it, send 25e for bottle, mailed prepaid. 


LYKNU POLISH MANUFACTURING CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


YKNU 


To have your furniture 


“Made Like New” 


iT.) aa) the 


és “Lyknu Maid” 
sy | ALA 
f 


PNT, 





